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If  All  Our  Readers  Were  in  One  City' 


The  Kind  of  City  It  Would  Be, 
And  How  Safeguarded 


[IMAGINE  a  city  of  600,000  families 
*  — say  2,000,000  souls  in  all— where 

all  the  families  are  about  of  the 
same  grade  of  high  intelligence  and 


character. 

That  is,  where  all  the  600,000  families  are 
educated,  beginning  at  a  fair  above-the-aver- 
age  educatibn,  and  running  up  to  the  highest 
education. 

Where  all  the  600,000  families  are  earnest 
and  purposeful. 

Where  all  the  600,000  families  are  prosper¬ 
ous,  from  what  we  would  call  average  means 
up  to  the  very  well-to-do. 

Where  all  the  600,000  homes  are  equipped 
with  all  the  common  comforts  of  modern  life, 
and  where  the  great  majority  have  many  of 
the  luxuries,  and  where  thousands  have  the 
costliest  luxuries. 

And  where  all  the  600,000  families  are  so 
stirring  and  ambitious  that  they  are  always 
planning  to  have  certain  luxuries  to-morrow 
which  they  are  not  ready  to  get  to-day. 

Six  hundred  thousand  families  of  that  sort, 
with  at  least  2,000,000  individuals,  all  of  whom 
do  have  and  will  have  the  good  things  of  life. 


Of  course,  there  is  no  such  dty — can  be  no 
such  city — where  all  are  of  that  sort;  where 
poverty  is  not,  where  ignorance  is  not,  where 
silly  flippancy  is  not. 


But  you  can  imagine  such  a  City  of  En¬ 
chantment,  can  you  not?  In  fancy  you  can 
picture  such  a  delightful  community,  just  for 
a  moment. 

If  all  the  600,000  families  who  regu¬ 
larly  take  and  read  this  very  magazine 
were  gathered  together  in  one  com¬ 
munity,  they  would  constitute  a  city 
just  like  that. 

It’s  lucky  for  the  world  these  600,000  fam¬ 
ilies  are  not  clustered  together.  I'or  without 
the  other  kind  of  i>eople — the  oppressed  in 
life’s  struggle,  the  more  ignorant,  the  misdi¬ 
rected — these  fortunate  families  would  as¬ 
suredly  grow  ver>’  selfish.  They  would  lose 
much  of  the  fine  spirit  that  now  characterizes 
them. 

So  Providence  never  will  let  them,  or  others 
of  their  kind,  flock  all  by  themselves  in  any 
such  City  of  Wonderfulness. 


But,  nevertheless,  for  one  moment  let’s  im¬ 
agine  them  all  living  in  one  vast  neighborhood, 
with  their  comfortable  or  luxurious  homes, 
with  their  lawns  and  gardens,  w’ith  their  social 
life,  with  their  attractive  dress,  with  their 

music,  with  all  their  abundance - 

What  a  perfect  paradise  that  City  would  be 
for  all  the  good  manufacturers  of  America  to 


{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  4) 
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1 1 ;  9  •  ^  jii I  TIME — the  Great 

\\  .8  4  i  fsictor  in  Business 

7\  J,  .'y^r  The  day  when  a  business  man 
. could  afford  to  carry  an  inaccurate 

watch  is  long  passed.  The  success¬ 
ful  man  has  no  use  for  a  watch  whose  time  must  be  confirmed. 

The  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Hamilton  Watch  is  found 
in  railroad  service — where  accuracy  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Over  one-half  (56%)  of  the  railroad  men  on  American 
roads  where  Official  Time  Inspection  is  maintained  carry  the 


“The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America 

Hamilton  Watches  are  made  in 
correct  sizes  for  men  and  women 
and  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere. 

Movements  only  are  $12.25  and 
upward.  Complete  watches,  cer-  7 

tain  sizes,  are  $38.50  to  $150.00. 

Ask  your  jeweler  about  them;  also 
about  fitting  your  present  watch 
case  with  a  Hamilton  movement. 

Write  for  “The  Timekeeper** 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  various 
Hamilton  models  and  is  a  book  well  worth 
reading  if  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  fine 
watch. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company,  Dept  B,  Lancaster,  Penn. 


Encinecr  T.  P.  HOWARD,  of  the  ‘'Califonii. 
Limited.”  Iron  Mountain  R.R.,  haa  carried  a 
Hamilton  Watch  for  many  yeara 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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If  All  Our  Readers  Were  in  One  City 


enter  so  as  to  introduce  their  goods. 

The  taste  to  appreciate; 

The  puipose  to  possess; 

The  money  to  buy  with: 

All  these  three  things  would  be  concentrated 
there. 

Is  there  any  sound  manufacturer  who  would 
not  use  every  possible  effort  to  make  his 
goods  known  to  all  the  people  of  that  City  of 
Capacity? 

But  suppose  not  an  emissary  from  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  not  one  of  his  bright  salesmen,  was 
permitt^  to  enter  there? 

Suppose  that  the  only  way  for  those  com¬ 
petent  purchasers  to  know  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  product  was  to  read  his  printed  an¬ 
nouncement,  month  by  month,  in  the  trusted 
magazine  which  is  taken  in  every  one  of  the 
600,000  homes? 

There  is  suggested  the  reason,  friends  and 
readers  of  Everybody’s,  why  the  manufac¬ 
turer  tries  to  reach  you  in  these  pages. 


For  you  will  not  receive  his  traveling  emis¬ 
sary  in  your  homes,  be  he  ever  so  pleasant  a 
gentleman. 

But,  at  your  leisure,  you  do  allow  him  to 
describe  the  excellence  of  his  goods  to  you  in 
the  advertising  pages  which  we  have  accepted 
from  him  and  which  we  convey  to  you  with 
our  endorsement. 

And  you  can  then,  if  you  choose,  go  out 
and  buy  them  where  it  pleases  you. 

You  are  everywhere. 

But  you  are  as  compact  in  character  and 
similar  in  capacity  as  if  you  were  all  in  the 
one  City  of  Quality  which  we  have  pictured 
in  fancy. 

We  tell  our  advertisers  of  our  pride  in  the 
kind  of  people  you  are.  We  tell  you  that  the 
advertisers  we  introduce  are  all  investigated 
men  and  that  their  announcements  to  you 
bear  our  sincere  confidence. 

Advertisers  whom  we  distrust  are  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  our  well-walled  City  of  Readers. 


\ 
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It’s  your  face.  Why  abuse  it  with  a  razor  that  pulls,  scrapes  and 
starts  the  hairs  to  growing  under  your  skin?  What’s  the  sense  of  that? 

Save  your  face,  razor  and  temper  and  have  perfect  joy  shaves  by  always  doing  this 
before  and  after  shaving : 

Draw  your  “safety”  or  “ordinary”  blade  between  your  thumb  and  forefinger,  moistened 
with  a  little  S-in-One  oil.  Also  put  a  few  drops  on  your  strop  or  automatic  stropping  device. 
Then  strop  as  usual  and  secure  keenest  barber  c^e.  Your  razor  will  glide  over  your  face 
as  smoothly  as  silk.  S-in-One  also  prevents  the  soap  from  burning  or  itching.  There  s 
a  scientific  reason  for  all  this — the  “Razor  Saver”  bulletin,  sent  free,  explains 
k  it  to  you,  and  shows  you  how  to  really  take  care  of  your  razor. 

S  NOW,  DONT  SCOFF.  FiU  the  coupon  try  some 
^  3-io-One  Joy  Shaves,  /ree/  judge  for  yourself. 
y  Library  Slip*  pacbtd  with  eoary  bottle.  Each  slip  is  worth 
the  equivalent  of  5c  on  every  dollar  you  speiid  for  3-in-One.  Save  the  Slipa. 

3-in-One  is  sold  everywhere  in  3  size  bottles;  I  oz..  lOc; 

\  3  oz.,  25c;  8  oz.,  H  nnt,  50c.  Also  in  new  patented  Handy 

\  Oil  Can,  i'A  oz.,  25c.  This  is  the  real  Hamly  package  for 
\  shaveis—always  ready — patented  spout — can't  leak.  If  your 


Tkee^-OM  Oil  C$..  \ 

42  CYM.  Brssdwa;,  New  York  \ 
Send  me,  without  one  \ 
cent  of  cost,  a  generous  V 
sample  of  3 -in. One,  \ 
"Razor  Saver”  Bulletin  and 
the  3-in-one  Dictioitaiy — all 
free. 


shaveis—always  ready— patented  spout — can’t  leak.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  Handy  Oil  Caru,  we  will  send  you  one  full  of  3-ln'One, 
hy  Parcel  Post,  for  30c  in  stamps. 


Sheet  and  No. . 


THREE-IM-ONE  OIL  CO.,  42  CYM.  Broadway,  New  York 

\  This  Coupon  Brings  You 
\  a  Generous  FREE  Sample 
XpillitOut  Send  Today 


^  I 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Camps— Me.,  Vt.,  N.  H.,  R.  I., 

Europe. 

Europe  for  Girls 

The  Thompson- Raldasseroni  School,  ISth  year.  Foreign  resi¬ 
dence,  three  periods  of  travel  through  eight  countries,  usual  courses 
of  study.  Piano  and  Singing,  all  is  included.  American  home  com¬ 
forts.  October  sailing. 

_ M Rs.  Helen  Scott,  Sec'y,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Vamn  Vill  Vara  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  Lake  Cham- 
&.amp  &.m  &.are  pi^in.  Two  baseball  dUmonds.  Three  ten¬ 
nis  courts.  Waterproof  tents  with  floors.  Motorand  sailboats.  Trips 
to  the  Adirondacks,  Green  Mountains,  Lake  George  and  Montreal. 
Exclusive  patronage.  Senior  and  Junior  camps.  Seventh  season. 
Send  for  booklet. 

_ Ralph  F.  Perrv,  Box  4,  Pennington,  New  Jersey. 


St.  Regis  Camp  for  Boys 

In  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks.  Free  tutoring  in  all  subjects 
by  experienced  graduates.  All  land  and  WEter  sports,  f  IK  covers 
all  expenses. 

Dr.  P.  R.  Lancon,  Saranac  Lake,  New  York. 
Maine,  Hebron. 

Hebron  Academy 

Founded  in  1H04.  A  Maine  school,  with  modern  methods  and 
modem  teachers.  Fot  bo>’s  and  girls.  5Wnd  for  catalogue. 

Wii.i.iAM  K.  Sargent,  Liu.  D.,  Principal. 


Vermont,  Burlington. 

Hopkins  Hall 

An  endowed  school  for  girls.  130  acres  overlooking  I.ake  Cham¬ 
plain.  Modem  buildings.  Outdoor  sports.  Upper  and  lower  school. 
College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Write  for  circular. 

_ _  M  iss  Ellen  Seton  Ogden,  Principal. 

Vermont,  Saxtons  River. 

The  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

An  ideal  school  for  wholesome  training  and  thorough  education. 
Special  attention  to  life  in  tlie  open.  Certificate  to  colleges.  Lower 
school  for  younger  boys.  Terms,  f400-fS00. 

_ George  B.  Lauvson,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Principal. 

New  Hampshire,  Exeter, 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Unusual  opportunities  for  boys  of  exceptional  character  andability. 
I33rd  year  opens  Sept,  lith,  11113.  Catalogue  and  views.  Address 

_ _ _ Rarlan  P.  Amen,  Principal. 

New  HAMPSHiRE.Tilton,  38  School  Street. 

Til.nn  Camifiorxr  In  thefoothillsof  the  White  Mountains, 
imon  seminary  For  Voung  Men  and  women.  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  college  or  business.  Courses  for  High  School  graduates. 
Home  economics.  7  buildings.  Athletics.  Separate  department  for 
young  boys.  Moderate  cost. 

George  L.  Plimpton,  Principal. 


Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

Mnsfxc  Rrnwn  5Vhnn1  V'pper  School-Thorough  prepara- 
mObeS  Drown  ocnooi  non  Jor  college  and  tedinical 
school.  Athletic  flelds  and  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool.  Lower 
School— Special  home  care  and  training  of  younger  hoys.  Graded 
classes.  Outdoor  sports.  Catalog. 

_  Seth  R.  Gifford,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 


Connecticut,  North  Stonington. 

The  VTheeler  School  for  Boys  and  oiris. 

7$  acres.  Athletic  fields.  Modem  buildings.  Prepares  for  collefce 
and  scientific  schools.  Agriculture,  Domestic  lienee.  Music. 
Liberal  endowment  permits  the  best  at  moderate  rates.  Address 
C.  P.  Kendall,  Principal. 


Connecticut,  Stamford 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  ciris. 

Number  limited.  45  minutes  from  New  York.  College  certificate. 
General  courses.  All  outdoor  sports.  Address 
Mrs.  Harriet  Bf.bcher  Scx>ville  Dbvan  ( A. B. Wellesley),  Prin. 


Connecticut,  l.akeville. 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls 

Overlooking  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Girls  taught 
how  to  study.  New  gymnasium. 

Miss  Lilian  Dixon,  A.  B.,  Principal. 

Miss  Catharinb  Burrowbs,  A.  B.,  Associate  Principal. 

Connecticut,  Waterbury. 

Saint  Margaret’s  School 

College  Preparatory  and  Diploma  Courses.  Thirty-ninth  year. 
Modem  equipment. 

_ M  ISS  Emily  Gaedner  Muneo,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

CoNNECTiCLT,  Bridgeport,  863  Lafayette  Street. 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith  Froebel  Kindergarten 
and  Training  School  ‘rg?ea\'S  « 

supply.  One  and  two  year  course.  For  catalogue  address 

_ Fi^NTB  A.  f^iTH,  Principal. 

Connecticut,  Litchfield  County,  Cornwall,  Box  K. 

Rumsey  Hall 

A  home  school  for  young  boys  in  the  Litchfield  Hills.  Particular 
attention  to  the  formation  of  manly  character.  Athletics  and  gym¬ 
nasium  under  supervision.  Three  hours  from  New  York.  Address 

_ Louis  H.  Schutte,  M.  A. ,  Headmaster. 

Connecticut,  Wallingford. 

The  Phelps  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Elective  courses.  Intermediate  depart¬ 
ment.  Music,  Art.  Resident  teacher  in  charge  of  gymnasium  and 
outdoor  life.  Tennis,  Basket  Ballj^Riding.  For  cataiwue  address 
The  Misses  Peck,  Principals. 


Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

UlIleiAA  I^or  Girls.  Founded  by  Eliubeth  B. 
niUSlue  Mead,  1883.  One  hour  from  New  York. 
Certificate  to  leading  colleges.  General  and  special 
courses.  Separate  school  house.  Small  classes.  Out¬ 
door  sports.  Margaret  R.  Brbndlinger,  A.  B. 
Principal.  Vida  Hunt  Francis,  B.  L.,  Associate. 


Connrcticut,  New  Haven,  St.  Ronan  Terrace. 

'The  Gateway 

A  School  for  Girls  of  all  ages. 

Miss  Alicr  E.  Reynolds,  Principal. 


Connecticut,  Greenwich 

The  Ely  School 

For  Girls.  In  the  country.  One  hour  from  New  York  City. 


Connecticut,  Brookfield  Center. 

The  Curtis  &hool  for  Young  Boys 

3Hth  year.  2  hours  from  New  York.  A  wholesome  life  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Berkshires.  Constant  and  careful  attention  to  individual  de¬ 
velopment.  Separate  room  for  each  boy.  30  acres.  Gymnasium. 
Terms  (7U0.  Booklet.  Frederick  S.  Curtis,  Prin. 


Connecticut,  Windsor. 

The  Campbell  School 

UnM  Beautiful  suburban  location.  Careful  super\'ision  of 
study.  Kegular  courses.  Special  work  in  Music,  Art, 
FMocution.  Domestic  Science. 

A.  H.  Campbell,  Pn.  D.,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Campbell,  Principal 


Connecticut,  wallingford. 

The  Choate  School 

A  New  England  Preparatory  School,  with  a  Lower  School  for 
young  boys.  A  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  applicaiiun,  with 
addresses  of  those  who  know  intimately  the  School's  work  and 
character.  George  C.  St.  John,  Headiiuster. 


m 
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HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


SEA 

PINES 


Lai^ell  Seminary 

For  Youngs  Women 


Home  making,  in  all  its  phases,  is  thoroly  taught  at  Lasell.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  sani¬ 
tation,  the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and 
management,  sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  competent  teachers.  Regular,  College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses,  including  Art 
and  Elocution.  Music  Faculty  of  ten  teachers.  Organ,  piano,  violin  and  voice.  Tennis,  boat- 
ing,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban  location.  Address 

G.  M.  WINSLOW.  Pta.  D..  Principal.  114  Woodland  Road 

Auburndale, 

Mass. 


Mount 

Ida 

School 

Send  for  Year  Book 


Ten  Miles 
From  Boston 


FOR  GIRLS 

SIX  MILES  FROM  BOSTON 

We  send  students  to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  on  certificate. 
Many  girls  after  leaving  gramnuur  or  high  school  do  not  wish  to  go  to  college 
But  they  desire  advanced  work,  in  a  new  environment  with  competent 
instructors,  and  to  select  studies  best  meeting  their  tastes  and  needs 

We  offer  just  these  opportunities.  Students  take  English  or  Litera¬ 
ture,  but  the  course  otherwise  is  elective.  All  subjects  count  for  diploma. 

Graduation  from  high  school  not  necessary  for  enttaAce. 

Special  work  in  voice,  piano,' violin  and  pipe  organ  with  eminent  Boston  masters. 

A  finely  equipped  school.  New  buildiiw  with  new  organ;  new  gymnasium  and  swimming  pod. 

All  the  opportimities  of  Boston  in  Music,  Art  and  historical  associations  are  freely  used. 

A  girl,  after  leaving  grammar  achod,  can  begin  her  studies  at  Mount  Ida  and  con¬ 
tinue  them  until  she  has  an  education  equivalent  to  two  years  in  College,  taking  through  her 
whde  course  an  alectiTe  program.  Domestic  Science,  Art,  Elocution. 

SUMMIT  ST.,  NEWTON,  Mass. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

nKADFURI),  MASS. 

111th  year  opens  Sept.  17th. 
Thirty  miles  from  Boston,  In  the  beautirul  Merrlmao 
Valley.  Extensive  grounds  and  modem  equipment. 
Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  General  course  of 
five  years  and  two  years’  course  tor  High  School  graduates. 
Address  Miss  LAL'RA  A.  KNOTT,  A.M..  rrlsriMl. 


HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES 

Norton,  Mass.  40  minutes  from  Boston 

A  School  for  Girls.  Extensive  grounds  and  pine  groves.  Athletic  Helds  for  all  outdoor  sporu.  Horse¬ 
back  riding.  New  dwelling  and  school  building.  Intermediate  and  academic  courses.  Languages 
—native  teachers.  Music.  Domestic  arts.  Including  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  em¬ 
broidery,  costume  designing,  etc.  Domestic  science.  Including  cooking  and  serving  of  meals, 
marketing,  food  values  and  toe  rare  of  the  home.  Every  attention,  not  only  to  babiM  of  study, 
but  to  each  girl's  health  and  happiness. 

\  MISS  CORNISH  and  MISS  HYDE,  Principals 


Beautiful  grounds.  Country  walks  and  drives. 
Howard  Hall— the  school  building. 

Mansion  House  —  residence  for  younger  girls. 
Senior  House— residence  of  the  upper  class. 
Well  et^uipped  gymnasium.  Outdoor  athletics. 
Tennis  tournaments,  horseback  riding 

College  certificate.  General  Courses.  Domestic 
Science.  Write  for  year  book. 


A  School 
For  GirU 
23  Mile$ 
from  Botton 


Abbot  Academy 


College  Preparatory 
Couree  with 
Certificate  righte. 
General  Couree 


from  Boeton  ^  General  Couree 

Founded  1828 

Situated  in  a  famous  New  England  town.  Campus  of  23  acres,  with  grove,  tennis  court  and  athletic  Belds.  Four  large  buildings 
with  modern  equipment,  containing  art  gallery,  laboratories,  assembly  ball  with  new  pipe  organ,  gymnasium  and  recreation  room. 
Established  reputation  In  educational  circles  for  scholarship  and  character.  Long,  successful  history.  Modern  spirit  and  methods. 
MIS.S  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal. 


WORCESTER 

£j;.  ACADEMY 

IM  boys  prepared  In  last  4  years  for  tl  different  colleges  and  i>ro- 
fessional  schools.  Alumni  In  41  states  and  15  foreign  countries. 
Enrollment  represents  25  states  and  10  foreign  countries.  Classical 
and  scientific  courses  for  general  education.  Faculty  of  20  experi¬ 
enced  men.  Standards  of  scholarship  the  highest.  School  spirit 
broad  and  democratic.  Only  boys  of  high  character  admitted.  Schol¬ 
arship  aid  for  worthy  boys.  Organized  play  gives  boys  graded 
physical  training.  Equipment  unusually  complete.  Catalocae.' 
».W.Aberer«mMe.LL.I»..  101  PrevIdeneeSt.,  Woreestar.Maaa. 


Massachusetts,  West  Newton. 

Allan  CcVinnI  For  Boys.  A  school  where  boys 
Alien  ocnooi  ,re  made  self-reliant.  Prepara- 
tion  for  all  colleges  and  scieiititic  schools.  Teacher 
for  every  6  boja.  Music,  Manual  Training,  Drawing. 
6  buildings.  Gymnasium.  Swimming  Pool.  Athletic 
Field.  Junior  School  tor  younger  boys.  Cattlogue. 

4  Massachusetts, 'Boston,  Huntington  Chambers. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Largest  School  of  Oratory,  Literature  and  Pedagogy 
in  America.  Summer  Sessions.  3Srd  year  opens  Sept. 
2Jrd.  Address  „  _ 

H  ARRY  Seymour  Ross,  Dean. 

Bewton,  MasMcliiwetts  38tti  year  begins  Sepl.  29lh. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  HNE  ARTS 

Instructors  .•  Department  of  Drawing  and  Painting— W.  Benson; 
I'isitin^  Instructor,  t*.  L..  Hnle.  F.  A.  Bosley.  W.  Tames,  L.  P.  Thompson, 
R.  McLellan,  A.  K.  Cross;  Department  of  Modeling— L.  Pratt; 
Department  of  Design—  H.  Ellk^.  H.  H.  Clark,  C.  J.  Hunt,  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS —  Paik^e  and  Cumniines  Foreign  Scholarships,  Helen  Hamblenp 
C^ner.  and  Ten  School  Schc^rships.  Write  for  circular. 

I  Address  ALICE  F.  BROOKS,  UftBager. 


OWARD  SEMINARY  ^  »CHOOL^FOR*^RLS 

25  miles  Irom  Boston  Ten  acres  far  all  anIdMr  sparls 

DRURY  HALL  is  a  modem,  comfortable  and  attractive  home,  with  large,  sunny  rooms. 

PACKARD  DUILDING,  for  school  and  class  work,  has  been  remodelled  this  year,  with  an  outdoor  class 
room,  art  and  music  studios,  domestic  science  laboratory.  Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

COURSES— College  preparatory  with  certificate  privileges.  Two  years’  course  for  high  school  graduates. 
Academic  course.  Unusually  thorough  work  in  household  economics,  music  ana  art  is  included  in 
every  course.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Address 

MIkh  SARAH  E.  I.Al'GHTON,  A.  M.,  Princiiml,  West  Bridgeivater,  Mass. 


8 _ EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY _ 

_ _ _  Massachusetts — Continued 

THE  MITCHELL  MILITARY  BOYS’  SCHOM 

BILLERICA.  MASS.  TWENTY  MILES  FROM  BOSTON. 

Location  unsurpassed  for  health  and  beauty.  A  preparatory  school  for  boys  from  eight  to  sixteen.  Modern^ 
buildings.  Extensive  improvements  in  equipment  this  year.  Outdoor  and  indoor  nmnasium.  One  hundred 
acres.  Table  supplied  from  school  gardens  and  model  dairy.  New  athletic  field  designed  for  every  form  of 
sport.  A  moderate  military  system.  Young  boys  of  the  school  receive  particular  attention  in  all  details. 

Limited  to  fifty  boys.  W'rite  for  booklet. 

- ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL.  Heart  Master.  Box  E - - - 


The  MacDutUe  School 

For  Girls 

Springfield,  Mass.  \ 

Principals: 

John  MacDultle  (Harvard) 

Mrs.  John  MncDuflie  (Rndclltie) 
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Mass.,  Cont.—New  York 


Mas^achl'setts,  Boston,  Longwood  Avenue. 

Harvard  Dental  School 

equipment.  Large  clinics  give  each  student  unusual  opportunities 
tor  practical  work.  Degree  of  D.  M.  D.  Certificates  from  recog¬ 
nized  preparatorv-  schools  accepted.  Catalog. 

Eugene  H.  Smith,  D.  M.  D.,  Dean. 

MA.s-,ACHrsEi  rs,  Boston,  555  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.). 

Chauncy  Hall  School. 

Established  1838.  Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETT.S  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.  Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

Franklin  T.  Kurt,  PrincipaL 

Massachusetts,  Wilbraham. 

Wilbraham  Academy 

Fits  Boys  (or  Life  and  for  College  Work.  Remodelled  Rich  Hall 
one  of  the  most  convenient,  comfortable  and  complete  dormitory 
homes  in  New  England. 

Gaylord  W.  Douglass,  Headmaster. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  46  St.  Botolph  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Courses  of  one,  two  and  three  years.  Positions  for  graduates 
Similar  courses  in  Medical  Gymnastics. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  The  Secretary. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester,  101  Institute  Road. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School  NorS 

and  Home-making  courses.  Trains  for  teachers  of  cookery,  sewing, 
matrons,  dietitians,  housekeepers.  The  only  school  devoted  solely 
to  Normal  Domestic  Science  training.  Graduates  occupy  exceptions 
positions.  Address  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wethered. 

Massachusetts,  Wellesley  Hills. 

Rockridge  Hall  School  for  Boys 

The  fall  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  iTth,  igi,.  For  entrance 
requirements,  address  the  Principal, 

Dr.  G.  E.  White. 

Massachusetts,  Norton.  (30  miles  from  Boston.) 

MThaai-nn  Pnllana  For  Women.  Educates  for  the  home  or 

W  nearon  Vi/Ollcgc  the  profession  of  teaching.  A.  B.  degree. 
Healthful  location.  17  buildings.  100  acres.  Membership  limited, 
liberal  endowment.  Also  Wheaton  Seminary  courses  supervised  by 
the  College.  Caulog. 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 
Massachusetts,  (Cambridge. 

The  Sargent  School  For  Physical  Education 

The  largest  normal  school  for  physical  education  in  the  world. 
Sessions  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  a.  Sargent. 

Massachusetts,  Duxbury,  55  King  Caesar  Road. 

Powder  Point  School  for  Boys  ^^“.^“Athiitk 

fields.^  Running  Track.  5  modern  buildings.  16  acres.  Summer 
camp  in  Maine.  College  or  business  preparation.  Upper  and  Lower 
Schools.  Address  Henry  P.  Moulton,  Jr.,  Director,  or  Ralph 
K.  Bbarcb,  a.  M.,  Headmaster. 

Massachusetts,  New  Bedford,  333  Purchase  Street. 

New  Bedford  Textile  School 

facture  and  allied  industries.  Two  and  three  year  courses.  Graduates 
hold  many  responsible  and  lucrative  positions  in  textile  and  allied 
industries.  Write  for  catalog. 

William  £.  Hatch,  President  and  Manager. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  4  Arlington  Street. 

Miss  McClintock’s  School  for  Girls 

General  and  College  Preparatory  Courses. 

Resident  and  day  pupils. 

Miss  Mary  Law  McClintock,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  (Jambridge,  15  Craigie  St. 

Mass.  College  of  Osteopathy 

Chartered  1697.  Right  to  confer  Doctor's  degree  given  by  the 
legislature.  Faculty  of  30  Osteopathic  physicians  in  active  practice. 
Instruction  in  science  and  practice  largely  individual.  Term  begins 
Sept.  15th.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Massachusetts,  Monson. 

Monson  Academy  for  Boys  { ’s5rin«fieid““  ov“ 

MOO  graduates  have  entered  college.  Certificate  privilege.  New 
brick  and  stone  buildings.  Gymnasium,  new  athletic  fimd.  Rate 
f'SO  to  $350.  Fund  for  Boys  of  proven  worth. 

Henry  Franklin  Dewing,  Principal. 

New  York,  Lake  Cayuga,  Aurora. 

WflllCOUrt  Miss  Goldsmith’s  School  for  Girls.  (Formerly 
The  Wells  School.)  Thorough  preparation  for  any  college.  C»en> 
eral  academic  and  special  courses.  Aesthetic  dancing,  boating, 
tennis,  hockey,  track  work.  Booklet,  Address 

Miss  Anna  R.  Goldsmith,  A.  B.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Concord,  Box  L. 

St.  Andrew’s  School 

Extensive  grounds  and  woodlands.  Tennis  courts,  ball  field, 
canoeing.  Constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  individual  boy. 

Tho.mas  H.  Eckfkldt, 

Headmaster. 

New  York,  Peekskill. 

Worrall  Hall  Academy  Miiitory  fsYeam. 

A  home  school  where  careful  attention  is  given  each  boy.  In  the 
healthful,  picturesque  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  Academic  uid 
business  courses.  Primary*  Department,  special  feature.  Terms 
moderate.  Address  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Ashbumham. 

Cushing  Academy  Endowment  permits  all  the  advantages 
of  a  high  priced  school  lor  $300  a  year.  College  certificate.  Music. 
Six  buildings.  New  Dormitory.  Laboratories.  Athletic  field. 
Gymnasium.  Coeducational.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

H.  S.  (jowELL,  A.  M.,  Prin. 

New  York,  Aurora-on-Cayuga. 

Somes  School  a  homelike  school  for  boys  eight  to  sixteen. 
We  train  our  boys  to  be  accurate,  energetic  students,  straight¬ 
forward  and  manly.  Number  of  pupils  limited.  Individual  in¬ 
struction.  Abundant  means  for  exercise  and  recreation.  Terms, 
$5()0-$6()0.  (Catalogue.  Albert  I^xies,  A.  M. 

Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms”  School  for  Girls 

A  dty  school  with  country  sports.  Open  air  sleeping  room.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Simmons. 
Graduating  and  special  courses.  Domestic  Science,  Music. 

Miss  Porter,  Principal. 

New  York,  Potsdam,  61  Main  Street. 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  school  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  Graduates  rank,  upon  graduation,  as  teachers  of  experience, 
taking  rositions  in  colleges,  normal  and  city  schools.  Voice,  Har¬ 
mony,  Form,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing,  etc.  Catalogue. 

Massachusetts,  ($rotOQ. 

Lawrence  Academy 

A  country  school  for  your  boy.  Athletic  field  of  twelve  acres. 
Gymnasium.  Preparation  for  any  college.  Small  classes,  individ- 
ud  attention.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Arthur  J.  Clough,  A.  M.,  Pnncipal. 

New  York,  C^zenovia,  Box  B. 

Cazenovia  Seminary 

On  Owaligena  Lake.  8Stn  year.  Strong  faculty  of  12  college 
graduates  with  graduate  work  or  foreigm  study.  Highest  standards 
of  college  preparation.  Music,  Art,  Oratory.  Rates  $350. 

Charles  Drake  Skinner,  D.D.,  Pres. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Roxbury,  43  St.  James  Street. 

The  Weston  School  for  Girls 

A  city  school  with  country  advantages.  Fits  girls  for  life  as  well 
as  for  examinations. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Mathews-Richardson,  A.  B.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Binghamton. 

The  Lady  jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  other  collies. 
General  Course,  Music,  Domestic  lienee.  New  g>*mnasium.  Dor* 
mitory  for  very  young  girls.  Principals:  The  Misses  Hyde, 

Ella  Virginia  Jones,  A.  B. 

Massachusetts,  Waltham. 

Waltham  School  for  Girls  ‘’;Sfn'^t£“"f?o^ 

Boston.  Primary  to  college.  Household  arts.  Earnest  work  and 
wholesome  play.  Outdoor  sports.  6  buildings— fireproof  dormi¬ 
tories.  54th  year.  Address 

George  B.  Beaman,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 

New  York,  TarrytoM^’n-on-Hudson,  Box  C*3. 

Renton  School 

for  boys  up  to  16.  A  country  school  in  the  Westchester  hills.  25 
miles  from  New  York.  Complete  modem  equipment,  including 
gymnasium  and  athletic  held.  Limited  number  and  individual  atten¬ 
tion.  Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  815  Boylston  Street. 

DeMeritte  School 

Offers  exceptional  opportunity  to  boys  and  young  men  of  character 
Md  ability  to  prepare  for  College  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  For  circular  address 

Edwin  DeMeritte. 

New  York,  Albany. 

Saint  Agnes  School  for  Girls  ^^“^?^everen®d®wriuam 

Croswell  Doane,  Bishop  of  Albany.  General  and  college  preparatory 
courses.  Certificate  privile^ies.  Music  and  art,  arts  and  crafts,  domes¬ 
tic  science,  secretarial  training.  Physical  training  and  playnound 
work.  Miss  Matilda  Gray,  Head  of  the  Sdnool. 

Massachusetts,  .South  Byfield. 

'Dlimmor  AraAamv  151st  year.  A  high  grade,  well  equip- 
Lfummer  Acaaemy  ^d  school  for  boys.  Beautiful  location; 

8  buildings.  330  acres.  Healthful  outdoor  life.  Prepares  for  college, 
t^inical  schools  and  business.  Junior  School  for  boys  under  14. 
Number  limited.  References  required. 

Address  The  Secretary. 

New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  403. 

QfarlrAYT  ^mingrTT  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake.  An 
oiarKey  seminary  endowed  home  school  for  both  sexes 
of  11  years  and  upward.  (Jareful  training  in  health  and  character. 
Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  business.  Advanced  courses  in  Art 
and  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards.  Secure  rooms  early. 
Rates,  $350  to  $275.  Martyn  Sum.merbell,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Academic  BuOdlng,  Barracks, 

Mess  Hall  and  Qjrmnasium,  comprising  the  most  complete 
Hrrproof  Milltarr  School  i>lant  In  the  United  States.  Beautiful  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  Hudson  Hirer  Highlands.  Certificates  accepted  by  all  colleges. 

Practical  Commercial  Course,  with  large  Shops,  Laboratories,  etc. 

SUMMER  SESSION.  Special  course  and  training  tor  West  Point  candidates.  Regular  Army 
Officer  and  Military  Equipment  from  War  Department.  Infantry,  Cavalry  and  Cadet  Band. 
(Special  rates  to  good  muslctsns.)  All  Athletic  Teams,  Fencing,  Boxing,  etc. 

BARD  HALL,  speciai  department  for  boys  under  ti.  For  cataiogue  address  The  PBXsiDEn 


FIVE  MILES  FROM  WEST  POINT 


CORNWALL.ON-HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


r  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

las  Prepared 
over  1600  Boys 
lor  Conell. 


of  tiM  Wit 
^hThtory  ihiUim* 
ttOBI  la  tW  €OU« 
try."  PruKlaat 

Sikaraam  af 

L  CotmU. 


fASCADILLA 

Cascadllls  offers  a  thorough  sdio-  1 
lastictrainlng,  congenial  tiring  and  ‘ 
unsurpassed  opponunitlesforphys-  j 
leal  develonnent.  Beautiful  situa-  ! 
tion  near  ComelL  Small  classes. 
Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  busi¬ 
ness  life.  Certificate  privilege.  Ath¬ 
letic  field.  Recreation  building, 
Oymnaslum.  Navy  outfit  Of  rowl^ 
machines,  shells,  etc.  Registration 
Itll-tl  from  M  states  and  7  foreign 
countries.  Farm  of  isa  acres.  Tenns 
It75  to  thi.  Write  (or  catalogue. 

C.  T.  PABSXLL,  AJC.  PiiaclpaL 
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<$len  ({Ellen 

A  Boarding  School  for  Girls 
In  the  Highlands 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Academic,  College  Preparatoiy  and  Finish¬ 
ing  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  IK> 
niestic  Science.  Outdoor  li/t  a  tfocialty. 
Horseback  riding, coasting, skating,  games, 
dancing,  pInsicaT  culture.  Sight-tetiug  in 
Xeni  I  ork  City.  No  entrance  euminations. 
Ideal  climate.  Three  buildings;  twelve 
acres.  Select,  limited  membership.  Refined 
home  life;  training  in  morals  and  manners. 
For  illustrated  bowlet  address  the  Director, 
Dr.  Frederic  Martin  Townsend. 


$600  a  year 


t’M 


sfe 


Manlius  Schools  st  john’t  school 

^  N.  Y.  successful  and  highly  beneficial  military  training,  re- 

BaaatiM  anJ  Haalthful  Country  Location  the  development  young  men  of  character, 

pcreonality  and  etnaency.  ror  nine  years  ranked  by 
U.  S.  Govenunent  as  **  IhstiognUhed  Institution,”  the  supreme  honor  mnted.  All  the  influences  ol  a  well-regrulated  family  life. 
Verbeck  Hall  Sepsrate  school  for  boys  from  8  to  14.  Watchful  care  and  attention,  mifae  n  ••  .  n  .  ■ 


Sftui  tMimy  /0r  €»tatoi[u* 


WM.  VERBECK.  President.  Box  J. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Elmma  Willard  Scliool 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
JVeiY  York— Continued 


For  Girls  loom  Year  XroVv  N.  Y. 

On  the  hills,  400  feet  above  the  city  of  Troy.  Four  beautiful,  new,  fireproof  buildings,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Rnssell  Sage. 
Campus  30  acres.  A  broad  variety  of  work,  including  college  preparation  and  courses  for  girls  not  going  to 

college.  Special  advantages 
in  Music  and  Art  Practical 
course  in  Domestic  Science. 
Certificate  admits  to  Welles¬ 
ley,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Mt. 
Holyoke  colleges.  Tennis 
courts,  hockey,  basketball. 
Gymnasium  with  swimming 
pool  and  bowling  alleys. 
Resident  nurse.  Illustrated 
catalogue  on  requesL 

Mlaa  Ellxa  KcllafS.  Ph.  B.. 
Primclpal 


Rensselaer  Tr.,.N.Y. 
Polytechnic 
Institute 

Courses  in  Civil  Er^neering  (C.  E.),  Mechanical 
Engineering  (M.  E.).  Electrical  Engineering  (E.  E.) 
and  General  Science  (B.  S.).  Also  special  courses. 

Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical, 
Mechanical  and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing 
work  of  graduates  and  students  and  views  of  buildings 
and  campus,  apply  to 


RIVERVIEW 

ACADEMY 


"A  Good  School.” — John  Burroughs. 

Q  A  Boys  School  designed  to  promote  manliness,  sdf- 
leliance.  love  of  study,  and  good  scholarship.  Scientific 
development  of  the  body  under  trained  directors. 

^  Seventy  •seven  years  of  consecutive  management 
have  given  the  school  exceptional  knowledge  of  boys. 
Modm  equipment,  thorough  instruction. 

4  For  catalogue  address 

t.  e.  BAiaiS,  M.  k.,  U.  Paa.,  Ml  7M,  POMHUEPSIE,  N.  T. 


SCHOOL  For  Boys 

Country  Site— Splendid  elevation.  New  dormitory 
and  BCbool  buildlnRn— all  facllltlea.  Small  riaaeea 
—Personal  attention  tor  every  boy.  Stronic  faculty. 
Bends  25  boys  to  college  yearly.  European  and 
Resident  Summer  Schools.  Rates  but  $350  and 
$400.  For  catalogue,  address 

Frank  R.  Sherman.  DIrertor 


Offers  a  quick  and  tboroagB 
preparation  lor  college. 

Military  drill.  Parental  disci¬ 
pline.  Oymnaslum  (graded 
training),  swimming  pool,  ath¬ 
letic  Held  of  Ove  acres,  tannls,  golC 
$500  a  year  coven  all  expenses. 
Junior  Hall,  a  separate  school  for  boys 
under  IS.  Send  today  for  catalogue. 
Bcv.W.A.aANNEV.  A.ll..Pd.B..Prln.,  Osslnlng-on-Bodsen.N.Y. 


New  Yobk,  Poughkeepsie,  Box  806. 

Putnam  Hall 


St.  John’s] 
School 


A  Superior  School  for  Qirls 

Thia  •eboot  wUleommeDdlUelf  to  parrnU  withlaf 
ti  (ive  tbolr  dattgbten  %  brood,  Hbenti  edoooUoiu  ij^  i 

It  U  oor  aioi  to  derelop  eftob  slrt,  not  o&ly  v' 

•raUllr  and  Bkorallj,  but  pbjii^lj 
otoo.  nc  InftoeDoeu  of  ua 
oUruotirr  ChrUtiMi 

Tlie  Ossining 
School  lor  Girls 

Academic, Music. Art andCollegc Fretiaratory 
Courses,  Post  Graduate  and  s|»etlal  work. 

Certificate  privilesei*.  Gymnasium,  year. 

A  separate  house  for  Younger  Girls. 

Year  bwk  with  viewrs  of  the  school  on  retiuest. 

Principal.  CLARA  C.  FULI-ER. 

Associate  Principal,  MARTHA  J.  NARAMORE. 
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RVING 

SCHOOL 


For  Boys 

TarryEown-on*Hudson,  New  York 

Twenty-five  miles  from  New  York,  in 
the  beautiful,  historic  “Irving”  coun¬ 
try.  76th  year.  Twenty-two  years 
under  present  Head  Master.  Nev/ 
site  and  buildings,  l',X)4.  Prepares  for 
all  colleges  and  technical  schools.  In¬ 
dividual  as  well  as  class  instruction. 
Athletic  Field  and  Swimming  Pool. 
New  Gymnasium  ready  this  fall. 

Summer  Camp 

Bantam  Lake 

Litchfield  Hills,  Connecticut. 
1100  feet  altitude.  Address 

Bl.  FURMAN^  A.  Bl.y  HmcI  Master. 
Box  Wil 


Xhe  CdStlC  MasoD*s 

-  Stiborban 

School 

For  Girls 

and 

Young 
Women 
TnrryEown- 
on  •  Hudmn, 
New  York 

Upper  School  tor  girls  13  to  25:  Lower  School  torglrlsS  to  13. 
An  Ideal  union  of  home  and  school  life.  Advantages  of  close 
proximity  to  the  academies  of  art  and  science  of  New  York, 
yet  environed  by  tbe  most  beautiful  surrouDdIngs  and  bene- 
flrlal  lunueuces.  College  preparatory,  graduating  and  special 
courses;  all  departments.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  col¬ 
leges.  New  York  City  Annex.  European  class  tor  travel  and 
study.  For  catalogue  address 

MIS.S  C.  E.  MASON.  LL.  M.,  I.oek  Box  725 


What  School? 

If  you  are  unemployed;  or  dissatisfied  with 
your  work;  or  get  very  low  wages  and  see 
no  prospect  of  advancement — 

Eastman  Can  Help  You 

The  school  has  had  a  national  reputation  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  its  graduates 
command  the  best  positions. 

Accounting,  Business  Higher  Accounting,  Civil 
Service,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Penmanship, 
Modem  and  Academic  Depts. 

Write  for  free  Prospectus. 


PilluffSiiHvm 


eiEMENT  e.  BAINES,  M.A.,  LLI. 
PMIIKNT, 

iOl  682,  POWHKHPSIE.  N.  V. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  York,  Continued— New  Jersey 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy  ^ 


Fwia4H  18H.  A  splendid  combination  of  school  and  home  where  character  is  the  real  goal- 
Gives  lx)ys  a  thorou^  preparation  for  colle«  or  business.  Situated  in  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  Hudson  River  country,  31  miles  from  New  Vork.  Extensively  equipped.  Sound, 
reasonable  military  system.  Manual  Training  Courses.  Many  social  advantages.  Physical 
Culture.  Laree  Gymnasium.  IImhK  Picasaal  laU  lar  bavt  aadcr  IS.  SUIUER  CAW  in  the  ^rk 
shires  under  Mr.  Brusie's  personal  charge,  for  boys  under  15.  For  rate,  withoul  extras,  write  tc 
t'HAKI.F.si  UtKDKHIC  K  lUtl  SlK.  Box  .511.  Osslniiiit-oi|.Hu.l«..ii.  York 


Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute 


St.  Paul’s  School 


Valhalla,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  BW 

A  Friends’  School  for  Girls  (with  separate  departments  for 
iff*  ““der  14  veara  in  care  of  Home  hSother).  43nl 
buildings,  70  acres,  500  ft.  altitude.  25 
miles  from  New  York.  (300  to  $375.  Primary,  PieparatoiY 
ConuEerclal.  Manual  Tinning  Dol 
mestic  Bcienoe  and  MusIcDeot. 
Addrm 

^  0.  a.  Bkab. Mrectar 

"OK 


Healthfully  located  in  Ixautiful  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  i8  miles 
from  New  York.  Buildii^:s  completely  equipp^.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  fine  athletic  fields.  Prepares  for  any  college  or 
scientific  sdiool.  Competent  master  at  the  head  of  each  department. 

A  Lower  School  for  Younger  Boys 
-  For  information  and  Catalog  address 
WALTER  R.  MARSH,  Headmaister,  Box40,GsurdenCitr,L.L 


RYE  SEMINARY 


A  girls’  school,  one  hour  from  New  York. 

Diploma  for  college  preparatory  and  general  course. 
Certiheate  privilege  to  Yassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Mt 
Holyoke. 

U  nusual  advantages  in  music. 

Physical  training,  riding  and  outdoor  sports. 

Mrs.  Life,  The  Misses  Stowe,  Principals, 

_ _ Rye,  New  York.  ’ 

New  Yobk,  Union  SpringsKin-Cayuga  l.ake. 

The  Oakwood  Seminary 

Endowed  boarding  school  tor  boys  and  girls  under  management  of 
Friends.  College  preraration.  Hoard  and  tuition,  (275.  Capacity 
75.  Faculty  of  12.  Patronage  not  limited  to  Quakers.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address  Walter  Hallock  Wood,  A.B.,  Principal. 

Naw  York,  C>tsining.on-Hudson. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

**A  school  that  it  better  than  the  catalogue.**  500  ft.  elevation, 
commanding  a  40~mile  view  of  the  Hudson.  30  miles  from  New  York. 
Complete  equipment.  All  sports.  College  preparatory.  Character 
references  required.  Catalogue  on  request. 


PeekskiU,  New  York, 

Id  the  lant  Aeven  yean: 

Hnrollincnt  increased  100  per  cent;  New 
Buildini^s  ( |135,000 )  erected;  separate 
junior  ^hool  for  young  bo>'S  (10>t3)  estab* 
Ushed;  and  fwt  a  siugU /txilurt  in  cctle^e, 

JOHN  C.  BUCHER.  A.M..  or  I 
CHARLES  A  ROUNSON,  FED.  1 


Newman  School 


New  York,  New  York  City,  607  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Gardner  School  for  Girls 

(57th  year.)  Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Exclusive  location.  Regular 
and  Sp^al  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Physical  culture. 
Aesthetic  dancing.  Outdoor  life.  City  advantages  with  delightiul 
home  life.  Catalogue  B  on  request. 


New  York  City,  63  East  77th  Street. 

The  Finch  School  A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 

from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  corresponding  to  college, 
which  develops  individuality,  cultivates  the  human  interests  and 
sympathies,  and  is  abreast  of  modem  thought. 


Hackensaclk,  FI.  J. 

A  college-preparatory  boarding  school  for  sixty  boys. 
Under  Catholic  auspices. 

JESSE  ALBERT  LOCKE,  A  M..  LL.  S.,  HMdaasUr, 
HELgQH  HOME.  A.  M.,  AsseelaU  HtadmasUr. _ 


Horace  jnann  Cbcnooi  Teachers  College.  Columbia 
University.  For  Boys  and  Girls.  All  grades.  Physical  Education 
Building  open  on  Saturday.  New  athletic  field.  Afternoon  study- 
hours.  Opens  Monday,  Sept.  23nd.  Circulars.  Address 

Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Supt. 

New  York,  Scarsdale. 

Heathcote  Hall 

The  Misses  Lockwood*8  Collemate  School  for  Girls.  A  country 
school  with  all  the  advantages  of  tlie  metropolis.  Faculty  of  sixteen 
instructors.  Superior  opportunities  for  Music  and  Drawing.  Health¬ 
ful  outdoor  life.  40  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Sution. 


New  Jersey,  Madison.  (D.  L.  &W.  R.  R.,  25  miles  from  N.V’.) 

Wilson  MUitary  Academy 

over  fifty  years,  but  now  in  new  quarters  and  beautiful  surroundings. 
50  acres  of  campus,  open  air  swimming  pool,  bowling  alleys,  gym¬ 
nasium,  athletics.  Large  suble  of  horses  and  ponies  for  cavalry  drill 
and  recreation.  Thorough  instruction  in  all  courses.  Ill,  caulogue. 


Miss  Ethel  Walker^s  School  for  Girls 


Prepares  for  Bryn  Mawr  and  other  colleges. 

Special  .facilities  for  riding  and  all  outdoor  activities. 
Number  strictly  limited  to  thirty. 

Particular  attention  given  to  girls  under  fifteen. 

Head  of  School.ETH  elM.Walker,A.M.(  Bryn  M  awr  College). 

Box  174,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


New  York,  Buffalo. 

O*  'EiTarn'arAefc.  College  preparatory  and  special  courses. 

uL8.rg&ret  S  certificate  admits  to  Vas»r,Smith,Welleslc)'. 
Two-years'  course  for  high-school  graduates.  Special  advantages  m 
music,  art,  expression,  domestic  saence.  lArge  gymnasium.  Out- 
of-door  sports.  Resident  pupils  limited  to  twenty.  Terms  (6'J5— 
(750.  Miss  Eva  Macintosh  Davidson,  Prin. 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  Vork  City.  College  pre¬ 
paratory  and  special  courses.  Music,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science- 
Illustrated  caulogue  on  request. 

Address  Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard. 


PRINCETON 


Preparatory  School 

College  preparatory  school  lor  boys  over  fourteen.  Rapid  prog¬ 
ress  possible  because  of  limited  number  of  pupils  (60)  and  freedom 
from  rigid  class  organization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities  in 
the  way  of  buildings  and  grounds.  Special  attention  given  to 
Athletics  and  moral  welfare.  46th  year.  Personal  inspection  in¬ 
vited.  For  year  book,  address  -  „  . 

-I.  B.  KI>'K,  Headmaster,  Prtneeton,  N.  J, 
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i:-VERVBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  Jersey — Continued 


UlL  onranaQr  sohooi  with  ■  High- 
Crlolle^iafe  ola«  Equipmwit. 

—xix.  .X^  Possesses  every  ad- 
A  nST ITCITO  vantage  offered  by 
^  <  other  schools,  re¬ 

x' Of  CvirlS  gardless  of  price. 

Charming  location, 
modem  buildings  of  brick  and  steel.  169  acres, 
lake,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  field, 
tennis  courts.  Academic  and  college  prepara¬ 
tory  courses.  Certificate  privileges. 
Conservatory  advantages  in  Music— 25  pianos, 
pipe  organ,  voice  culture,  violin.  Art :  Home 
Economics  and  Expression.  Cultural  and  vo¬ 
cational  electives.  All  courses  lead  to  diplomas. 
Capacity  175  students.  Under  religious  in¬ 
fluence.  Catalogue.  Address 


r  ^ 

Carlton  Academy 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL 


FOR  GIRLS.  ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

An  exceptionally  good  school,  combining  the  best  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  college  preparatory  and  finishing  school, 
with  special  advantages  for  [>ost-graduatework.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location,  suburban  to  New  York  City.  Certiacales 
accepted  by  v’assar.  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Wells. 
Spacious  grounds  for  outdoor  games.  Gymnasium. 
Tennis,  riding.  Address  Box  610. 

MISS  CREieHTON  tNO  MISS  FARRAR,  PRINCIPALS 


SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  boturding  school  for  boys  under  Catholic 
auspices,  with  laymen  as  teachers.  A  coun¬ 
try  school  in  the  Jersey  hills,  21  miles  from 
New  V’ork.  Seven-acre  campus,  beautiful 
residence  and  school  buildings,  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  outdoor  sports.  Small  classes  and 
individual  training  in  study  and  athletics. 
Prepares  for  all  colleges  or  for  business. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

CHARLES  H.  SCHULTZ,  A.  M.,  Headmaiter. 


Wenonah 


A  real,  live  school  for  active  boj-s. 
Interesting  lessons,  thoroughly 
taught.  All-round  athletics,  hlil- 
itary  training.  Kine  home  and 
social  life.  Successfully  prepares 


teams  1911-1912.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalogue 

^and  year  book. 

Chat.  H.  Ureaee, 
Pres.,  Box  404 
CS  CUytoB  A.  Snyder, 
Hj  Pk.  B.,  Snpi. 
Wenonak,  N.J. 


Blalrstown,  New  Jersey 

A  very  liberally  endowed  school  on  beautiful  highlands.  In 
a  healthful,  invigorating  atmosphere.  Courses  preparatory 
to  any  college  or  technical  school.  Magnificent  stone  build¬ 
ings  thoroughly  equipped.  100-acre  campus.  Beautiful 
lake.  Two  gymnasiums,  swimming  pool,  quarter-mile  run¬ 
ning  track.  Athletic  held.  Tuition,  S350.  80  miles  from 

New  York,  65th  year.  New  Dormitory,  with  ideal  equip¬ 
ment  for  younger  boys.  Catalogue  on  request. 

JOHN  C.  SHAIPE,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Principal,  P.  0.  Boi  Q 


i  country 
if  sixteen 


7eaaie  jnstitute  Boys’  School  in  America” 

In  choosing  a  school  for  your  boy,  you  place  character  and  scholarship  fore¬ 
most  in  your  requirements.  So  do  we  in  selecting  our  boys.  We  have  an  en¬ 
viable  record  for  fitting  boys  for  college  and  for  life.  And  we  have  260  enthusi¬ 
astic  boys  here.  We  prepare  for  all  colleges  and  engineering  schools.  Thorough 
business  course.  Liocation  nine  miles  from  Princeton ;  region  unsurpassed 
for  health.  Modem  equipment.  Sixty-acre  campus,  athletic  field,  gymnasium 
with  indoor  track  and  swimming  pool.  Laboratories,  library,  observatory,  mu¬ 
seum.  Summer  camp.  Rates  $400  to  $500.  Lower  School  for  boys  11  to  14  years. 
48th  year  opens  Sept.  24th.  1913.  Write  today  for  catalogue  and  booklets. 
R.  W.  SWETLAND,  A.  Rl.,  Headmaster,  Box  7  H.  Hlfhtstoivn,  N.  J. 


Beard. 


g  School 
ipervised. 
Advisory 
rd;  Rev. 
lolumbla; 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  Jersey  Cont. —  Washington,  D.  C. 


Freehold 

'‘Military,  but  Not  Rmformatory” 

TWO  DISTINCT  SCHOOLS 

New  Jersey 
Military 

Military 

Our  schools  are  nearly  half  a  mile  apart;  each  is  compleie  In  Itself  and 
entirely  independent  of  tbe  other.  Tbe  rules  and  regulations  are  those 
best  adapted  to  each  school,  but  both  are  under  tbe  SAME  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  Each  school  limited  to  50  cadets.  Insures  Individual  care  and 
Instruction.  Preparation  tor  college  or  business;  beautiful  country 
location,  43  miles  from  New  York  and  66  from  Philadelphia.  Modern 
equipment,  gymnasiums  and  athletic  fields.  For  catalogue  address 

School 

Academy 

Fur  Boys  7  to  13 

For  Older  Boys 

^  Boles  $450  to  $500 

Major  CHAELEB  M.  DOHCAM,  Boa  78,  FrMhold,  M.  1. 

Rates  $475  to  $550  ^ 

Kin 

Sch 


G  S  L  E 


School  for  Boys 

CaUcfc  prcMralory.  Location  of  unusual  healthfulness.  22 
miles  from  New  York  City,  in  the  New  Jersey  hills.  Individ¬ 
ual  instruction  in  small  classes.  Bovs  are  taught  how  to 
study.  Gymnasium,  bowling  alley,  billiard  room.  Large 
athletic  field.  Separate  residence  for  younger  boys.  For 
illustrated  catalogue  address 

J.  R.  CAMPBELL  A.  M. _ B«i  »L _ ESSEX  FELLS.  N.  J. 


Montclair  Academy  Boys 

On  the  Ora^e  Mountains,  500  feet  elevation,  13  miles  from 
New  York.  Complete  equipment,  including  gymnasium,swim- 
ming  pool  and  athletic  held.  Correspondence  (or,  better,  a  per¬ 
sonal  visit)  invited  from  those  desiring  the  best.  Our  booklet, 
“Your  Boy  and  Our  School,”  will  interest  you  no  matter  where 
your  son  is  educated.  Address 

John  C.  MacVicar,  A.M.,  Lock  Box  SO,  Montclair,  N.  J, 


‘  !36Ti  I  ij  1 1 1 

Washington  College 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 
Our  purpose  is  the  individual  development  of  the  boy’s 
scholarship  and  character  for  the  work  of  the  world,  either  in 
college  or  business.  A  large,  sympathetic,  efficient  faculty, 
carefully  selected  pupils  of  high  character,  adequate  equip¬ 
ment,  carefully  supervised  athletics,  military  discipline, 
healthful  location.  For  catalogue,  address 
Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Prin., 

Col.  T.  D.  Landon,  Commandant. 

_  _ Bordentown-on-the-Dklaware,  N.  j. 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL  S’U 


tightecoth  year.  Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul,  Miss  Anna  Sof^iia 
Woodman,  Principals.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  LL.D..  President 
Board  of  Directors.  College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses, 
including  Domestic  Science.  New  School  Building.  Residence 
re*model^.  Ten  acres  of  grounds;  Gymnasium  and  Physical 
Director.  Circulars  on  application.  In  the  Jersey  Hills  tHeuty 
miles  from  New  York. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washin^on,  SlOO  R  St.,  N.  W. 
MflHicAn  TTflII  QtIsaaI  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  College 
maaison  nau  ocnooi  ^nd  Elective  Courses.  Music,  Art, 
Expression.  Modern  Languages,  Domestic  Science,  Riding,  Swim¬ 
ming,  Educational  advanuges  of  Washington.  Jllustrateid  year¬ 
book.  Address 

_  _ Prof,  and  Mrs,  Gbo.  F.  Winston,  Principals. 


Prepares  for  Any  College 

Situated  in  the  strategic  center  of  broadest  education.  The 
graduates  of  this  school  who  enter  colleges  snd  scientific 
schools  are  noted  for  their  preparedness  and  aelf.coniH- 
dence.  Our  development  of  educative,  athletic  and  social 
activities  produces  individuality  and  well  rounded  charac¬ 
ter.  A  school  for  ambitious  boys.  Progress  limited  only  by 
ablUty. 

Seml-collegiate  life,  safeguarded.  Six  new,  substantlaL 
impressive  buildings,  where  teyj^and  m^ers  live  happily 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1333  19th  Street.  | 

Miss  Madeira’s  School  for  Girls  mrll'v^thcertlSaS 

privilege  to  Vassar,  Smith  and  Wellreley.  Complete  academic  course 

_ ;  m 

_ Miss  Lucv  Madeira,  A.B.  (Vassar).  ;  ' 


District  of  Oilumbia,  Wuhinmon. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary  f-'i  ouT^rali^c’^ 


Literature,  Muaic,  Art,  Elocution  and  Domestic  Science.  Campus  of 
eleven  acres  for  outdoor  sports.  Healthful  location  in  Washington’s 
“  Suburb  Beautiful.”  Artesian  water. 

_ _  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker,  Principals. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1906  Florida  Ave. 
f^i.ncf-nn  TToll  A  School  for  Girls.  Fistablished  1893.  Pre- 
OUUslOU  nail  paratory  and  Academic  Courses.  Two  years 


Post-graduate  and  College  work.  Muaic,  Art  and  Expression.  Build¬ 
ing  specially  planned  for  the  school.  Athletics. 

Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principal. 

Miss  E.  M.  Clark,  LL.A.,  Associate. 


District  of  C^olumbia,  Washington,  3009  Columbia  Road/ 
Trarin  Hall  Plan  to  make  your  daughter  a  worth-while  wonV^ 
win  xiail  Consult  Irwin  Hall,  an  English- French  school  {bf 
girls,  in  the  (inest  section  of  Washington.  Its  aim  is  the  higher; 
moral,  mental  and  physical  development  of  students  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  real  life.  Primary,  Academic,  Elective  and  Post-Graduate 
courses.  Arts  and  Sciences.  Address  Mrs.  Sarah  Irwin  Mattinoly. 


and  track  teama  under  competent  coach. 


Special  Preparation 
for  West  Point  and  Annapolis 

t2  per  cent,  of  graduates  successful  entrants  in  ten  years. 
Tbe  U.S.  Academies’  methods  of  instruction  are  closely  fol¬ 
lowed.  Small  classes.  Much  individual  attention.  Physical 
preparation  as  well  as  mental.  Courses  designed  to  cover 
all  requirements  of  entrance  to  either  West  Point  or  An¬ 
napolis.  Whenever  possible,  pupils  prepare  for  the  first 
term  at  the  Academies  besides  preparing  for  admission. 
Catalog  of  either  College  Preparatory  or  U.  S.  Academy 
Prei>aratory  Course  free  on  request.  Write  to 

4105  CwMKCnuT  hwmm  WitBRNiM,  0.  C. 


An  Ideal  School  for  Girl*  and  Young  Women 

LocBted  In  B  cbBrmlng  park  of  ten  bctcb.  Surrounded  by 
and  within  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  varied  educational 
Instltutlona  for  which  Waablngton  la  tamed. 

Cultured  Inatruetora:  delightful  home  life;  refined  aaao- 
clatlona;  soeial  advantages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  Cer¬ 
tificate  and  College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and 
Domestic  Science.  Literature  on  request.  Address 
F.  MKNaFEB,  Preeldewt,  WaaMwa*-*.  D.  C. 


P  ■  I  nien  are  always  in  demand.  Ta#  Bliss 

glsswisal  Ssaesli  with  Ita  well 
equipped  ahopa  and  laboratoriea,  la 
peculiarly  qualified  to  give  a  ssodsased  eeerse  i  n  Electrical 

.vvVUiiyy/.  Engineering 

wSCfaf If/fvCw  Rvery  detail  taught.  Actual  construction, 
insti^tton,  testing.  Course,  with  diploma, 

f  In  One  Year 

M  yean’  reputation,  with  over  2000  young 
men  trained .  21  at  year  opena  Sept  24th.  Send  tor  new  catalogue. 

ao  TAKOtOA  AVgNUg,  WABMIMCTOM,  O.  C. 


-  TMAtiorvAl 

Cathedral  School 


Nation^ 


sica] 

euty 


FOR  GIRLS 

Mt.  St.  Alban,  Wnshinittun,  D.  C. 

Within  the  Cathedral  Close  of  40  acres.  Fireproof  build¬ 
ing.  Accommodation  for  100  boarding  pupils.  Single  and 
double  rooms.  Certificate  admits  to  college.  Special  Courses. 
Music  and  Art. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  W.ASHINGTOJf, 
President  Board  of  Trustees. 

MR.S.  B.ARBOL'K  WALKER.  M.  A.,  Principal. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Regular  and  Special  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Travel  Class.  Golf,  Tennis,  Cross  Country  Tramping, 
Horseback  Riding.  Catalogue  on  request. 


A  National  Cathedral  School  A 

A  Suburban  School  ^ 

on  MottAt  Sta  Alban.  Washlfiflleii,  D*  C* 

A  great  school  for  boys,  offering  exceptional  advan- 
tages  in  the  preparation  for  colleges  and  for  business. 
Students  have  unusual  opportunity  to  hear  and  know  men 
prominent  in  public  life.  Remarkably  healthful  location; 
magnificent  grouhds;  45  acres;  fine  athletic  field;  large  gym¬ 
nasium.  Modem  buildings.  The  Bishop  of  Washlngtoa 
(BpUcopal)  Freeideat  Board  of  Trustees.  Send  today  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Address  B.  L.  GRB(K>,  HeadaiMter,  Box  lOS* 


For  Young  Women 

Located  in  the  finest  resitlential  section  of  the  National  Capital, 
overiooking  Dupont  Circle.  Delightful  school  life  combined  with  Wash¬ 
ington  advantages.  Two  yeera*  course  for  High  School  graduetee. 
General  and  Special  Courses.  I>epartnient  uf  Domestic  Science. 
Music,  Elocution,  Arts  and  Crafts.  Modem  Languages.  Outdoor 
aporta.  Sight  seeing  each  week.  |60(V|800  a  year. 

^QffUO  «.  THOMPSON,  Prill..  1601  CoMedIcul  Aw.,  «athii«toii,  a  C. 


12.  Pre- 
ro  yean 


For  Girls 

Washington, 
D.  C. 
(Suburbs) 


AUthe 
attractive 
features  of 
the  large  and 
the  small  school 


A  Junior  College  with  Preparatory  Department  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work.  Rational  courses  of  great  range.  Opportunities 
for  social  development,  intimate  teacnlng  and  companionships. 
The  school  life  of  the  girl  a  preparation  for  the  reiu  life  of  the 
woman.  Specialists  in  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science, 


Arts  and  Crafts,  Secretarial  branches,  Library  Methods,  ^ 
Business  Law.  Modem  Gymnasium— indoor  and  open-air  sports. 
Bowling,  Swimming,  Riding.  Democracy  of  life  and  consideration 
for  the  individual.  Descriptive  illustrated  volume,  mailed  to 
parents  Interested  in  the  choice  of  a  school  for  their  daughters. 


Address  the  RECISTIIAII,  NATIONAL  PARK  SEMINARY,  Box  lBa,Foroat  Clou,  Maryland 


Bristol  School 

For  Girls  Washington,  D.  C. 

Has  the  only;  really  fireproof  school  building  in 
Washington,  is  the  only  school  with  its  own  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  its  own  gymnasium  large  enough  for 
indoor  regulation  basketball.  Exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  physical  development. 

The  three  connected  building?  stand  in  their  own  park  of 
three  acres  on  the  Heights,  in  the  most  healthful  and 
finest  residential  section  of  the  city.  The  property  is  valued 
at  12110,000.00. 

Preparatory,  Academic  and  two-yeafs’  Collegiate  Courses. 
Elective  Courses.  Conversational  French  a  specialty. 
Scholarly  work.  Literature,  Psychology,  Civics  by  M errill 
E.  Gates,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  ex-Ptes.  Amherst 
College.  All  advantages  of  the  Capital. 

MISS  ALICE  A.  BRISTOL.  Principal 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
_ Pennsyl  vania 


enn  sylvan  ia 
State 
Normal  School 


I 


A  completely  equipped  nor¬ 
mal  school  offering  a  practi¬ 
cal  education  at  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  cost.  Its  thor¬ 
ough  courses  enable  am¬ 
bitious  young  men  and 

women  to  qaalifT  lor  tood’talaried  positiooi  in  teaching 
and  other  profeMionr.  The  rates  are  extremely  low 
$19S  fpr  prospecttve  tMChera  and  $2S5  for  non- 
proapoctivo  toachers*  These  chatgei  inclode  40 
weeks*  toitioos  living,  laondry*  etc.,  and  apply  to 
applicants  from  ootside  the  state  as  well.  Unsor*  i 
pafsably  situated  in  a  region  of  model  healthful*  i 
^  ness  and  beauty.  Perfect  sanitation.  Modem  J 
buildings  with  latest  appliances.  Superrised  and  m 
simported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  All  M 

a  A  Athletics.  Opens  Sepu  10.  In  connection  is  the  fl 

1  NormaJ  Conservatory  gf  Mum  m\ 
■  aiH  School  gf  line  Arts  Mil 

n  -ifferinc  t  complete  moical  edocatioo  at  a  M\\\ 
S  very  reaaonable  fisure.  Voice,  Piaoo,  01 
a  Oryan,  Violin  ororchettial  inctiamenti.  g| 

■  Theory  of  Music,  etc.  A  handsomely  Ml 
a  illustrated catalocue  with  deuiled  in-  MIIW 
a  formation  on  request.  Address  ■  refc" 
\  JAMES  t«MaiT.U.O..PlMKINL  1 
a  lasusa.  Pa.  M\  toV 


Miss  Cowles’  School  gTtU 

(Highland  HaU),  HolUdaysburg,  Pa. 

Misa  Emma  Milton  Cowles,  A.  B.,  Head  of  Schojol. 

Prepares  for  Brj-n 
Mawr,  Wellesley, 
Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  Vassar.  Certif¬ 
icate  prlvlIeRcs. 
Also  strong  general 
course.  Music, 
Art,  Domestic 
Science.  Healthful 
location.  In  heart  of 
Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains.  Pure  spring 
water.  Stone  build¬ 
ing,  modern  Im¬ 
provements — all 
Hi(.HLAND  HALL  rooms  Connect  with 

bath.  Gymnasium, 

swimming  pool  and  new  sleeping  porch.  Resident  physical 
director  and  speelallsts  In  all  departments. 

For  catalogue  address  THE  SECRETARY. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

A  thoroughly  efficient  home  school  for  bo^. 

Eleven  miles  from  PhlUdelphia  in  a  residential  and  college  suburb, 
without  saloons  or  factories.  Unqualifiedly  endors^  by  its  neighbors.  • 
Special  advantages  of  college  environment. 

Remarkable  health  record  for  twenty  years  due  to  perfected  water  and 
sewage  systems.  sanitar>'.  modem  buildings,  and  wholesome  regulation 
of  exercise  and  habits.  Ample  provision  for  indoor  and  outdoor  athletics 
uoJer  faculty  supervision. 

Unusually  adequate  fM’eparation  for  college.  Instructors  of  success¬ 
ful  ex}>erience  and  culture.  **Unit  system"  of  promot-on  by  subject. 

A  unique  record  in  the  properly  balanced  development  of  Mys. 
mentally,  morallv,  physically,  socially 

Junior  School  for  smaller  boys,  with  srt>arate  dormitory- 
detailed  information  address  Arthmr  R.  ToallmsoH,  Bwarthnora,  Ya. 


Why  Should  I  Send  My  Son  to  a 
Military  School?** 

In  answer  to  the  above  question,  from  a  mother. 

Col.  CHAS.  E.  HYATT.  President  of 

Pennsylvania  Alilitary  College 

CHESTER,  PA. 

sent  the  telegram  here  reproduced: 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPAn7~ 


"StSSStSZrSCrirr •  Cbener,  Pa.,  Match  25, 1915. 
Mn.  ].  Porter  Ashbrook, 

Bridgeboco,  New  Jener. 

Militair  edncatioo  train,  lot  exercise  of  power  and  dis* 
charge  of  teepootihilUy;  gives  a  penooal  sundatdof  dorr 
based  upon  obedience  to  lawful  autbotiif ;  uses  precept, 
example  and  wide  range  of  disciplinatr  doty  as  agencies 
in  nuking  character;  compels  thought  of  others  and  tteir 
intetesu;  continually  imposes  self-teslraint ,  discipline 
lor  continuous  eftort,  lac  emergencies,  lor  sacrifice. 

Under  no  other  system  can  one  to  sorely  or  so  fully  find 
Umtelf ;  aims  to  make  the  body  a  responsive  and  capable 
machine;  the  mind  an  alert,  efficient,  forceful  agency; 
the  soul  a  correct  interpreterof  and  motive  power  ioc  tight. 

Col.  CHAS.  E.  HYATT.  President. 

A  fuller  presentation  of  what  this  great  school  has  to 
offer  is  contained  in  our  catalogue,  which  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  upon  request 

PREPARATORY  AND  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

Degrees  granted  in  Civil  Engineering  (C.  E.) 

Chemistry  (B.  &)  Art  (A.  B.) 


{Lake  CM  Schcoi  Orcunds) 

Miss  Marshall’s  School 

FOR  QtllLS  OAK  LANE,  PHILADELPHIA 

A  school  of  many  advantages.  Situated  In  Philadelphia's 
most  beautiful  suburb.  Colley  Preparatory,  General  and 
Special  Courses.  Music.  Art,  Elocution.  Supervised  atb* 
letirs  on  the  spacious  school  grounds.  Catalogue. 

MISS  E.  8. 1CAK8HALL.  Oak  Laas,  Philadtlphia.  Pa. 


Wilson  College  Women 

Beautiful 
sItuatiuD  B 
Cumber* 
landValley, 
extenxlTt 
cam  pua, 
water  sup¬ 
ply  approv¬ 
ed  by  state 
Board  of 
Health: 

careful  provision  for  the  health  of  students,  a  good  sotial  atrooe 
phere,  a  strong  faculty,  high  Intellectual  standards:  solid,  thorougi 
work.  Courses  lead  to  B.  A.  degree.  A  go^  department  of  musit 
Strong  rellgloiis  Influence.  Catalogue  and  views  cent  on  request 
AMHA  JANE  McKEAS,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D..  Pre.ldant,  Chambersbarg,  Pa 


.  uitni  Hurt 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boyt^ 

Each  bov  studied  and  his  work  adapted  to  his  n^s.  Ch»  [ 
acter  developed  along  positive  lines.  Known  and  indorsed  bf  I 
every  American  University.  Broad  business  courses  for  boys' 
not  going  to  college.  Beautiful  new  dormitory  and  136  acres 
of  land  have  just  been  added  to  equipment.  Opens  26th  Year,(^ 
under  same  management,  Sept.  23, 1913. 

Write  for  catalog  j 

KisIdmineUia  Springs  School,  DepL  1,  Saltaburg,  P* ' 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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South  Wing- 
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EVERYBODY'S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Pennsylvania— Continued 


rsburg 

Academy 

Mer«erftb«rc,  Pm» 


HDk  Aim  of  the  Bcheol^A  thorough 

KjV  E  ■  physical, mental  and  moral  train* 

■  X_  I  ■  *^8  for  college  or  business. 

I7V  I  ■  Splat  of  Scbool^A  manly  tone  of 

^  ■  H  self-reliance,  under  Christian 

^  masters  from  the  great  univer* 

sities.  Personal  attention  given 
to  boy. 

XiOcatlOB— In  the  country,  on  the 
C— western  slope  of  the  famous 
*■— —  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  healthful 
spots  of  America. 

Entrance  to  Matn  Hall  ^alpmeat  —  Modem  and  com* 
plete.  Magnificent  new  Gymna* 
Mum.  Write  for  catalogue  and  **The  Spirit  of  Mercersburg.'* 
WILLIAM  MAMM  IRVIME,  LL.  D.,  Headmaster,  Box  107  i 


St.  Luke’s  School  E^y, 

Is  "a  thorough  and  honest  schools  the  kind  0/ school  to  ivhick  sen- 
stble  parents  desire  to  send  their  BISHOP.Whitakek. 

The  uniform  success  of  our  graduates  in  life,  both  at  college  and 
in  business,  is  proof  of  our  sound  methods  in  training  boys  from 
10  to  IS  years  of  age. 

The  refinement  of  our  home-life  and  the  careful  individual  in¬ 
struction  by  experienced  teachers  produce  in  our  students  content¬ 
ment,  culture,  and  scholarship. 

Our  situation  is  healthful,  naturally  beautiful,  and  free  from  un¬ 
desirable  influences.  Our  grounds  are  large,  SO  acres  in  all.  Our 
buildings  are  new. 

Athletics  are  encouraged  both  on  the  large  athletic  held  and  in 
the  p  mnasium,  but  are  closely  supervised  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
boy  a  education. 

Our  limited  number  of  students  permits  special  attention  to  each 
boy  's  health,  morals,  scholarship,  and  comfort 

You  can  wisely  trust  your  bov  to  our  care.  For  illustrated 
catalogue,  with  further  details,  address 

CHARLES  HENRY  STROUT,  A.M.,  Headmaster 
Wuyne,  Pa.  (14  miles  from  Philadelphia). 


Beautiful  mountain  fttuatlon.  noted  for  Ite 
pure,  healthy  air.  Special  care  given  to  the 
development  of  character  and  aoclal  training. 
Motto:  "Sound  Mind  in  a  Sound  Body."  Mod* 
em  eciulpment.  S  home-Uke  huUdlngs.lM  acres 
o(  park  land.  Academic  and  College  Prepara- 
torycouraei.  Muaie,  Domestic  Science.  Gym- 
naiium.  Athletic  Field  ;  Phyilcal  Director. 


A  Coltiiral  and  Practical  School 

Jenklntowu.  Fa.  (13  mlautM from  FblUddphlal^^S 
Has  a  twofold  aim  :  to  discover  and 
develop  each  pupil's  aptitude  for 
^  __  some  definite  life-work;  and  to 

Youno  culture  through 

Women  ~  ^  academic  and  social  train. 

College  Prepar-  i.  ‘"B-  These  are  of  equal 

atory;  College  De-  T T  importance.  And 

partments:  Conserva-  w~m  both  are  success. 

tory  ot  Music;  Art,  Arts 

and  Crafts,  Oratory.  Courses  YAT  *“**y  accom. 

tn  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  lyi/  p  1  i  s  h  e  d 

Secretaryship,  Normal  Gymnas.  ff  |r  here. 

tics.  Normal  Kindergarten  as  elec- 

tive.s.  Free,  healthful  country  life  near  f  M 

Philadelphia.  Unusual  buildings.  Rooms 

with  private  baths.  Swimming  Pool:  Athletic  M  I 

Field,  and  new  Gymnasium.  Moderate  terms.  I# 

y  Apply  for  catalogue  to  _ 

NW  M,  H.  KEASER,  IMi.!)..  President 
Eev.  D.  E.  KEEE,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Aitoeiate 


Pdont3 
School 


\  \  FOR  Y0UN6  LADIES 

I  Founded  1  8  S  0.  Flexible 
I  udaptatlon  of  class  and  in- 
I  dividual  instruction  in 

,  I  language,  literature,  his- 

*  I  tory,  music,  science,  art, 

I  economics,  domestic  sci- 

f  ence.  Experienced  facul- 
I  ty.  Exceptional  social  and 
#  home  life,  together  with 
/  carefully  supervised  phys* 
/  leal  exercise,  are  features. 
/  /Modemly  equipped  buildings 
^  /  in  a  beautiful  park  of  85  acres. 
/  20  minutes  to  Philadelphia.  For 
p  catalog  and  views  address 
MUs  Abhy  A.  ButherUnd,  PrinetMl 
OfOBti  Bekool  P.  0.,  Pa. 


TTry:]^  TTT^ 

j  ^  nil. 


An  excellent  record  in  preparing  boys  for  college  and 
technical  schools.  Beautiful,  elevated  grounds.  Fine, 
modem,  sanitary  dormitories.  Good  school  life.  Labora- 
fofy,  Kymnasium,  athletic  field.  Remarkable  health 
recoroT  Terms  moderate.  Personal  inspection  invited. 
Send  today  for  catalogue. 

ThAddcn,  a.  Helm,  A.  M.,  and  Edwln'M.  Hartman,  A.  H., Prlne. 


BISHOPTHORPE  MANOR!  Baldwin 


The  MennUin  School  lor  Girls. 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PENNA. 

In  the  "Switzerland  of  America." 
Picturesquely  situated  on  Fountain 
Hill,  amid  tbe  beautiful  Lehigh 
V  Range.  Two  hours  from  New  York; 

one  and  one-balf  hours  from  Phlla- 
deipbla.  A  strictly  flrst-class  semi- 
nary  for  a  select,  limited  number  of 
College  Preparatory  and  Fln- 
ishlng  Courses.  Certificate  privl* 
\  leges.  Two  years'  advanced  cul- 
\  tural  course  for  high  school  gradu- 
/dll  ates.  Attractive  borne  life  a  lead- 

Ing  feature.  Exceptional  advantages  In  Music,  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Domestic  Art  and  Elocution.  Physical  Culture,  In¬ 
cluding  aesthetic  and  folk  dancing.  Delightful  climate.  Stately 
buildings  (stone  and  brick);  spacious  grounds;  athletics  and 
outdoor  life.  "The  kind  of  school  that  girls  like."  Established 
1866.  Terms,  $500.  For  booklets  address 

CLAUDE  N.  WYANT.  Principal.  Box  236 


iris  MAWR 1 

c/  PENNA  ly 

Prepares  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  yJuJgB 
Vassar  and  Wellesley  Colleges. 

Also  strong  general  course  with 
diploma.  Exclusive  possession 
for  the  entire  year  of  the  fire- 
proof  stone  building  and  ex- 
tensive  grounds  makes  possible  |L 
many  improvements  before 

Jaa, L.  Brewadl,  A.  M HmS  of  tho  School.  ' 

SUsxbetb  Pomtt  Johiuoa,  A.  B.,  AMoelxt*  HM4  of  Bchool. 
For  catalogue  address 

The  Beldwia  School,  P.  O.  Box  Brya  Mawr,  Fa* 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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i8 _  EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

Pennsylvania— Cont.,  Kentucky 


Combs  Conservatory  of  Music 


Gives  and  tarr/Mi  iUUHtufu.  Yaur  nctdi  are  coDiildered.  On  entrance  you  are  assigned  to  a  teacher  especially 

adapted  (or  dtvtloftug  the  best  in  you.  D%\ily  reports  keey  the  IHreetor  tu  toueh  -with  the  entire  Sfhoo/.  Vatiy  snyervistOM  shows 
you  horv  to  work.  Four  Recitals  a  week  give  you  ample  opportunity  for  Pubiu  Perjormnme. 

YOU  MUST  SUCCEED 

for  we  give  you  a  sa/e^  sound,  sure  foundation.  We  dexetop  your  latent  qualities.  Modern  and  scientific  methods  Insure  to  you 
economy  of  time,  money,  labor.  Reciprocal  relations  with  the  U.  of  Pa.  Training  Courses  (or  Teachers.  Public  8chool 
Music.  Tuning  Course.  LADIES*  DORMITORIES.  A  School  of  Ins/tratson,  hnthusiasm,  Sueeess  and  /.<?j'ii//v.«Catalogue. 
GILBERT  RAY^OLDS  COMBS  Director  1321  S  Broad  84.,  Philadelphia. 


Williamsport  Dickinson 
Seminary 

College  Preparatory',  Commercial,  Scientific  and  Classical 
Courses.  Coeducational.  $310  per  year.  Absolutely  no 
extras.  Consersatory  privileges  in  vocal  music,  piano, 
violin,  art  and  expression.  Healthful  location.  Athletics 
under  trained  directors.  Bowling.  Two  gymnasiums.  New 
building. 

itwJAiiiii  e.  COWIHII,  D.  I.,  406  kUDtm<i  ST.,wmuiiiroiiT.  pa. 

Harrisburg  Academy 

^  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

A  country  school  founded  17H6.  Modem  buildings,  large 
campus.  Smallclassesandindividualinstruction.  Thorough 
college  preparation.  Kate  $400- $4M)  for  single  room.  Super¬ 
vised  athletics.  Separate  school  for  younger  boys.  We 
invite  closest  investigation  —  a  personal  visit  if  possible. 

For  cauilogue  address 

ARTHUR  R.  BROWN.  B.A.,  Headmaster. 


Pennsylvania,  Jenkintow 

Abington  Friends’  School 

10  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Co-educational.  Prepares  for  lead¬ 
ing  colleges.  Art  and  Music.  Athletic  Field.  Kate  $300.  Careful 
moral  training. 


Pennsylvania,  Bucks  Co.,  George  School  P.  O. 
flanrrra  QyVinnI  Cnder  management  of  Society  of  Friends. 
OcOrge  OCnOOl  Kndow^.  Thorough  college  preraration. 
General  course,  emphasizing  Knglish,  Science,  Manual  Training, 
Domestic  Science.  New  swimming  pool.  Athletic  fields.  TJl  acres 
on  Neshaminy  creek,  33  miles  north  of  Philadelphia. 

_ Georue  A.  Walton,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Kentucky,  Lexington,  Box  2. 

TTotniiFnn  PnllatvA  Voung  Women.  4Sth  year.  A 

uamucon  L/OUege  Blue-Crass  home-school  with  Univer¬ 
sity  Advantages.  Faculty  ol  28.  Beautiful  six-acre  campus.  Five 
well-e<)uipped  buildings.  Standard  Junior  College  Course.  Music, 
Art,  Expression.  Yearly  expense  $300.  For  caulogue,  address 

_  ^  _ _ ZS?  President. 

Kentl'ckv,  Lexington,  Box  15. 

Sayre  CoUege  for  Women  *e“'’SJlhtilr‘’' “feer^n* 

equipment.  Preparatory  and  standard  Jr.  College  Courses.  Music, 
Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Culture,  An  accredited 
school.  $'250.  Catalogue. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Spencer,  Pres. 


I  Former  Home  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Kennett  Square,  Pi 

=  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS.  33  miles  ' 

=  Philadelphia.  For  a  select  number  of  boys,  9  to  18 
i  Individual  Instruction  —  pain.slaking  and  thorough. 

=  master  to  six  boys.  Real  home  life,  with  abundant 
:  Single  rooms.  Estate  of  Ig.l  acres.  Manual  training. 

=  athletics.  Swimming  pool.  Electric  light,  stci 

5  heat,  spring  water.  Telephone — or  write  for  catalogue. 

I  JESSE  EVANS  PHILIPS,  A.  M..  Principal,  Box  701 
diiiiiiiiiiiililliiiiiiiittiiiitiiittiiiiiitiiintiiiiiiniiiiiititiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiHii 

Penn  Hall  i% 

Aim — Fuil  Dmvelopmeni  of  True  Womanhood 

ursew  of  Study— CoUege  Preparaton’i  Modern  I - 

isic,  Art*  Domestic  Science  Courses.  Certificate  i 

i  outdoor  sports.  Rooms  with  private  bath.  Hotel  C _ 

elsea,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  occupied  by  school  during 
h  year.  Rates,  f425.  Catalogue  and  views.  Address 
“  a.  MAOILL.  A.M  -  “ 


Pennsylvania,  Kingston. 

Wyoming  Seminary 

College  Preparation,  Business,  Domestic  Science,  Music.  Elo¬ 
cution.  Co-educationid,  Fine  buildings.  69th  year  opens  .Sept 
ITth.  Catalogue. 

L.  L.  SpRAr.i'B,  D.D.,  President. 


Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem  Preparatory  School 

Preiiares  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Lehigh,  Cornell,  etc.  I4JI 
teys  prepared  for  college  in  35  years.  t.arge  grounds.  New  build¬ 
ings:  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  fields.  Summer  session. 
Caulogue.  H.  E.  Foerinc,  B.  S.,  Headmaster. 


Pennsylvania,  Pennsburg,  Box  HI. 

Perkiomen  Seminary  High-Grade  Academy. 
Co-educational.  Small  classes.  Honor  Men  in  leading  collegea 
M  usic.  Filocution,  I  tomestic  Science,  Agriculture.  .Strongly  moral.  , 
No  profanity,  liquor,  tobacco,  or  hazing.  $350.00  to  $400.00.  Cata-  ! 

logue  free. _ Rev^  O^S.  Kkibbel,  1).  D.,  Prin.  , 

Kentucky,  Louisville,  137  E.  Broadway.  Uffers  exceptional  ad-  | 

LouisvUle  CoUege  of  Dentistry  SemS  i 

courses.  Strong  faculty.  Efficient  corps  of  demonstrators.  Huildinc, 
equipment  and  apparatus  modern  in  every  detail.  Opportunities  lot 
the  clinical  application  of  the  principles  of  dentistry  unequaled.  Infer* 
mation  gladly  furnished.  Write  W.  E.  Grant,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Dt 
Kentucky,  Shelbyville. 

Qs*ionfa  TTill  Q/*Viaa1  An  English  and  Classical  School  for 
OClcIlCc  mil  OCnOOl  Oirls.  CoUege  Preparatory  course  wth 
certificate  privileges  at  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  other  colleges. 
88  years  of  successful  work.  College  trained  teachers.  Superior 
advantages  in  Music,  Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art.  Rate  $351. 

Mrs.  w.  T.  Poynter,  PrincipaL 


KENTUCKY  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 


Thj.  C*hAnl  Fowwdwl  1 845.  The  onig  school  with  two  sepsrate  homes  In  congenUl,  healthful  cllinales.  that  stimu- 

I  nC  3Cn0vl  late  ambition,  create  a  desire  for  study  and  allow  recreation  and  athletics  outdoors  ail  the  year.  The 

■Bfllh  w  WInlAi*  school  has  permanent  home  buUdings  with  complete  equipment  at  Lyn^n.  Ky.,  and  winter  Quarteis- 

W IID  8  W  iniCr  a  HO, 000  estate— on  the  eastern  coast  of  Rorlda.  Tripo  made  by  specuU  Pullman  train.  A  feature  of  the 

llAmo  <n  school  is  the  extensive  Scientific  Department  in  a  new  fireproof  science  building  having  w^wo^ng 

nUIll"  111  riUriQS  machinery  and  fine  physidu  and  chemical  laboratories.  Practical  fieldwork  In  engineering.  Tw^ 
year  course  in  scientific  and  practical  agriculture.  Special  course,  preparatory  to  college,  technical  uni* 
werslties  and  business  life.  One  teacher  for  every  ten  boys,  ^rollment  limited  to  150.  Military  work  suj>e^sed  by  U.  S.  Anny  Officer. 
Complete  information  and  Illustrated  catalogue  on  request.  Address  Tho  RE61BTKAB«  K«  M.  I.,  Lyndon,  Ky. 
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ONE  OF  TWELVE  SCHOOL  BUILOINUS 


its  endowment  of  over  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  it  can  limit  its  enrolment  to  boys 
of  high  character.  It  has  a  faculty  of  unusual 
strength  and  size.  It  has  created  an  unique  type 
of  school  life.  It  can  give  much  individual  atten¬ 
tion  througrh  its  special  tutors.  Its  graduates  take 
higrh  honors  in  the  leading  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  Elach  boy  has  his  own  room. 

It  has  the  most  beautiful  school  buildings  and 
grounds  in  America. 

It  has  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres,  on 
which  are  a  nine-hole  golf  course,  five  athletic 
fields,  swimming  pool,  quarter-mile  cinder  track, 
tennis  courts  and  batting  cage. 

Its  tuition  of  $700  would  have  to  be  fifty  per  cent 
greater  were  it  not  for  its  endowment. 

The  Lower  School  for  Little  Boys  offers  all 
the  advantages  of  the  Upper  Forms  with  the  spe¬ 
cial  benefit  of  a  separate  dormitory  and  a  separate 
organization. 

lUuatrated  Book  on  Request 
Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Ph.D.,  Director 
Port  Deposit,  Maryland 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Maryland,  Arkansas,  Flori d a 


Climate  unsurpassed,  IS  hours  ride  from  St. 
Louis,  Dallas,  Memphis  or  Kansas  City. 
Purest  water  In  the  world— SO  springs. 

Conservatory 

Is  a  duly  accredited  college  tor  women.  Pre¬ 
paratory  and  College  courses.  CertlHcate 
privilege.  Music,  Art.  Ezpresslon,  Domestic 
Science.  1100,000  fireproof  building,  elevator; 
rooms  with  private  bath.  Horseback  riding  is 
a  prominent  feature  olllfeatthe  college.  For 
catalogue  address  i'rriMat  felbica,  DapC  g. 

R.  R.  THOMPSON,  A.  M.,  President, 

Mrs.  FANNIE  LOU  NANC^  Principal 


Makvland,  Baltimore. 

The  Girls’  Latin  School 

Admits  to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Goucher  and  Mt.  Holyoke.  A 
iaculty  of  experienced,  college-trained,  Christian  women.  A  health¬ 
ful,  happy  home  in  a  charming  city.  24th  year.  Catalog. 

Miss  WiLMOT,  A.B.,  Headmistress. 


Hood  CoUege  Woman’s  College) 

Offers  a  well-balanced  course,  including  electives,  leading 
to  the  B.  A.  degree.  Strong  Preiiaratorv  Department. 
Diplomas  also  granted  in  Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  Prac¬ 
tical  and  Normal  courses  in  Domestic  Science.  In  seeking 
individual  development  of  students  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
personal  influence  of  faculty.  Terms,  $300.  Catalogue  and 
illustrated  booklet  on  request. 

JOSEPH  H.  APPLE,  Pd.  D..  President,  Frederick.  MaryUnd. 


Florida  Military 
I —  Academy  — i 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

In  the  “land  of  flowers  and  sunshine.”  A  high- 
grade  preparatory  school  for  boys  and  young  men. 
Courses  of  study  prepare  for  any  university  and 
for  the  Government  Academies.  Location  unsur¬ 
passed  for  healthfulness  and  attractions.  All  out¬ 
door  sports  throughout  the  year.  Rowing,  Ashing 
and  hunting.  Home  life  of  cadets  the  very  best. 

AVm  tjo,ooo  Building  and  Equipment.  Large 
campus  and  athletic  field.  All  expenses,  including 
outfit  of  uniforms,  etc.,  only  $375.  For  catalogue 
and  other  information  address 
Col.  GEORGE  W.  HULVEir,  Supt.,  Box  G. 


1853 


Maryland  College 


—  1913 


FOR  WOMEN 


Music  Hall  Gordon  Hall 


An  Ideal  College  in  Size,  Equipment,  Location  and  Courses 

of  Study.  Suburbs  of  Baltimore,  convenient  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  ,500  feet  above  the  Chesapeake,  in  an  exceptionally 
healthful  and  beautiful  section.  Large  campus,  with  200 
forest  trees,  athletic  field,  shrubbery  and  gardens.  New 
fireproof  buildings,  steam,  electric  lights;  private  baths, 
set  bowls,  laboratories,  swimming  pool,  gymnasium,  ele¬ 
vator.  The  faculty  is  large  and  aole.  Two  and  three  year 
courses  lor  High  School  graduates.  Graduate  Caurses  in 
Music.  20  pianos,  new  pipe  organ.  Graduate  schools  of 
Doniestic  Sctcnce,  Elocution  and  Art.  Unusually  pleasant 
home  and  siKial  life.  Non-sectarian.  Every  attention  given 
to  mental,  moral  and  physical  improvement.  Degrees 
conferred.  Iliustrated  catalogue. 

Ckntrb  Hall  Grace  Hall  CHARLES  WESLEY  GALLAGHER,  D.  D.,  Box  0.  Lathervillc,  Hd. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


investiration  ot  parents  wishini;  the  vry  betl  for  thoir  ton$.  Elegantly  ap¬ 
pointed  in  every  detail,  cultured  home-life,  a  teacher  grouped  with  alwut  every 
12  cadets  for  personal  care  and  night  study,  select  and  limited,  ideal  Southern 
climate,  elevation  about  1200  feet,  artesian  water,  experienced  teachers.  Classi¬ 
cal,  Enjpneering  and  Commercial  Courses.  Military  Department  under  U.S. 
Army  Cmicer.  Classed  A  by  War  Department.  Expenses  $301).  Eight  miles  from 
Atlanta,  the  center  of  the  nation’s  greatest  development. 

COL.  J.  C.  WOODWARD,  A.  M.,  President,  College  Park,  Ca. 
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Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina 

1 

1 

Unlllne  and  canUaulne,  a«  baaatmil  BaUMal  Hill, 
BELMONT  COLLEGE  lar  Voaaa  Wawaa  (tdlh  yaar) 
aad  WAND  SEMIN  ANT  lar  Vaaaa  Ladlaa(4Blli  yaar) 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
IBALAHDKITH.  J  D.  BLANTON, 

Fraildant  Tloa  Praaldtat 

Opens  Sept.  26th.  IIsIf-milliol|.dolUr  plant.  Two 
new  bniulings,  one  a  modem  school  ball, gymna¬ 
sium  and  swimmuig  pool.  12  schools— Inclodlng 
Academic,  College  Preparatory, Mnsic,  Art,  Do-  i 
mestic  Science,  F:xpressionand  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation.  Host  efficient taculty.coDslslingen- I 
Urely  of  college-trained  specialists.  Students  / 
representing  more  thansu  Slates,  over  / 

'  r  20  wr  ceiiL  are  Morthern  girls.  School  / 
.if  of  Music  largest  and  best  equipped  In  / 
y  tlie  South  with  American  and  European- / 

trained  instructors.  Certlflcate  privllegs  / 
to  Vanderbilt,  I’niversltT  of  Tennessee,  / 
rnlversity  of  Chicago,  Vassar,  Welles-/ 
m, ley, .Smith  and  others.  Tennis,  hockey ,  baa-  / 
i7\  lutball,  horseback  riding.  Attendance/ 
..|\  limited.  Separate  hall  for  girls  under  It  / 

It  \  T^rs.  Catalogue  and  booklets  ot  the  /  - 
.  il  \  varlons  scliools,  also  View  Book,  / 
iC  \  free  on  requesL  Address 
Jennie  Taylor  Masson 
K  d®  ■  '  Registrar 

Box  B 


ELIZABETH  COLLEGE 


and  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.  Charlotte,  N.C. 

A  HI«H-<;i{AI>K  COLl.EtiK  FOK  tVOMKN 
ttoo.oeo  college  plant.  17  experienced  teachers  from  the  best 
Universities  and  Conservatories.  Huburban  location.  Pied¬ 
mont  District — College  has  reputation  for  good  health  and 
thorough  work.  Departments— /.i«ro.  i .  Muuc,  An,  j.,- 
/rrrriee— Cost,  tt®'-  Catalogue  on  application. 

lTIAItl.p:s  ii.  KIMi.  President. 


College  and  Academy 

of  St.  Genevieve’s  Young  Ladict 


i/BRENAU 


of  St.  Genevieve’s  Young  Ladict 

Asheville.  N.  C. 

Located  in  the  **Und  o!  the  sky,”  3;000  ft.  above  sea  level— inisuiw 
passed  climatic  conditions,  with  mild  winters.  Ideal  home  life. 
Instructors  hold  degrees  from  European  and  American  universities. 
The  languages  are  taught  by  French  and  German  professors.  Su 
Genevieve*s  has  also  a  preparatory’  department  tor  young  childrea, 
F<Mr  particulars  and  catalogues  apply  to  the  Mother  Superiar 


COLLEIO  E  v><: 

conservatory 


In  the  heart  of  the  Old  South;  alive  GAINESVILLE,  GEORGIA 

with  the  spirit  of  the  New  ^  Fifty  Miles  from  Atlanta 

An  institution  which  appeals  to  the  best  class  of  young  women,  offering  highest  educational  as  well  as  social 
advantages.  Courses  of  study  of  every  variety,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  women.  Rate  $350  to  $500.  A  loan  fund 
for  worthy  girls.  A  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  will  explain  all  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the  college 
life.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  prospective  students  and  parents.  Address:  Brenau,  Box  C.  Gainesville,  Georgia. 


Great  echooU,  like  men  who  create  the  world's  standards  in 
every  vocation,  must  possess  distinctive  character  and  ability 
to  produce  results  superior  to  those  of  their  competitors. 


The  Georgia  Military  Academy, 

The  South's  Most  Splendidly  Equipped  Prep  School, 

through  results  achieved,  has  won  national  repute  and  patronage  and  invites  the 


^  SHORTER,  COLLEGE  rome,ga..*^^ 


i  ^  High  Gra</«  institution  For  Young  Wommn*  Beautifully  located  near  the  Mountains,  in  the  moat 

healthful  section  of  the  South— 'not  a  death  in  the  College  during  Ae  forty  years  of  its  existence.  tVery  conven¬ 
ience  of  modem  home.  Only  two  girls  to  a  room  with  large  study  between  every  two  rooms.  Every  building  of 
re-enforced  concrete,  absolutely  hre«proof,  thoroughly  modem.  Five  of  the  16  buildings  planned,  just  completed. 
1/^  acres  in  grounds  and  campus.  Faculty  chosen  from  hnest  American  and  European  Universities.  Full  Uterary 
»  Cour^  leading  to  A,  B.  degree:  excellent  advantages  in  Music.  Art,  Expression.  Spe<^  attention  to  Physical 
^  Development.  Catalog  on  request. 

"  Box  19,  Rome,  Georgia 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Porter 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


North  Carolina — Continued,  South  Carolina 


Converse  College 

FOR  WOMEN 


In  this  standard  college  will  be  found  all  the 
elements  that  should  appeal  to  ambitious  pupils  and 
careful  parents.  Modern,  thorough  and  efficient 
instruction.  Select  social  environment.  Pleasant 
associations.  Home  atmosphere. 

Delightful  location,  800  feet  above  sea  level, 
35  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  a  section 
famed  for  its  healthfulness  and  scenic  beauty. 

No  preparatory  department.  All  college  depart¬ 
ments.  Especially  efficient  courses  in  Music  and 
Art.  Booklet  and  full  information  on  request. 


^The  School  Its  Pupils  Praise 


Boys  are  most  critical  and  competent  Judges.  We 
invite  you  to  ask  any  of  our  boys^^r  their 

e  parents— why  they  love  this  schooL  Ask  any 

questions  about  our  unique  buildings,  superb  loca* 
non,  superior  faculty,  thorough  college  preparation, 
standards  of  honor,  home  comforts  and  all-round 
athletics.  Write  for  their  names  and  addresses. 


/  The  Militiry  College  of  SooSi  Caroliia 

y  Cliarl..t.R,  B.  O. 

!  Foanded  1(42.  Anold  2nd  diitioguished  collete.  Ideal 
Southern  lucatkm.  Mild  climate  allowi  open  air  work  all 
the  year.  Modem  boildincs.  splendid  equipment.  Expert 
lacuity  ol  lone  training  and  experience.  Government  ratine, 
"clan  A."  Full  courses  leadine  to  B.  S.  and  C.  E.  neerees. 
Minimum  aee  for  adminion,  16  years.  Expenses,  $332 — no 
extras.  Cataioeue  on  request.  Addren 

COLONEL  «.  BOND,  BapcrlntcnAowt. 


cites  the 
tntly  ap- 
ut  every 
iouthern 
Classi- 
ler  U.  S. 
lies  from 


The  Oldest  Boys*  School  in  the  South 

An  unusual  and  scholarly  builder  of  hlehest- 
typed  manhood.  Has  been  conducted  for  120 
years  by  three  seneratlor.s  of  Binehams. 
Duidns  the  past  M  years  students  have  come 
from  30  States,  and  from  Europe,  Asia  and 
South  America.  A  military  system  which 
helps  to  make  citizens.  U.  S.  Army  Officer 
detailed.  Open-air  athletics  most  of  the 
year.  Write  for  catalosue. 

COL.  K.  BIHOHAK,  8npt.,  Box  B 
AabsTiUs,  N.  0.  EstabUslud  1793. 


la  Episcopal  Sonthern  CoUepe  lar  Yonnp  Women  and  Girls 


Founded  1S42.  Loo.vtetl  In  a  2,'>  acre  (trove  of  line  old  oaks. 
Unequalled  climate,  dellichtful  the  year  round:  beautiful 
Sowers  (trow  all  winter.  Remarkable  health  record.  Four 
years'  toilette  course,  also  preparatory  course  of  four  years. 
Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Business  course. 
Excellent  farllltles  for  most  athletics,  horseback  rldtnit,  etc. 
14  electric  lUthted,  steam-beated  bulldlDKs,  250  students,  28 
capable  tearhers.  Tuition  3300  up.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalog.  Address 

0».  W.  Lay,  Rector,  Box  IS,  Raleirh.  North  Carollaa  ^ 


F!Etabli!>Yi«d 
in  1867  to  give 

Academy 

Charleston 

Q  r 

right  start  in  ^  ^ - 

life.  And  di>es  it  yet — 
and  better!  An  unusual 

junction  of  highest  scholastic 

pre^mration  with  strongest  incen- 

tives  to  Christian  manhootl.  '^1 

College  or  business  training*— I.,an-  |1 
guages.  Science,  History,  Music. 
Mechanical  Drawing.  Commercial  Courses, 
iileven  large,  welMceiit  buildings.  Gymnas; 
swiiiiniing  pool  and  athletic  held.  Mifd  din 
Outdoor  sports  all  the  year.  Board,  tuition. 
|J50.  Two  from  one  family,  f4S0.  Lo 
n  School,  separate  dormitory,  for  boys  10 
y.  W rite  for  catalogue. 

lUv.  Walter  Mitchell  B.D  Rector.Bos 

r-  Growth 

V  Contiavoas 
ium.  1906-09  97 

late,  191M.1220. 

etc.,  18  states,  1 

wer  foreign 

to  14.  country 

represented  a 
B, Charleston, 8. C. 

I 

■n 
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Undoubtedly  the  Best  Equipped  Private  School  for 
Boys  in  the  South. 

A  DECADE  OF  UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS. 

An  institution  that  has  individuality  in  Architecture,  Curriculum,  Equipment  and  Discipline. 
Affiliates  with  leading  Universities,  North  and  South.  Also  prepares  for  business  life. 
Capacity  one  hundred  and  eighty.  Twenty  Stales  represented.  Daily  personal  attention  guaran¬ 
tee  to  each  boy.  BghI  magnificent  buildings  of  brick  and  stone.  Rates  $^.00.  Your  boy  deserves 
the  best.  Our  superbly  illustrated  catalog  will  compel  your  interest.  Address 
THE  HEAD  MASTERS,  Box  B,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


TennesseeMilitaryllr 


Institute 


SWEETWATER 

TENNESSEE 


:ollege 

Namhvllle,/ 
.  Team. 


IJiiriled,Seicel  !  il- 
Home  College  lor  the  Xi  1 
Higher  Cnltnre  of  Women  \  ;i|{i 

Enrollment  100.  Non-sectarUn.  \j|;j 
Thor«>ujjhIv  Christian.  Ideal  loca'  \i;! 
tion,  excellent  equipment,  splendid  \i 
opportunities.  Beautiful  highland  \ 
campus  of  25  acres.  Sanitation  i)rac-  ' 
ticaliy  {lerfect.  No  death,  no  elo|)e> 
iiient,  no  casualty  in  the  history  of  the 
institution  for  25  years.  Athletics.  Cora* 
plete,  comprehensive  curriculum. 
Courses  leading  to  degrees.  Universi^ 
Bible  course.  Standard  four  years^ 
College  course.  Consenatory  advan 
tages  in  Language.  Literature.  Music, 
Art  and  Expression.  Faculty  of 
I  experienced  s)>ecialists  supple- 
y  J  mented  by  a  scholarly  I.,ecture  -r 
,  /  Corps.  Term  opens  Sept.  18. 

/  Write  for  year  book  D.  A\\\ 

'  Mr.  E.  O  Bmford.  Regent, 

iitw 


A  training  under  Chrtatlan  control  for  the  development  of 
womanly  character.  College  situated  In  the  foothills  of  the 


cumoeriana  Mountains,  an  nour  soutn  oi  nasuviiie.  wiiiu, 
healthful  climate.  Attractive  home  life.  Steam  and  electrical 
appliances.  Splendid  equipment.  Four-year  college  course 
leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  and  requiring  14  Standard  units 
for  entrance.  Also  a  four-year  preparatory  course.  Reason¬ 
able  cost — $280  for  the  school  year.  Music,  Art  and 
Elocution.  Catalogue  and  views  on  request. 

OEOKOE  t.  BURHETT,  Pniidsnt,  E.  Main  gt..  Box  tOl.  ' 


1 
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S  „  47tta  TEAR.  Location:  In  Blue  Ridge  % 
a  ror  Mountains,  famous  Valley  of  Virginia,  near 
S  ripic  I^fttural  Bridge,  Rare  health  record,  Courooo:  A 
fir  '***  College  Preparatory,  Finishing,  Music,  Pipe  A 
B  and  Organ,  Domestic  Science,  etc.  Homo  Life:  a 
S  Personal  attention  to  the  whole  life,  manners,  H 

g  lOling  character,  etc.  Outdoor  Sports:  Large  grounds,  1 
I  LaHips  Bunding:  Beaut  Iful  and  commodious.  Students  1 
r  •jswivp  every  section  of  the  United  States.  Recom¬ 
mended  bv  Bishop  J.H.VIncent.Rate$285.  Catalog.  Address 
SOUTHERN  SEMINARY.  Box  S04,  Buona  Vlata,  Va. 


STAUNTON 

Military  Academy  / 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys  f  . 

3S0^  ‘Boys  from  4s  States  last  session.  Largest  | 

Trwate  Academy  in  the  United  States.  Boys  I 
from^  10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Uni-  I 
hersities,  Gooemment  Academies,  or  Business.  V 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure,  dry,  bracing  moun-  \ 
tain  air  of  the  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and  beau- 
tiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  spring  jy 

waters.  High  moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military 
training  develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine, 
shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool  and  athletic  park.  All  manly  sports  encouraged.  Daily 
drills  and  exercises  in  open  air.  Boys  from  homes  of  culture  \ 
and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by  \ 
our  tutorial  system.  Standards  and  traditions  high.  Academy  \ 
fifty-three  years  old.  New  $150,000  barracks,  full  equipment,  ab¬ 
solutely  fire-proof.  Charges  $360.  Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 
CAPTAIN  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.  D..  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 


Virginia  College 


For  Women. 


ROANOKE.  VA. 


One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modem  buildings. 
Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  V'alley  of  Virginia, 

famed  for  health 
and  beauty  of 
scenery  Elec¬ 
tive,  Prepara¬ 
tory  and  Col¬ 
lege  Courses. 
Mnsir,  Art, 
Expression, 
Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence.  Super. 
vised  athletics. 
Students  from  32 
States.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address, 

MATTIE  P.  HARRIS,  President.  Roanoke,  Va. 
Mrs.  Gertrnde'  Harris  Hoatwright,  Vlce-Pres. 


Randolph^H/lacon  Woman^s  College 

LifnchbufOm  one  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States,  offering  courses  for  A.  B. 

g  V  m  and  A.  M.;  also  Music  and  Alt.  Four  laboratories,  library,  astronomica)  observatory, 

new  and  modern  residence  halls.  Scientinc  course  in  physical  development.  New  $20,(100  gynnnasium  with  swimming 
pool,  large  athletic  field,  50  acres  in  college  grounds.  Healthful  climate  free  from  extremes  of  temper^^e.  Endow¬ 
ment,  recently  increased  by  $250,000,  makes  possible  i  the  low  rate  of  $300  for  full  literan’  cpur^.  Officers  and  in¬ 
structors,  68;  students,  576,  from  40  states  and  foreign  countries.  For  catalogue  and  book^f  views  niustrating 
student  life  address 


N.  A.  P.VTTII.LO.  Ph.  D.,  Dean,  Box  14. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Sweet  Briar  College 

A CoN*c«  fw  WonMn,  of  the  (trade of  Vassar, Wellesley,  .Smith 
and  Bryn  Mawr.  Four  years  of  colleitia  e  and  two  years  of 

greparatory  work  are  itlven.  Located  In  the  foothills  of  the 
lue  RMse  Mountains  on  an  estate  of  3000  acres.  Health 
conditions  un8urpas.sed.  On  Southern  Railroad,  south  of 
Washinaton.  Fllahth  year  opens  September  23rd,  1913. 
Cataloaue  and  views  sent  upon  application. 

Dr.  MART  K.  BENEDICT,  PrstldsBt,  Bos  lit 

^  SWEET  BRIAR.  VA. 


Slit  year  *’Ancr  Hiihest  Vlrflnla  Standardi.”  S259-$3S0 

Southern  Female  College 

**  We  have  trelwed  (IrU  for  half  a  eeatury.**  V 


Tie  Oiir  Histotic  Ifoi-StciisiM  Scant,  ni  Swu  m  Vibmna 
Registered  Junior  College. Prep. or  College  or  Finishing  Courses. 
Social  Training  and  development  of  manners  in  home  life. 
Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science.  Tennis,  Basketball. 
Five  buildings.  Oym.  Students  from  10  States.  Ideal  climate. 
Aitbw  Rtu  Dam.  A.  M.,  209  Couem  Plan,  PETEiiian,  ViuMia 


late  applicants  had  to  lx  refused  last  fall.  Catalog  on  request. 

Wm.  Holmes  Davis,  Headmaster. 
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Virginia,  Chatham,  Box  1. 

The  Chatham  Episcopal  Institute  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory.  Literary,  Music,  Art,  Expression  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Courses.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  New  buildings. 
Ten-acre  campus.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Terms  moderate. 
Catalogue  and  views.  Mrs.  Elisabeth  May  Willis,  B.  P.,  Pria. 


Virginia,  Danville. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute  8dl?ge  pre^amw 

and  speaal  courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go  to  coUe|ie. 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Art,  and  Elocution.  Attracntrt 
home  life.  Gymnasium.  Branch  of  the  Kandolph-Macon  Systea. 
Catalogue  on  request.  AddressCHAS.  G.  Evans,  A.M..  Principal. 


RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY 

For  Boys,  Bedford  City,  Va. 

Offers  prompt  and  thorough  preparation  for  college,  scienthc  school 
or  business  life.  The  lil>eral  endowment  of  the  Rando1ph<Macon  System, 
of  which  this  school  is  a  l>ranch.  permits  of  unusually  low  terms.  $250 
covers  all  charges  for  the  school  year.  Randolph-Macon  boys  succe^— 
403  graduates  of  this  school  have  received  full  college  degrees  or  entered 
professions  in  the  |>a$t  17  years.  For  catalogue  and  further  information, 
address 

K.  SI  MTKR  SMITH,  Priiioiiml. 


Augusta  Military  Academy 

(Roller’s  SrhcMil) 

Fort  Defiance.  Virginia. 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  Virginia.  Highest  endorsement  by  V.M  I. 
and  State  Universities.  A  school  with  country  location.  Steam 
beat.  Electric  lights.  Gymnasium  containing  running  track, 
bowling  alley,  swimming  pool.  125  acres  with  large  campus.  Able 
faculty  of  college  men.  Best  equipped  academic  building  In  the 
state.  Numbers  limited.  22  states  represented  last  session.  36 
years  of  successful  work.  Charges  S340.  Catalogue  on  application. 
THOS.  J.  HOLLER.  CHAS.  S.  ROLLER,  Jr..  Principals. 


Virginia,  Bristol,  Box  125. 

Virginia  Interment  College  v!’r*^'nV.'?nstitute. 

A  select  school  for  girls.  Modem  building,  165  rooms,  extensive 
grounds,  in  the  mountains.  General  xourses.  Music  School  (200 
pupils).  Art.  Terms,  F200  to  ySOO.  For  catalone,  address 

President  J.  T.  Hrndfrson,  M.A. 

Virginia,  Abingdon,  Box  228. 

Martha  Washington  College  a  .chSSr‘*^r‘“ri,.  in 

the  mountains  of  Southwestern  Virpnia,  2200  ft.  altitude.  Four 
years’  coMeite  work,  also  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science. 
Modern  buildings,  lO-acre  campus.  Terms,  }2S0  to  fNO.  Catalogue 
on  request.  S.  D.  Long,  D.  D.,  President. 


Virginia,  Chatham,  Lock  Drawer  157. 

Chatham  Boys'  School  M:i''V,lPnl^g''‘S  ^ 

pares  boys  for  all  colleges.  A  chartered  school  not  run  for  profit,  k 
gives  better  advantages  at  lowest  cost.  Board  and  tuition  f  igfi.so  for 
school  year.  New  buildings,  modern  conveniences.  For  catalog  wriK 
T.  Rvland  Sanford,  Prest.  | 

Virginia,  Bluemoni,  Box  501. 

The  l^udoun  (Select  School  for  Girls  and  Voung  Ladies.) 

Electrics  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  every  two  hours.  Rare  conibii»  1 
tion  of  advantages  of  National  Capiul  with  those  of  mountains  a  I 
Virginia.  Health  unsurpassed.  Personal  attention  to  pupils  niarkci  I 

feature.  Kate,  9250.  Catalogue.  Address  The  Loudoun. _ I 

Virginia,  Woodstock. 

The  Massanutten  Academy  finest  home  triduiimd 

the  Old  Dominion.  Healthful  location,  beautiful  Shenandoah  VaU» 
Prepares  for  college,  technical  schools  and  business;  splendid  muskal 
course;  athletics.  Easily  accessible.  Limited  to  7.5  boys.  $291. 
Address  Howard  J.  Brnchofp,  A.M.,  H eaamaster. 

Virginia,  Reliance. 

Old  Dominion  Academy  b?y'.'‘‘preSl’“'for" unh? 

sity  and  Business.  Business  positions  guaranteed.  Rural,  near  Win-  4 
Chester.  Close  service  with  Northern  cities.  Ideal  climate.  scen^«  ' 
home  life,  moral  and  sanitary  environment.  1700  feet  elevatioa.[ 
Rate  $200,  Catalogue.  Address  R.  L.  Stiblb,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Dean.  | 
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Virginia,  Danville,  Box  372. 

The  Danville  School  for  Boys 

by  leading  universities.  Session  begins  Sept.  i8th,  igi,.  9300  coven 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Virginia— Contin  ned 

ollins  College  Women 

Founded  1842.  College  Course  (4  years),  College  Preparatory  (2 
years) ,  Music,  Art,  etc.  On  an  estate  of  700  acres,  in  the  beautiful 
Valley  of  Virginia,  7  miles  north  of  Roanoke.  Buildings  equipped 
I'or  250  students  and  35  officers  and  teachers.  Catalogue-ana  vmws. 
Miss  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  President,  Box  312,  Hollins,  Virginia 


Ur.  Hervin  U.  Roof,  Pres 


passed.  $250  to  $300  a  year. 


_ EVERYBODY'S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY _ 

Virginia  Continued— W.  Va.,  Missouri,  Nebraska 


PnsbyieHal  Hniliaiy  School 


An  up-to-date  military  boarding  school  for  100  boy  Large 
corps  ofinslructora— all  college  graduates.  Bracing  moun¬ 
tain  climate.  2:100  feet  altitude.  Brick  buildings.  Athletic 
field.  Terms  t2d0.  For  Illustrated  catalogue  address 


Ool.  B.  B.  HOOKE,  A.  ll.,Prlnelpal,  Box  14,  Lswiiberg,  W.  Ta. 


n  1  .  r*  11  w  FOR  GIRLS  AND 

rowhatan  V.iOllege  young  women. 

(Near  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Largest  in  the  State — eastern  corner.  Ten  miles  f  rom  H  arper’s 
Ferry.two  hours  from  Washinrton, three  from  Baltimore;  beau¬ 
tiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Select  patronage.  Modern  equip¬ 
ment.  Home  care,  good  table;  no  entrance  examinations. 
Preparatory,  college,  normal  and  finishing  courses.  Music, 
Art,  Expression,  Commercial,  Domestic  Science.  Everything 
strictly  nrst  class,  with  real  study.  Horseback  riding,  outdoor 
exercises.  Catalog  and  terms  on  application. 

Pres.  J.  R.  Pentuff,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Charles  Town,W.  Va. 


Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

St.  Anne’s  School  for  Girls  (Episcopal) 

Three  hours  south  of  Washington.  Thorough  college  preparation 
and  special  courses.  Fixcellent  Music.  Art  and  Modem  Languue 
departments.  l.arge  campus,  modern  buildings.  Terms  fSOO.  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue.  Miss  Mary  Hyde  DuVal,  Principal. 


Virginia,  .Suunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  For  Young  Ladies 

Term  bemns  Sept.  11th,  1913.  Located  in  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate,  beautiful  grounds  and  modem  ap¬ 
pointments.  Students  from  34  States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils  enter 
anytime.  Send  for  catalogue.  Miss  £.  C.  Weimar,  Principal. 


Virginia,  Dayton,  Box  103. 

Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute  "'"‘^M^sic"* 

College  pr^aratory.  Certificate  admits  to  University  of  Virginia 
and  all  leading  colleges.  Music,  business,  elocution,  art,  piano 
tuning,  orchestra,  band  and  pipe  organ.  Terms,  flii  to  #325.  No 
extras.  Address,  S.  C.  I. 

Virginia,  Staunton. 

Stuart  Hall  (Formerly  the  Virginia  Female  Institute.) 

A  Church  School  for  Girls  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Diploma 


Maria  Pendleton  Duval,  Principal. 


Missouri,  Fayette. 

Howard-Payne  College 

of  lour  colleges  fully  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Missouri.  Three 
splendid  n-mnasium;  outdoor  sports.  New  $40,000  building. 
Music,  Art  and  Oratory.  Board  and  tuition  for  the  year. 


ncuicatei  Btowuell  Hall 

iditionsoi  Fiftieth  \ear.  College  Preparation.  Certificate  right  to  Smith, 
ih  Valley.  Vassar  and  Wellesley.  Advanced  Courses  for  High  School  Gradu- 
idmusia  Household  Arts,  Music. 

$'34.  Miss  Egphemia  Johnson,  Principal. 


or  manly 
r  Univ» 
near  Win-  4 
scenery,  ' 
elevation,  f 
flean.  I 


Cottey 


.  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 

Military  School 

IN  MIDDLE  WEST. 

Govemmenl  Supervision.  In  "CUss  A.” 

WENTWORTH 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

hits  the  mark  in  a  Boy’s  Education.  Reaches  and 
develops,  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  where 
ordinary  day  schools  do  not  interest.  Prepares 
for  Colleges,  Universities,  Government  Acade¬ 
mies,  or  Business.  Men  teachers  from  Universities. 
Individual  instruction.  All  Athletics,  system  reaching 
every  student.  Separate  department  for  bm-s  11  to  14. 
Situated  in  historic  Lexington,  on  Santa  Fe  trail,  43 
miles  from  Kansas  City.  Easy  of  access  from  all 
points.  For  caulog  and  further  information  address. 
THE  SECRETARY,  ISIS  Washington  Are.,  Leiington,  Rio. 


Stephens 

College 

26  College  Ave., 

Columbia,  Mo. 


Missouri’s  only  Accredited  Junior 
College  for  Voung  Women  located 
in  a  University-Atmosphere.  Col¬ 
lege  and  Preparatory  Courses. 
Art,  Expression,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  Household  Arts,  Christian 
Service.  Best  Conservatory  ad¬ 
vantages  in  Music. 

Catalogue  and  views. 

JAMES  M.  WOOD.  President. 


FOR  WOMEN 
Nevada,  Mo. 


MRS.  V.  A.  C. 


Missouri,  St.  Louis,  4390  Washington  Boulevard. 

Hosmer  Hall  a  school  lor  Giris. 

Academic  and  college  preparatory  courses,  with  certificate  privileges 
to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  other  colleges.  Four  years  Domestic 
Science  Course.  Music  and  art.  30th  year.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Miss  McNair,  Principal. 


Missouri,  Mexico. 

Missouri  Military  Academy 

Rated  Class  A,  United  States  War  Department.  Accredited  to 
Universities.  An  ideal  home  school.  All  athletics.  Offers  unusual 
educational  advantages.  Teacher  for  every  ten  boys. 

CoL.  W.  C.  Kohr,  Pres. 

A  Junior  College,  accredited  by  leading  college,  and  univerntiei. 
Thoroughly  up  to  date.  Enthuaartic.  Character -buU^g  emphaszed. 
Muac,  leading  to  B.M.  degree.  Domenic  Science,  with  diploma.  Ait, 
Elxprenion  and  Buanea  Counes.  Piepatatoty  Couims.  Outdoor  qxxts. 
Idem  Chiiuian  home.  Select  patronage.  Investigate.  Addtew 
,  8TOCKARD,  Founder  and  Praaldont 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Music  and  Drawing 

Special  One-Year  Coarse  — ■■■i— 

llxirouKhly  equipping  young:  men  and  women  to  teach  these  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  Public  Schools.  The  demand  for  these  teachers 
irrsatly  sxceeda  the  suppljt.  It  is  a  field  that  offers  greater 
opponunities  and  much  larger  salaries  than  the  usual  business 
opening.  We  have  been  graduating  teachers  and  placing  them  in 
well-paying  positions  for  23  years.  Strong  faculty.  Catalogue. 
The  Secretary,  Thomas  Normal  Training  School, 
3013  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich, 


Alrnlptr  TTnll  Location  unsurpassed  on  beautiful  lake  Mids-I- 
/incicjr  <10X1  Thorough  preparation  for  College.  -Musk, 

Art,  Domestic  Science.  Physical  Culture.  Kxcellent  GjmnasiiiaL 
All  outdoor  sports,  tennis,  basketball,  boating.  Individual  Attentiml 
Separate  house  for  younger  girls.  Board  and  tuition  f-ViO.  I 

Ma-v  IIalaw  Vr  Susan  Hill  Yerkes,  Principals.  I 


Bos  Ml,  BotUs  OrMk,  Mich.  Two  Year  Course  and  Suiiimer 
Course.  Physical  lidiication  and  Playground  Work.  Unusual 
oiiportiintty  for  self  sui>port  while  studying.  Two  $100  scholar 
ships  for  high  school  graduates.  Summer  School  June  30  to  \ 
August  27.  Summer  faculty  of  specialists.  Address  for  oooklet  . 


acme 


ege 
School 


“The  Sehool  for  Manly  Boys." — ChUf  Justice 

Character  building  Is  the  serious  work  of  this  school.  Individu¬ 
ality  is  recognized  and  encouraged  by  personal  care.  Modified 
military  system  retaining  the  beneficial  features  that  develop 
good  habits  and  physical  strength.  Location  convenient  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  cities.  Modernized  system  of  dormitories;  each 
boy  has  his  Individual  room.  Special  provision  for  younger  boys. 
Athletics  under  personal  supervision  of  a  physical  director.  Large 


gymnasium.  Swimming  pool  equal  to  anything  of  like  chiu^rter 
in  America.  Diploma  accepted  by  all  Institutions  listed  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.Uni- 
versillcs  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  etc., 
Cornell  and  other  eastern  institutions.  The  College  ^trance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board  of  New  York  permits  examinations  to  be  taken 
at  the  school,  which  examinations  admit  to  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  etc.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue.  Address 


REV.  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  SHERO,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D,,  Warden  and  Headmaster,  Raelna,  Wlaeoneln. 


Address  CoL.  R.  P.  Davidson,  Superintendent,  Lake  Geneva, 


Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College 

A  college  for  women ;  of  high  standing ;  able  faculty;  good  buiU>| 
ings,  library,  and  equipment.  For  information  address  Kesi$tni.| 
Ellen  C.  Sabin,  A.M.,Litt.  D.,  President.  ‘ 


Geneva  and  Higloaod  l‘ark,  Ill. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy! 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic  work,  supplemeoi'l 

‘  ^'’litarv  udi 


Wisconsin,  Michfgan 


St.  John’s  n  a  school  eminently  fitted  for  the  training  of  American  boyii.  It  has  won  a  national 
reputation  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  scholastic  work,  the  excellency  of  its  military  instruction  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  fts  physical  training  It  has  one  of  the  most  complete  and  best  equipped  plants  in  America,  and 
b  ideally  located  in  the  beautiful  Waukesha  County  lake  region  of  Wisconsin  The  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  makes  an  annual  ihspection  of  the  school  and  rates  it  as  a  “distinguished  institution.”  It  la  a  achool  the 
hoy  will  like  and  tho  isarent  will  approvo  of‘  Full  particulars  by  mail. 

ST.  JOHN’S  MIUTARY  ACADEMY,  Box  3-B,  Delafield,  Waukesha  County,  Wit. 


St  John’s  Military  Academy 

(Episcopal)  The  American  Rugby  Situated  on  high,  well-drained  land 


Normal  School  w 
of  Physical  |  \ 
Education 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Ohio— Indiana— Minnesota 


It  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  any  girl  to  become  a  student  at  the 

School  of  the  Brown  County  Ursulines,  St.  Martins,  Ohio 

"The  school  that  is  aloof  from  the  iconoclasm  of  the  age” 

because  (i)  the  Mtociation  between  student  and  teacher  is  very  close  and  is  kept  up  after  graduation; 

because  ta)  careful  instruction  is  given,  not  only  in  practical  and  cultural  courses,  but  in  everything  that  makes  for  good  breeding;  and 
because  ())  the  }00  acres  of  high  ground  give  plenty  of  room  for  outdoor  exercise,  and  also  for  a  dairy  and  an  orchard  and  all  the 
^  things  that  go  with  a  big  country  home. 

The  school  is  two  hours  from  Cincinnati;  this  is  the  69th  year,  and  the  tuition  is  $300.  Send  for  the  little 
brown  booklet;  perhaps  one  of  the  graduates  lives  near  you. 


Military  Institute 

A  Losdor  la  FiUlag  Boys  for  Collog#  or  Buolaooo  ^ 

Classed  **A*'  by  U.  S.  War  Dept.  U.  S.  Army  Officer  Comman* 
dant.  Camp  and  Target  Range  at  CAMP  PEftRT  on  Lake  Erie. 
All  athletics.  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses  leading  to  de* 

C^es;  graduates  p^mitted  to  take  examinations  at  scnool  for 
stem  universities.  Business  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Our 
catalogue  will  interest  every  boy  as  well  as  parent.  Address 
Oel.  Oreoa  Orafl  Brown,  M.  A.,  Pres.,  Bos  Tg ,  Oemaatown.  Ohio 


OHIO  MIUTARY  INSTITUTE 

•  .  _  Location— A  picturesque  suburb  of  Cincinnati, 
Xq  the  great  art  and  music  center. 

W*  Organization— Academic,  military  and 

S  physical  training  departments.  Lower 

■  W  school  for  boys  of  8  to  14  years. 

■  ■  Advantages— Only  recommended  boys  taken. 

■  ■  Certificates  admit  to  colleges. 

S'  ^  Write  for  catalog  to 

A.  M.  HENSHAW,  Saperinteiideiit,  Box  42,  College  Hill,  Ohio. 

“GRAHAMHALL 

School  for  Qlrlo.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  city  school  with  the  healthful  environment  of  a  country  school. 
Resident  gymnasium  instructor.  Outdoor  sports,  swimming, 
horseback  riding.  Three  buildings.  Large  grounds.  Limited 
number  of  resident  pupils.  College  Preparatory  Course.  Cer- 
ificate  accepted  by  eastern  colleges.  General  course  for  girls 
not  going  to  college.  Advanced  course  for  high  school  gradu> 
ates.  Lower  School  for  younger  mrls.  Faculty  of  23.  Small 
classes.  Two  resident  French  teasers.  For  catalogue  address 
_ Mra.  JL  D.  MacLaIn,  Principal* _ 

^  Tudor  Hall 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
1564  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D»y  Scho^  160  pupils;  Boarding  pupils,  30.  Certiti«.ate  admits  to 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Cornell,  Mt.  Holyoke.  Academic  courses 
lor  pupils  not  going  to  college.  Music,  Art,  Voice  Culture,  House* 
bcrfd  Science.  Native  French  and  German  Teachers.  Bible  study  in 
sli  departments.  12th  year  opens  September  24th. 

Mias  FREDONIA  ALLEN,  Fk.  B.  (Cereen),  Prin. 


;YAUEr  i:>-  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  .  HARVARDM 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  II 

For  educational  purposes  and  not  for  profit. 

>'  Recognized  by  leading  eastern  colleges  as  one  of  the  best 
preparatory  schools  in  the  country.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  a 
'  p^duates  enter  college  or  technical  school.  Manual  training,  fit 
Strong  faculty.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  field,  is 
bowling  alleys.  Located  in  fine  residence  section.  Each  boy  P 
has  separate  room.  Write  for  clear,  concise  catalogue.  « 

_ HAKRT A. PBTEBS, Prln.  _ J 

7216  Hough  At.. 


Northwestern  Conservatory 


of  Music 

28th  year  opens  Sept.  2d,  1913.  All 
branches  of  Music  taught  by  the  A— A  nnJ 

best  of  instructors.  Normal  /All  allQ 

Courses  for  teachers  in  Public 

School  Music,  Public  School  Art,  .I—— 

Physical  Training'  Domestic  Sci-  LXprCSSlOD 

ence  and  Art  and  Piano.  All  The-  ^ 

oretical  branches  taught.  Many  Hinneanolis 

free  courses.  Send  for  catalogue.  Minn 

EVERS.  Pres..  2158  Nicollet  Ave. 

STANLEY  COLLEGE 

anJ  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

fOX  GIRLS.  (24th  year  opens  September  15.)  Fits  (or  Junior 
year  of  all  best  Colleges  and  Universities  admitting  women.  Strong 
Home  Economics  Department.  Affiliated  with  Northwestern  Con¬ 
servatory.  Normal  Courses  in  Public  School  Music  and  Public  .School 
Art.  Advanced  Courses  for  special  students.  Rates  iMOO  and  up. 
OLIVE  A.  EVERS,  Prtsident,  2119  Plnsaal  Are.,  MiiMipoln  _ 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Clifton,  Evanswood,  Box  X. 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  ForCiris. 

An  attractive  Home  Department.  Prepares  for  the  best  colleges. 
Advanced  course  for  High  School  graduates.  Music,  Art.  Languages, 
Travel  Classes  and  Domestic  Science. 

_ Miss  E.  A.  Ely,  .A.M.,  and  Miss  M.  F.  Smith,  Principals. 

Minnesota,  Faribault. 

Shattuck  School 

Military-  igiy.  27  per  cent  enrolled  are  related  to  Alumni. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Athletic  Book.  Boys  8  to  12  in  separate 
School.  Rev.  James  Dobbin,  D.D.,  Rector. 

Rev.  Edward  T.  Mathisox,  Associate  Reoor. 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Box  W(. 

/-kjjij.  DqII  Mrs.  Backus’  School  for  Girls.  Offers  .Academic 
V/aH.  nail  anj  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Thorough,  in¬ 
dividual  instruction.  Certificate  to  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Wellesley, 
Vassar  and  U.  of  Minn.,  etc.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Science,  Physical  Culture.  $450-#t)00.  Fov  year  book,  address 

_ Mrs.  C.  H  Backcs,  Principal. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis,  13*  E.  Ohio  Street. 

Indiana  l^ntal  College 

Offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  young  men  and  women  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  practice  of  dentistiY*.  Tuition  and  Ii\Hng  expenses 
extremely  moderate.  Full  3  years*  course,  covering  ever>'  branch. 
Competent  faculty.  Excellent  clinical  facilities.  Send  fcr  catalog. 


Ohio,  uberlin,  Box  E. 

I  Oberlin  Academy  Founded  isss. 

John  Fisher  Peck,  Principal.  High  standards,  wholesome  environ¬ 
ment,  individual  attention.  College  preparation.  New  buildings 
laree  ey  ninasiums  and  athletic  Helds.  Dormitories.  Expenses  5250 
to5400.  gist  year  begins  Sept.  24, 1913.  Address  R.V.  Hii.L,  .Secretary. 
Ohio.  Defiance. 

PnllAcra  High  Grade.  Co-educational.  A  select 
yeiiance  LOliege  student  body:  strong  faculty.  New  huild- 
mgs  thoroughly  equipped.  Collegiate,  Domestic  Science,  .Academic, 
Teachers',  Commercial,  .Music,  Art,  Elocution,  and  Physical  Train¬ 
ing  Departments.  5155  for  board,  room  rent  and  tuition.  Catalogue. 

_  _  _ P.  W.  McRfyxolds,  Prest. 

Ohio,  Oberlin,  Drawer?. 

Kinderearten  Training 

Miss  B.  E.  Montgomery,  Principal.  Courses  in  Oberlin  College, 
.  ixmible.  10  practice  kindergartens.  30tli  year  begins  Sept.  24th, 
'  W13.  For  catalogue  address 

Secretary  Oberlin  Kindergarten  As.sociation. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


in  1873  the  school  had  3  Departments.  4 
Instructors  and  «n  annual  enrollment  of 
2I>  diHerent  students.  Now  there  are— 


and  an  annual  enrollment  last  year  of 

5625  Different  Students  Excellent  Equipments 

The  reason  (or  this  remarkahle  growth  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  Institution  is  constantly  increasing 
its  facilities,  strengthening  its  courses  of  study 
and  offering  additional  advantages,  without 
making  the  expense  to  the  student  any  greater. 

DEPARTMENTS : 

Preparatory,  Teachers',  Kindergarten.  Primary, 
Education,  Manual  Training,  Science,  Biology. 
Civil  Engineering.  Classic,  Higher  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  Manish,  Italian,  Elocution  and 
Oratory,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Latv,  Pharmacy  Medi¬ 
cal,  Dental,  Commercial,  Penmanship,  Phonog¬ 
raphy  and  Typetvriting,  Review. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DENTISTRY 
of  the  University,  is  the  well-known  Chicago 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  bnt  equipped  dental  schools  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy,  Dean.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 
Valparaiso  University  owns  its  college  and  hospital 
buildings  both  in  Chicago  and  Valparaiso.  The  Chicago 
buildings  are  just  across  the  street  from  the  Cook 
County  Hospital,  in  one  of  the  greatest  Medical  Centers 
in  the  world.  Two  years  of  the  work  may  be  done  in 
V'alparaiso,  thus  reducing  the  expenses,  or  the  entire 
four  years  may  be  done  in  Chicago. 

THE  NEW  MUSIC  HALL 
enables  the  'School  now  to  accommodate  all  who  wish 
work  in  music. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
The  Revised  Course  in  Civil  Engineering  is  proving  a 
most  valuable  acquisitioo.  No  extra  charge. 

The  expenaes  are  made  ao  low  that  any 
one  can  meet  them. 

Tuilioo,  $20  per  term  of  12  weeks,  or  $hS  per  year  of  48 
weeks,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Board  with  furnished  room.  81.70  to  83  per  week. 

Catalog  mailed  free.  Address, 

HENRY  B.  BROWN.'Pres..  or  OLIVER  P.IKINSEY.  Vice-Pres. 


Culver  boys  grow 

to  fill  their  uniforms 


The  Culver  uniform  is  not  a 

mask.  The  physical  culture  which  is 
incidental  to  the  school  training  is 
individual.  Each  boy  is  given  skilled 
instruction  and  the  proper  exercises 
to  provide  a  healthy  physique  and 
fill  his  uniform. 

“A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body” 
applies  to  Culver  boys.  Culver  gives  them, 
because  of  its  standards  and  its  methods,  a 
tone,  self-possession  and  self-control  which 
becomes  a  habit. 

While  the  military  feature  is  a  conspicuous 

one  and  plays  a  raluable  part  in  the  discipline  of  .mind  arul 
body,  which  is  characteristic  of  Culrer.  it  is  a  background  to 
the  serious  work  of  the  class-rooms. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  Culver  before  select- 

inr  the  school  for  your  boy.  Summer  school  now  in  session. 
A  visit  will  interest  you  and  help  you  to  decide,  but  tf  you 
cannot  come  now.  write  for  the  Culver  catalog  and  learn  the 
many  valuable  features  of  this  scliooL  Address 


(ENDOWED) 


HOWE,  INDIANA. 

A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS. 

Every  Boy  Recites  Every  Lewon  Every  Day. 
Graduates  admitted  to  leading  colleges  on  certificates. 
Estate  of  ISO  acres.  9  fine  buildings.  Thorough  sanitatioa 
Healthful  country  lite.  Beautiful  lakes.  All  athletk 


The  Principal 

^LVlS  Military  Academy 

Culver,  Indiana 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTOR^ 
Illinois 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


JOHN  J.HATTSTAEDT 

roUNOCB  AND  PMCSIOCNT 

KIMBALL  HALL.CHICAGO 


W  ^ 


CHICAGO’S  FOREMOST  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Offers  modem  courses  in  Piano.  Voice.  Violin.  Public  School  Music. 
Draaiatic  Art.  etc.  masterfully  taught  by  70 eminent  artists,  among  whom  are 
many  of  international  reputation.  Superior  Normd 
Training  School  supplies  teachers  forcolleges.  Desirable 
I  {III  n&  Dormitory  Accomm^ations.  Diplomas  and  Degrees, 

Many  free  advantages  offered  to  deserving  students.  28tli 
KMiidiiN^  8^ion  begins  Sept.  11. 1913.  For  detailed  information 
address  Secretary*  651  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Illinois  Woman’s  College 


A  Standard  College— One  ol  the  Best 

oners  full  college  and  preparatory  courses  with 
eertlHcaies  and  degrees.  Beautiful  and  healthful 
surroundings.  Home  environment  and  a.ssurlatlon8, 
with  everything  tending  to  the  development  of 
Ideal,  capable  young  women.  A  Christian  college 
fully  equipped  lor  thorough  teaching.  Care  devoid 
to  health  and  Physical  Culture. 

Experienced  college-bred  faculty  ol  strong  char¬ 
acter  and  highest  Ideals.  College  accessibly  lo¬ 
cated  to  the  center  of  the  Middle  West.  Literary 
and  Musical  atmosphere.  Domestic  Science,  Music, 
Art  aud  Expression.  Expenses  reasonable.  Write 
for  catalogue  with  detailed  Information.  Addreea 

President  Barker,  Box  B,  Jacksonville,  IIL 


A  school  of  good  work  and  good  will. 

EVANSTON  ACADEMY 

A  good  school  in  a  good  town  for  earnest  boys  and  girls. 
Fine  equipment;  beautiful  site;  Northwestern  University 
campus  and  environment;  University  gymnasium;  boys’ 
dormitory. 

Write  for  book  on  courses,  views  and  student  life. 

N.  W.  HELM.  Principal.  Box  1150.  Evanston,  Ill. 

Ilunois,  Woodstock.  (1  hour  from  Chicago.) 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys 

year,  of  successful  training  of  boys  7  to  16  years  old.  F.very  gradu¬ 
ate  has  proved  himself  a  man.  Highly  commended  by  mothers. 
Our  ideal— “for  Every  Todd  Boy  a  Good  Citizen. "  Write  for  book 
and  information  about  Northern  Summer  Camp.  Noble  HiLL.Prin. 


Illinois,  Winnetka,  Box  45. 

Girtftn  Qrhonl  fnr  Girlc  Ideally  located  Chicago  sub- 

UITlOn  scnool  lor  Uiris  urban  school.  Collegeprepar- 

general  and  finishing  courses.  Music,  Art^  F.locution,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science,  Physical  Training.  New  gymnasium  with  swimming 
pool.  Certificate  privileges.  Special  preraralion  for  Bryn  Mawr, 
Catalogue  on  request.  Fkancis  King  Cookb,  Principal. 


Sixty -fifth  Year 


ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 


ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Broad  culture,  with  elective  voca¬ 
tional  courses  that  fit  for  life  and  for  self-support. 
Faculty  in  cloee  touch  with  the  girls.  Chosen  body 
of  students.  Health  and  safety  paramount.  Pure 
air.  pure  artesian  water,  fine  campus.  New  fire¬ 
proof  dormitory,  electric  light,  steam  heat.  Good 
table.  Catalogue.  Box  106. 

JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


Morgan  Park  Academy 

Known  for  Character  Building  —  excels  in 

Strength  of  faculty 

High  standards 

Quality  of  boys 

Care  and  personal  attention 

Complete  equipment— four  modem  buildings— with  gr^  mnasium 
and  ample  athletic  held.  Morgan  Park  has  a  notable  record 
in  preparing  boys  cleanly  and  thoroughly  for  College,  Technical 
School,  and  Husiness.  Home  life  with  military  features  for 
development  and  care  of  boys.  Members  of  the  faculty  live 
and  eat  with  boys.  Delightful,  healthy  location,  14  miles  from 
Chicago.  Lower  school  for  small  boys.  Write  for  tree  illus- 
trated  catalogue  and  interesting  booklet,  **Kesults  with  Boys/* 

Morgan  Park,  Illinois,  Box  12 


that  assures 
For  seventeen 


Learn  a  Paying  Prolession 

issures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life, 
enteen  >ears  »e  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pholo-Engravlng  and  llu’ec-Color  Work 


Pholo-Engravin,  and  llu’ec-Color  Work 
Our  gritdiiateii  earn  f'iO  to  $50  a  week.  >Ve  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Leani  ho«-  you  can  be¬ 
come  successful.  Terms  easy — li\tn£  inexpensive.  Write  for 
catalogue — NOW ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
946  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


CaUFOSNIA,  I’l-.niLK.i. 

The  Orton  School  for  Girls 

Outdoor  study  all  Winter  in  the  most  delightful  climate.  J4th  year. 
Certificates  admit  to  Eastern  Colleges.  Art,  Music,  Gymnasium, 
Tennis,  Riding.  Affiliations— Paris,  Berlin. 
_ Anna  B.  Orton,  Principal,  Dept.  B. 


Pennsylvania,  Carlisle,  Box  34. 

Conway  Hall 

Founded  ITSS.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  any  college  or  technical 
school.  New  athletic  field  and  well^equipped  gymnasium.  Kates 
f30U  to  93.10.  Special  Scholarships.  For  particulars  apply  to 

_ W.  A.  HtTXTHtsoN,  Ped.  D.,  Headmaster. 


PitUburgh,  Pa.  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College 

JL  FOR  WOMEN  ” 

Many  elective  courses  leading  to  degrees.  .Special  attention  given 
to  preparation  for  professional  work  in  Teaching,  Social  Service 
and  Music. 

Dllworth  Hall,  a  preparatory  school  for  boarding  and  day  stu¬ 
dents  which  prepares  for  all  colleges  and  has  full  certificate  rights. 

Fall  term  opens  September  16tb,  1913 
Address  for  literature  or  further  information  H.  D.  Lindsay.  D.D..  President. 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

OF 

DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOUNDED  IN  18S4 


Connected  with  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman't 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companies 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT 
Piesideol 

For  Catalogue  and  Information,  apply  to 
THE  SECRETARY.  ROOM  ISl,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  DepC 

m  jMf  0<f«rM  S60  clMM-room  eoarvM  to  Boo-rMideot 
■  MtttdMito.  OfM  mar  UiiM  <k>  pMTt  work  for  •  B*rh* 

m  ■  ^or'o  doVToo.  DofDODtorT  courses  in  many  eob* 

f  ■lllllV  otbore  forTeochoro,  Writero.  Accoantonta, 

I  U  mM  I  Hukera.  Buaineoa  Men.  MiMtorB.  SociaJ  Workera* 
^  B  W  W  ■  gtffi  Borin  any  tiaa. 

22nd  Year  U.  of  C.  (  Div,  S  )  Chicai©.  111. 


Three  Novek  By  Noted  Authors 


3URTH  PRINTING  OF 

T  FT  A  By  UPTON  Wntteil  ID  106  000(1 


FOURTH  PRINTING  OF 

^YI  VIA  By'JPTON 

O  1  La  V  l/\  SINCLAIR  second  printing  b,  c.  r.  duval 

Tur  MOCX  nuir'i  icccr^  ^  STIRRING  ROMANCE 

TiiE  DISCUSS  FID  tsr\  »  .  .  ■  «.  ji* 

.  ,  ,  1  a#  o.  1  .  .  Ongmal  in  its  daring,  persistent  in  its  fascina- 

^  This  18  the  best  novel  Mr.  Sinclaii  has  yet  tion,  searching  in  its  analysis  of  life.  A  remarkable 

written— so  much  so  that  it  stands  in  a  class  by  piece  of  fiction. G/o6e. 

Itself.  New  York  Times.  ^  ^  “Desert-born  impulses  and  strange,  perilous 

A  remarkable  story  from  many  points  of  view,  situations  conspire  in  the  narrative  to  arouse  and 

and  though  done  with  such  good  taste  and  chas-  enchain  interest.  "—Phila.  North  American. 

tity  that  any  young  girl  can  read  it,  nevertheless  is  p....  ru*L  tl  ?n  N.i  U  r«iis 

a  criticism  of  contemporary  ethics  so  powerful  that 
it  will  rank  among  the  profoundest  moral  forces 

of  the  day.” — Minneapolis  Tribune.  nn  kT  f 

“A  good  love  story  buttressed  by  a  great,  live  I  l|A  Iflircl’AfW  Af  <1  lyAltf  ||||| 

issue  of  social  ethics.** — Chicago  Record-Herald.  1  llv  llljfOlVljf  U1  llvff  Hill 

“  printing  B,  AUS™  F^AN 

a  more  trenchant  and  highly  vitalized  criticism  THE  BEST  TALE  OF  ITS  KIND  THIS  SEASON 
and  portrayal  of  the  social  order.** — Philadelphia  “Rarely  does  one  find  a  book  of  this  type  more 
North  American.  interesting.  It  compels  the  interest  of  the  reader 

“A  book  to  be  read  by  every  young  womL.i  in  from  the  first  and  chains  him  to  the  pages  of  the 
the  land.  ’’ — Indianapolis  News.  '  book  until  the  mystery  is  solved.** — Boston  Globe. ' 

413  Pages  Cloth,  $1.20  Net  Pottage,  14  ccats  332  Paget  lllastrated  Cloth,  $1.20  Net  Pottage,14c 

At  All  Bookoellero,  or  Mstiled  on  Receipt  of  Price  and  Poatstge 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY  Philadelphia 


Publishers 


100,000  Americans 

are  using  daily  a  new  book  which  tells  the  whole  story  of  human  knowledge  in  a  new 
way,  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  research  and  in  readable  and  interesting  language. 
It  is  the  most  successful  book  of  our  time,  and  the  most  useful.  Every  university 
library,  more  than  2,000  public  libraries,  all  of  the  great  newspapers,  hundreds  of 
banks,  manufacturing  companies,  thousands  of  business  men,  the  foremost  scholars, 
authors,  lawyers,  educators,  doctors,  clergymen,  engineers  have  bought  it.  The  book 
reviewers  have  referred  to  it  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  it  is  being  sold  in  every 
country  of  the  world  where  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

This  Book  is  the  new  11th  Edition  of  the 


28  Volumes  and  Index— Published  by  the  Press 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 

The  New  Edition  of  this  celebrated  work  displaces 
and  supersedes  all  previous  editions  and  all  “re¬ 
prints.”  It  contains  40,000  articles  and  44,000,000 
words  of  text — the  largest  body  of  practical  infor¬ 
mation  ever  printed  in  one  work,  and  it  is  the  only 
encyclopaedia  which  is  up  to  date. 

It  is  the  fullest,  the  only  really  authoritative  en- 
CTclopaedia  in  existence;  it  is  also  the  cheapest,  and 
tne  only  one  with  the  magnificent  tradition  of  almost 
150  years  of  supremacy,  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  at  Edinburgh  in  1768-71.  Sold  for  cash, 
deferred  cash  (in  4  mos.  8  mos.  or  12  mos.)  or  monthly 
payments  of  $5.00  or  $10.00. 

"A  particularly  successful  and  attractive  book," 
says  a  lawyer.  ''Beautifully  gotten  up,"  says  a  busi¬ 
ness  man.  "There  has  never  been  anything  like  it." 
says  a  head  master.  "Worth  snore  thasi  twice  the 
money  f  says  a  manufacturer. 

As  no  mere  pamphlet  is  adequate  to  describe  this 
wonderful  new  work,  we  have  had  to  prepare  a  book 
about  it  of  250,000  words,  containing  many  illustra¬ 
tions  and  exemplifying  the  wonderful  saving  in  bulk 
and  increa.sed  convenience  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  thin  but  opaque  India  paper.  It  costs  us  over 
50  cents  a  copy  to  print  and  mail. 

You  should  examine  this  elaborate  prospectus 
because  it  describes  the  most  notable  literary  under¬ 
taking  of  the  age,  upon  which  $1,500,000  was 
expended  before  a  single  copy  was  printed. 

Sign  the  attached  inquiry  fortn,  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  you  by  snail  our  2^0.000  word  "Book 
About  a  Book,"  together  with  full  particulars  of 
prices,  paysnents,  bistdisigs,  bookcases,  etc. 

Manager,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

120  West  32d  Street,  New  York 
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£  Please  send  me  by  mail  i6o-paRe  prospectus  (“A  Book  About  a  Book”)  of  the 
I  new  Encyclopxdia  Britannica  with  price,  etc 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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United  States  Tires  are  good  tires 

They  cut  down  tire  bills 


How  many  good  points 
should  a  good  tire  have? 

You  know  the  qualities  a  good  tire  ought  to  have. 

Generous  mileage  is  the  prime  essential. 

You  want  a  guarantee  against  rim  cuts ;  you  want  flexibility, 
ease  of  manipulation  and  security  of  fastening. 

Have  you  ever  been  able  to  secure  all  these  desirable 
qualities  in  one  tire? 

Probably  not. 

Single  factory  companies  have  generally  been  content  to 
strengthen  their  tires  at  only  one  or  two  of  these  points. 

But  by  our  four-factory  co-c^rative  methods  of  tire  building 
we  have  been  able  to  combine  into  one  tire  all  of  the  desirable 
features  it  is  possible  to  put  into  a  tire. 

We  have  raised  tire  mileage 
to  an  unprecedented  point 

We  have  perfected  and  control  exclusively  a  process  that  has  increased 
the  fabric  strength  of  our  tires  practically  fifty  per  cent. 

The  treads  on  United  States  Tires  are  made  of  the  toughest,  longest 
wearing  rubber  stock  ever  put  into  an  automobile  tire. 

Flexibility  and  resilience  have  been  improved  to  a  similar  degree. 

In  fact  we  have  taken  all  the  features  that  you  yourself  would  like  to 
find  in  the  tires  you  buy  and  have  put  them  all  into  one  tire. 

Made  in  three  treads,  Plain,  Chain  and  Nobby  and  in  three  styles  of 
fastening  including  the  Dunlop  (Straight  Side). 


Cost  no  more  than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds 
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United  Sutes  Tire  Co. 
New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indezed.  Turn  to  page  *. 
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]R§ Everybody’S  Almanack  fo 

'  X  JULY  hath  31  days 
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By  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS 


THE  OLD  WAY  'AND  THE  NEW 
[George  Wither,  1588-1667.] 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair. 

Die  because  a  woman’s  fair  ? 

I  Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 
’Cause  another’s  rosy  are  ? 

-s  Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 
m  Or  the  flowery  meads  in  May, 

If  she  think  nut  well  of  me. 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be? 


[George  Wither.  1913.] 

Shall  I  crumble  into  ruin 
J  ust  because  a  frail’s  a  bruin  ? 

Or  disintegrate  with  care 
Just  because  a  dame  is  There? 

Be  she  six  or  seven  million 
Times  as  beautiful  as  Lillian, 

If  with  her  I  make  no  flurry, 

/  should  stay  awake  and  worry ! 


y,/  THE  AMARANTHINITY  OF 
M  HUMOR 

“What  did  the  dark-haired 
w  Iberian  laug^h  at  before  tlie  tall 
^  blond  Aryan  drove  him  into  the 
corners  of  Europe?” — Brander 
w  Matthews. 

^  At  a  man  slipping  on  a  banana 
peel ;  at  a  woman  alighting  back- 

Xward  from  a  car;  at  the  mention, 
in  musical  comedies,  of  Kanka- 
kee  or  New  Rochelle,  or  onions; 
w  and  at  profanity  ;  and  at  all  refer- 
^  ences  to  adiposity. 

X 


THE  ANCIENT  MONARCH'S 
JOY 

Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul, 
W  And  a  merry  old  soul  was  he; 

^  For  his  fiddlers  didn't  know  how  to 
^  fiddle  “Row,  Row,  Row," 

^  Or"  Waitingforthe  Robert  E. Lee." 

W  FASCINATING  FACTS 

^  The  year  1913  will  be  known 
as  the  date  when  jesting  about 
^  Votes  for  Women  became  as  un- 
^  fashionable  as  it  is  unhumorous. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  inge- 
W  nuity  and  energy  that  will  be  put 
^  into  the  framing  of  lies  to  evade 
X  *he  income  tax  would,  if  other- 
w  wise  directed,  earn  $38,438,083, 
^  or  26.9  times  as  much  as  the  Tax 
X  Liars  will  save. 

W  In  the  month  of  July  12,827- 
S  ^26  persons,  recruited  from  all  the 
X  sexes,  will  bathe  in  the  Atlantic 
^  Ocean.  Of  12,827,426  who  are 
asked  the  condition  of  the  water, 
12,827,426  will  say,  in  part: 
“Fine!” 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


1 —  Tu. — Admirable  Crichton  assassinated,  1582.  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  W 

1690.  Fiscal  year  begins.  Time  to  prune  coupons.  ^ 

2 —  W. — Frederick  Theophilus  Klopstock*  bom  at  Quedlinburg,  X 

Saxony,  1724.  England  and  Ireland  united,  in  a  manner  ^ 
of  speaking,  1800.  ^ 

3 —  Th. — Louis  XL  born,  1423.  Jack  London,  on  eve  of  Jeffries-  X 

Johnson  fight,  coins  famous  expression,  “I  am  curious  to  ^ 
know,  1  am  curious  to  know,”  1910.  ^ 

4 —  Fr. — INDEPENDENCE  DAY.  Jack  Johnson  signs  Emancipa- X 

tion  Proclamation  on  Jeffries’s  jaw,  1910.  ^ 

5 —  Sa.  — Cecil  Rhodes  born,  1853.  Jan  Kubelik  born,  1880.  Noah  ^ 

denounces  bunny-hug  and  grizzly  bear,  B.  C.  3807.  X 

6 —  Su.  — New  York  newspapers  weary  of  joking  about  New  York  W 

American  League  ball  team,  1913.  ^ 

7 —  M.  — Charles  S.  Mellen  tells  reporters  he  has  only  best  interests  X 

of  New  England  at  heart,  1913.  W 

8 —  Tu. — La  Fontaine  Ixtm,  1621.  William  Vaughn  Moody,  poet,  ^ 

born,  1869.  X 

9 —  W.  — Braddock  defeated,  1755.  JohnD.  Rockefeller,  Tarrytown’s  ^ 

wealthiest  citizen,  born,  1839.  ^ 

10—  Th. — John  Calvin  bom,  1509.  Wyoming,  state  wherein  wife  of  ^ 

editor  Everybody’s  Almanack,  who  complains  that  The  w 
Almanack  never  advertises  her,  was  born,  admitted  to  ^ 
Union,  1890.  ^ 

11 —  Fr.  — Knockout  Burr  gets  decision  over  Battling  Hamilton,  1804.  ^ 

12 —  Sa.  — C.  J.  Caesar,  inventor  Latin  prose  composition,  bom,  ^ 

B.  C.  100.  W 

13 —  Su.  — C.  J.  Caesar  discovers  subjunctive  mode,  B.  C.  100.  ^ 

14 —  M.  — Bastille  stormed,  1789.  Holiday  in  France.  7^ 

15 —  Tu. — ?t.  ^nithin’S  Hay.  Proof-reading  on  newspapers  abolished,  ^ 

1893.  Q 

16 —  W.  — Reynolds  bom,  1723.  Santiago,  Cuba,  surrenders,  1898. 

17 —  Th. — Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  originator  punchless  poetry,  bom,  1674.  ^ 

Theodore  Roosevelt  disclaims  credit  for  surrender  of  y. 
Santiago,  1898.  77, 

18 —  Fr.  — Wm.  Barnes,  Jr.,  confident  of  Taft’s  election  in  1912,  1912.  ^ 

19 —  Sa.  — SamOel  Colt,  without  whose  invention  Gyp  the  Blood  might 

not  now  be  at  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  born,  1814. 

20 —  Su.  — Petrarch,  the  guy  who  put  Laura  in  sonnets,  bom,  1304.  ^ 

21 —  M.  — Matthew  Prior  bom,  1664.  Chauncey  Olcott  born,  1859.  ,, 

Battle  of  Bull  Run,  1861.  ^ 

22 —  Tu. — Source  of  Mississippi  River  discovered,  1881.  Coon  can  ^ 

invented  by  Satan,  1907. 

23 —  W.  — Coventry  Patmore  born,  1823.  Bloomer  costume  first  worn 

publicly,  at  a  ball  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  1851. 

24 —  Th. — Dingley  Tariff  Bill  passed,  189L  Press  denounces  bloomer 

costume  as  immo<lest,  1851. 

25 —  Fr.  — Arthur  Balfour  bom,  1848.  Dingley  Bill  attacked,  1897. 

26 —  Sa.  — Press  denounces  immodesty  of  women’s  fashions  in  dress,1913. 

27 —  Su.  — Atlantic  Cable,  whereby  Americans  may  hear  within  an  hour 

of  occurrence  what  the  militant  stiffs  are  doing,  laid,  1866.  ^ 

28 —  M.  — Fourteenth  Amendment^  declared  in  force,  1868.  w 

29 —  Tu. — Sir  E.  Burne-Jones  bom,  1833.  ^ 

30 —  W.  — First  Colonial  Assembly  met  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  1619.  X 

31 —  Th. — Parcel-post  system  denounced  by  Men’s  Political  Debating  w 
_  League  of  North  America,CentreLovell,Me.,branch,1913.  ^ 

*HdiT(>RS  Evbkybody’S  Magazine:  Well. suppose  you  look  him  up.  1  hadto.— Ed.  Almanack,  bj 
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CAPTAIN  ROBERT  FALCON  SCOTT,  R.  N.,  C.  V.  O.,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

THIS  PORTRAIT  OF  CAPTAIN  SCOTT  WAS  TAKEN  AT  WINTER  HEADQUARTERS,  CAPE  EVANS, 
ON  JANUARY  26,  1911,  JUST  BEFORE  THE  DEPOT-LAYING  JOURNEYS  OF  THE  FIRST  SEASON. 
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TA#  IVtstern  End  tht  Jc*  Barritr 
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IGH  on  the  frozen  surface  of  buried  the  body  of  Evans,  first  to  perish, 
the  great  Antarctic  Ice  Bar-  These  five,  after  reaching  and  returning  from 
rier,  buried  under  a  winding-  the  Pole  through  unspeakable  sufferings, 
sheet  of  South  Polar  snows,  died  almost  in  reach  of  relief  and  shelter, 
marked  by  a  cairn  built  from  It  is  the  first  great  catastrophe  on  the 
the  very  ice  and  snow  that  enshroud  them,  record  of  Antarctic  exploration.  The  history 
lie  three  brave  men,  Scott,  Wilson,  and  of  the  North  is  grim  with  tragedy.  Sir 
Bowers,  in  the  place  where  they  perished,  and  John  Franklin,  the  Jeannette,  the  Greeley 
where,  after  eight  months,  they  were  found  e.xpedifion — these  names  suggest  only  the 
by  their  friends.  Twenty  miles  southward,  more  conspicuous  of  a  multitude  of  disas- 
but  never  found  by  the  searchers,  rests  ters.  But  except  for  an  accident  to  a  single 
Oates,  with  the  inscription  left  for  him  on  man  here  and  there,  the  Antarctic  has  been 
a  mound  of  snow:  “Hereabouts  died  a  very  comparatively  kind  to  its  invaders,  until  this 
gallant  gentleman.”  Still  to  the  southward,  time  the  trap  shut, 
the  four  who  were  to  live  a  little  longer  had  It  was  on  February  lo,  1913,  that  the 


"\ftterraost  South" 

THE  UNDYING  STORY 
g/' CAPTAIN  SCOTT 


AT  THE  PUMP,  IN  A  GALE  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC,  SOUTHBOUND.  — ‘  WHAT  A 
MEASURE  TO  COUNT  AS  THE  SOLE  SAFEGUARD  OF  THE  SHIP  FROM  SINK¬ 
ING  — PRACTICALLY  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  BAIL  HER  OUT!” 


Terra  Nova,  returning  to  New  Zealand  from 
the  Polar  Sea,  made  port  with  the  news  of 
disaster.  Particulars  were  meager.  It  was 
known  only  that  the  men  had  died  bravely, 
each  willing  to  sacrifice  for  his  fellows.  The 
address  to  his  countrymen  written  by  Scott 
literally  in  his  last  frozen  hours,  with  his 
comrades  dead  beside  him,  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  world  even  while  it  aroused  a  stern 
wonderment  as  to  the  meaning  of  guarded, 
mysterious  phrases  about  failure  of  support. 


The  relief  party  fought  its  way  southward 
at  the  very  first  possibility  after  the  long 
Antarctic  night,  through  which  at  winter 
headquarters  they  had  known  that  their 
Commander  was  lying  dead  on  the  plateau 
back  yonder.  But  they  could  find  no  oflBce 
to  fulfil  except  to  co>Tr  the  bodies  rever¬ 
ently,  mark  the  place  with  a  cairn  of  ice,  and 
bring  back  recoids,  photographs,  and  such 
mournful  relics  as  remained.  Captain 
Scott’s  diaries  and  photographs  were  s^ed 
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‘thence  it  was  a  matter  of  fighting  her  way  south  through  heavy  seas 

AND  ANOTHER  GALE  TILL  THE  ICE  WAS  SIGHTED  AND  THE  PACK 
ENTERED  ON  DECEMBER  lOTH.  ” 


WITH  BAFFLING  WINDS  AND  CROSS  CURRENTS,  AND  THE  NEED  OF  HUSBANDING  COAL 
AND  ONLY  STEAMING  WHEN  FAVORABLE  LEADS  OPENED  OUT,  WE  WERE 
KEPT  PRISONERS  FOR  TWENTY-FOUR  DAYS.” 


LIEUT.  EVANS  IN  THE  CROW’S  NEST,  DIRECTING 
THE  COURSE  THROUGH  THE  ICE-PACK. 

DECK  OF  TERRA  NOVA.  IN  ROSS  SEA  AFTER 
PASSING  THROUGH  THE  ICE-PACK. 


MR.  PONTING  CINEMATOGRAPHING 
THE  BOW  FORCING  ASIDE  THE  ICE¬ 
FLOE. 


as  they  were  found,  and  turned 
over  inviolate  to  his  widow,  who 
met  the  news  of  his  fate  in  New 
Zealand  when  she  arrived  on  the 
overseas  journey  that  was  to  have 
meant  reunion. 

Since  that  time  the  nations  have 
been  stirred  to  generosity,  but  the 
story  has  not  yet  been  told.  The 
veil  has  not  b^n  lifted.  Here  for 
the  first  time  will  be  printed  the 
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epic  as  Captain  Scott  lived  and  wrote  it  to  the  end. 

A  few  preliminary  paragraphs  will  make  more 
clear  the  progress  of  the  narrative  itself. 

Each  of  the  leaders  in  Antarctic  exploration  whose 
names  are  familiar  to-day — Scott,  Shackleton,  and 
Amundsen — sailed  southward  into  Ross  Sea,  pene¬ 
trating  through  the  float  of  pack  ice  into  open  water 
beyond  Cape  Adare  (see  map  on  page  17);  Cutting 
off  approach  to  the  shore  line  itself  is  the  great  Ice 
Barrier,  extending  some  four  himdred  and  fity  miles 


THE  TERRA  NOVA  HELD  UP  BY  THE  ICE-PACK.  “AN  EXASPERATING  GAME.  GREAT 
PATIENCE  IS  THE  ONLY  PANACEA  FOR  OUR  ILL  CASE.  BETWEEN  A  STORM  AND 
A  STORM,  THE  RELEASE  FROM  LONG  CAPTIVITY  CAME  SUDDENLY.” 
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ANCHORED  TO  THE  ICE.  “CHEERFULNESS  AND  GOOD-FELLOWSHIP  REIGNED.  MEN 
COULD  GET  EXERCISE  BY  TAKING  OUT  THEIR  SKIS  ON  THE  FLOES,  BUT  THE 
LONG  CONFINEMENT  PROMISED  ILL  FOR  THE  PONIES’  CONDITION.” 


— a  sheer  cliff  wall  facing  the  sea,  of  iceberg 
height,  with  few  places  which  may  be  pene¬ 
trated.  Only  after  surmounting  and  cross¬ 
ing  this  far  to  the  southward  does  one  reach 
the  southern  mainland  shore  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent  and  the  high  plateau  that  must 
be  traversed  in  order  to  attain  the  Pole. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Barrier,  on  Ross 
Island,  the  three  successive  English  expedi¬ 
tions  of  the  last  decade  have  established 
headquarters — the  Scott  expiedition,  with 
the  Discovery,  from  1901  to  1904;  the  Shack- 
leton  expedition,  with  the  Nimrod,  from 
1907  to  1909;  and  this  last  Scott  expedition, 
with  the  Terra  Nova,  from  1910  to  1913. 

The  unexpected  Antarctic  expiedition  of 
Captain  Roald  Amundsen,  the  Norwegian 
hero  of  North  Polar  travel,  with  the  From, 
made  headquarters  on  the  surface  of  the 
Barrier  itself,  landing  at  the  Bay  of  Whales, 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of 
the  Scott  headquarters.  This  successful 
expedition  extended  from  1910  to  1912, 
emerging  from  the  South  one  year  ahead 
of  the  Sicott  party. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  seasons  as 
we  know  them  are  precisely  reversed  at  the 


South  Pole — midsummer  and  the  long  day, 
when  explorations  can  be  made,  coming  at 
the  time  of  our  midwinter,  and  the  long 
night,  when  parties  must  remain  in  winter 
headquarters,  corresponding  with  our  mid-  | 
summer.  Antarctic  expeditions,  therefore, 
usually  allow  parts  of  three  years  for  their 
accomplishment.  They  sail  southward  from 
New  Zealand,  pierhaps  in  November,  reach 
the  mainland,  establish  headquarters  and 
prepiare  for  the  long  winter  during  Decem¬ 
ber,  January,  and  February,  and  then 
await  the  return  of  the  sun. 

When  summer  comes  again — our  winter  1 
months — the  time  is  used  to  the  utmost  for 
such  sledge  journeys  and  other  trips  as  have 
been  plann^.  With  good  luck  all  may  be 
accomplished  before  the  season  is  ended,  and 
they  may  sail  homeward.  If  they  have  over¬ 
stayed,  however,  they  must  wait  till  the  next 
year  in  winter  quarters  before  the  return. 
This  was  the  program  of  the  Scott  party. 

Up>on  the  arrival  of  Lady  Scott  in  London 
with  her  husband’s  diaries,  records,  and 
photographs,  the  preparation  of  the  material 
for  Everybody’s  Magazine  began  with  the 
utmost  haste.  Some  dozen  closely  written 
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GROTTO  IN  AN  ICEBERG.  THE  TERRA  NOVA.  IN  THE  DISTANCE,  IS  LYING 
ALONGSIDE  THE  ICE-FLOE  UPON  WHICH  SUPPLIES  WERE  LANDED 
FOR  WINTER  HEADQUARTERS  AT  CAPE  EVANS 


MOUNT  TERROR  AND  THE  END  OF  THE  ICE  BARRIER,  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  TERRA  NO 
EXTENDS  450  MILES  EASTWARD  FROM  THIS  POINT —  A  CONTINUOUS  ICE  CLIFF  FROM 


EXTENDS  450  MILES  EASTWARD  FROM  THIS  POINT 


GETTING  ONE  OF  THE  MOTOR-SLEDGES  OFF  THE  SHIP.  “A  NATURAL  LANDING- 
STAGE  WAS  FOUND  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF  A  LEVEL  FLOE.  IN  EIGHT 
DAYS  THE  DISEMBARKATION  WAS  COMPLETE.” 


journals,  containing,  pierhaps,  two  hundred 
thousand  words  in  all,  were  at  hand  from 
which  the  narrative  of  the  expiedition  had 
to  be  drawn.  It  had  been  no  mere  dash  to 
the  South  Pole  to  snatch  priority  from  rival 
explorers,  though  the  hop>e  of  this  laurel  leaf 
in  the  crown  of  adventure  was  an  added 
spur  to  natural  ambition.  The  expiedition 
was  organized  on  such  a  scale  and  with  such 
a  wide  range  of  talent  as  to  promise  a  rich' 
harvest  of  scientific  results  whether  the 
Southern  party  attained  its  goal  or  not. 

The  study  of  Southern  geology,  volcanic 
areas,  heat  and  cold  records,  air  pressure 
and  currents,  atmospheric  electricity  and 
magnetism,  the  formation  and  movement 
of  ice,  the  life-history  of  birds,  fish,  seals  and 
their  parasites — all  of  these  things  shared 
in  the  value  of  the  expedition  and  in  the 
volume  of  the  records,  but  do  not  naturally 
fall  within  a  narrative  account  of  the  great 
adventure  itself. 

With  supervision  on  behalf  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine,  the  diaries  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley,  son 
of  the  distinguished  scientist,  to  whom  the 
detail  work  was  assigned.  The  narrative, 


told  directly  in  Captain  Scott’s  words  as  it 
is,  nevertheless  had  to  be  assembled  with 
care,  and  connected  where  omitted  material 
was  to  be  summarized.  Commander  Ev¬ 
ans,  captain  of  the  Terra  Nova  and  second 
in  command  of  the  expiedition,  then  supier- 
VTsed  and  checked  the  material  in  its  manu¬ 
script  form,  and  finally  Lady  Scott  herself 
gave  the  last  reading  and  the  last  approval 
to  the  finished  work. 

So  we  come  to  the  story  as  Captain  Scott  ^ 
saw  it.  Editor  of  Everybody’s. 

From  the  first,  the  expedition  had  more 
than  its  due  share  of  ill-fortune. 

On  November  26,  1910,  the  Terra  Nova 
sailed  out  of  Lyttelton  harbor  amid  a  scene 
of  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
hospitable  and  helpful  New  Zealanders — 
a  gay  scene  lepieated  three  days  later  at 
Port  Chalmers,  where  Scott  joined  the  ship. 
But  the  southern  seas  in  “the  roaring  for¬ 
ties”  are  fierce  and  strong.  Dirty  weather 
began  at  once,  and  on  the  third  day  out 
a  great  gale  nearly  sent  all  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  It  was  no  longer  the  time  to  smile  at 
individual  struggles  against  seasickness,  or 


•EFT  BEHIND  IN  SOUTH  VICTORIA  LAND.  WHILE  THE  SHORE  PARTY  WAS  LAYING  DEPOTS  SOUTHWARD,  THE  EASTERN  PARTY,  WITH  THE 
'ERRA  NOVA,  SAILED  TOWARD  KING  EDWARD  VII  LAND.  ON  THE  RETURN  TRIP  THEY  FOUND  AMUNDSEN  CAMPED  ON  THE  BARRIER  AT 
THE  BAY  OF  WHALES.  THUS  THEY  GOT  THE  NEWS  OF  ANOTHER  ENTRY  IN  THE  RACE. 


THE  BAY  OF  WHALES.  THUS  THEY  GOT  THE  NEWS  OF  ANOTHER  ENTRY  IN  THE  RACE. 


AN  ICEBERG  FLOATING  IN  THE  PACK.  IT  WAS  THROUGH  SUCH  ICE-FIELDS  THAT  THE  TERRA  NOVA  HAD  TO  FORCE  ITS  WAY  BEFORE 
REACHING  THE  COMPARATIVELY  OPEN  WATER  OF  ROSS  SEA.  THE  BERG  ITSELF  WAS  BROKEN  FROM  THE  FACE  OF  THE  BARRIER,  FLOAT¬ 
ING  NORTHWARD  TILL  IT  BECAME  A  PART  OF  THE  PACK. 


CAPTAIN  SCOTT  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  PARTY,  WITH  MT.  EREBUS  IN  THE  BACKGROUND,  SHOWING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  FIRST  DEPOT¬ 
LAYING  EXPEDITION.  CAPTAIN  SCOTT  IS  THE  FOURTH  STANDING  FIGURE  FROM  THE  LEFT. 


SMOKE  CLOUDS  FROM  MT.  EREBUS.  THIS  ACTIVE  VOLCANO,  13,350  FEET  IN  HEIGHT,  AND  .MT.  TERROR,  NOW  EXTINCT,  WERE  NAMED 
BY  CAPTAIN  JAMES  ROSS,  IN  1841,  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  TWO  SHIPS  OF  HIS  EXPEDITION. 


c 


GIVING  WHISKY  TO  A  HALF-DROWNED  PONY,  RESCUED  AFTER  THE  LOSS  OF  TWO  OTHERS 
AMONG  BROKEN  ICE-FLOES. 


THE  SLEDGING  PARTIES  DID  NOT  MAKE  CAMP  AT  THE  NOON 
HALT  IN  GOOD  WEATHER. 


HOT  LUNCH  AT  MIDDAY. 


“The  Uttermost  South” 
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the  spectacle  of  the  undaunted  photogra¬ 
pher,  a  developing-dish  in  one  hand,  a  basin 
in  the  other. 

At  four  p.  M.  on  December  i  the  storm 
came  on.  “Soon,”  writes  Scott,  “we  were 
plunging  heavily  and  taking  much  water 
over  the  lee  rail.  Cases  of  petrol,  forage  and 
the  like  began  to 
break  loose  on  the 
upper  deck ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  trouble  was 
caused  by  the  loose 
coal  bags,  which 
were  bodily  lifted  by 
the  seas  and  swung 
against  the  lashed 
cases:  they  acted  like 
batteiing-rams.  It 
was  hard  work  mov¬ 
ing  these  bags  to 
places  of  better  se¬ 
curity. 

“The  night  wore 
on,  the  sea  and  wind 
ever  rising  and  the 
ship  ever  plunging 
more  d  istractedly . 

We  shortened  sail  to 
maintopsail  and 
staysail,  stopped  en¬ 
gines,  and  hove  to, 
but  to  little  purpose. 

Tales  of  ponies  down 
came  frequently 
from  forward,  where 
Oates  and  Atkinson 
labored  through  the 
entire  night.  Worse  was  to  follow,  much 
worse:  A.  report  from  the  engine-room  that, 
the  pumps  had  choked  and  the  water  risen 
over  the  gratings. 

“From  this  moment,  about  four  A.  M.,  the 
engine-room  became  the  center  of  interest. 
The  water  gained  in  spite  of  every  effort. 
Lashley,  to  his  neck  in  rushing  water,  stuck 
grimly  to  the  work  of  clearing  suctions.  For 
a  time,  with  donkey-engine  and  bilge-pump 
sucking,  it  looked  as  though  the  water  would 
be  got  under,  but  the  hope  was  short-lived; 
five  minutes  of  pumping  invariably  led  to 
the  same  result,  a  general  choking  of  the 
pumps. 

“The  outlook  appeared  grim;  the  hand- 
pump  produced  only  a  dribble,  and  its  suc¬ 
tion  could  not  be  got  at;  as  the  water  crept 


higher  it  got  in  contact  with  the  boiler  and 
grew  warmer — so  hot  at  last  that  no  one 
could  work  at  the  suctions.  Williams  had 
to  confess  he  was  beaten  and  must  draw 
fires.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  sea 
apf>eared  higher  than  ever;  it  came  over  the 
rail  and  poop,  a  rush  of  green  water;  the  ship 
wallowed  in  it;  a 
great  piece  of  the 
bulwarks  carried 
clean  away. 

“The  bilge-pump 
is  dependent  on  the 
main  engine.  To 
use  this  pump  it  was 
necessary  to  go 
ahead.  It  was  at 
such  times  that  the 
heaviest  seas  swept 
in  over  the  lee  rail; 
over  and  over  the 
rail  from  the  fore¬ 
rigging  to  the  main 
was  covered  by  a 
solid  sheet  of  curling 
water  which  swept 
aft  and  high  on  the 
p)Oop.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  I  was  waist 
deep  when  standing 
on  the  rail  of  the 
poop. 

“The  after-guard 
—  the  twenty -four 
officers — was  organ¬ 
ized  in  two  parties  by 
Lieutenant  Evans 
to  work  buckets;  the  men  were  kept  stead¬ 
ily  going  on  the  choked  hand-pump . 

What  a  measure  to  count  as  the  sole  safeguard 
of  the  ship  from  sinking — practically  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  bail  her  out!  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  effort  has  not  been  wholly  fruitless; 
the  string  of  buckets  which  has  now  been  kept 
going  for  four  hours,  together  with  the  drib¬ 
ble  from  the  pump,  has  kept  the  water  under 
— if  anything,  there  is  a  small  decrease. 

“Meanwhile  w’e  have  been  thinking  of  a 
way  to  get  at  the  suction  of  the  pump.  .\ 
hole  is  being  made  in  the  engine-room  bulk¬ 
head;  the  coal  between  this  and  the  pump- 
shaft  will  be  removed  and  a  hole  made  in 
the  shaft.  With  so  much  water  coming  on 
board  it  is  imp>ossible  to  op)en  the  hatch 
over  the  shaft.” 


For  the  continuation  of  this  article  turn  to  Page  gj. 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS 


was  more  an  indignant  exclamation  than  a 
question.  My  friend  answered: 

“No,  sir.  I  would  not.  I  wouldn’t  take 
the  trouble  to  go  down-town  and  close  my 
oflfice.  I’d  just  leave  it  there.” 

This  is  a  story  of  ambition.  But  it  is 
not  addressed  to  the  poor.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  idle  well-to-do.  A  man  with  plenty 
of  money  is  ambitious  of  more,  and  will 
give  his  life,  his  health,  and  his  possibilities 
to  the  getting  of  it.  And  that  must  be  the 
worthiest  ambition  in  the  world,  because  it 
is  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  people  in  the  world.  To 
work  in  grooves  that  you  don’t  like,  to 
get  stuff  that  you  don’t  know  how  to  use 
when  you  get  it,  is  noble.  Almost  every¬ 
body  says  so.  Therefore  this  is  an  ignoble 
story  of  an  ignoble  ambition. 

The  truly  worthy,  the  deeply  religious, 
and  the  very  young  are  warned  against  it. 
And  I  only  tell  it  because  it  is  also  a  study 
in  heredity.  And  anything  to  do  with  her¬ 
edity  is  serious  and  useful ;  since  if  it  wasn’t 
for  heredity  no  man  born  of  woman  would 
ever  have  a  really  sound  excuse  to  offer 
for  some  of  the  things  that  he  can’t  help 
doing.  If  he  comes  reeling  home  at  four 
A.  M.,  what  of  it?  Noah  was  also  a  drunk¬ 
ard. 


ONCE  HE 
CLIMBED  A 
GREAT,  GRIM 
OGRE  OF  A 
TREE. 


I  WORTHY  old  gentleman  who 
yV  has  worked  twelve  hours  a  day 
■*  ^  for  sixty-four  years,  and  accumu- 
=— 1  lated  a  million  and  a  half  dollars, 
said  the  other  afternoon  to  a  friend  of 
mine: 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  you 
could  be  assured  of  five  thousand  dollars  a 
month  for  the  rest  of  your  life  you  would 
go  down-town  and  close  your  office?”  It 


The  Championship 


'suppose  the  other  fellow  puts  the  ball  here 

FROM  SUCH  AND  SUCH  A  PLACE,  WHAT  DO  I  DO?” 
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a  crow  with  a  bow  and  arrow;  once  he 
climbed  a  great  grim  ogre  of  a  tree,  and 
stole  an  egg  out  of  an  eagle’s  nest. 

And  he  won  I6ng-distance  races;  and 
saved  a  little  girl  from  drowning;  and  took 
a  prize  for  reading  and  declamation;  and 
was  kept  in  for  being  unable  to  spell,  and 
was  punished  for  throwing  spitballs;  and 
had  a  toy  cannon  burst  in  his  face  one 
Fourth  of  July;  and  went  to  dancing-school, 
and  learnt  the  waltz  and  the  polka  and 
the  “heel,  toe,  and  away  we  go,”  and  proper 
manners.  And  went  to  church  Sundays 
and  was  bored  stiff,  and  fell  in  love  with 
the  little  girl  he  had  saved  from  drowning; 
and  on  rainy  holidays  listened  to  stories  of 
amorous  adventures  as  retailed  by  grooms 
and  butlers. 

And  sometimes  he  hoped  that  when  he 
grew  up  he  would  be  very  good,  and  some¬ 
times  he  hoped  that  he  would  be  very  wicked. 
And  he  asked  many  questions,  and  was  very 
much  like  other  boys.  But  I  must  say  that 
he  never  aspired  to  be  a  policeman. 

Presently  they  sent  him  to  boarding- 
school,  where  he  continued  to  learn  good, 
evil,  Latin,  mathematics,  discipline,  and 
tennis.  They  had  bumpy  clay  courts  at 
that  school.  And  the  ball  Iwunded  far 
higher  than  from  turf,  and  for  a  few  days 
young  Greenway  was  all  at  sea.  But  he 
mastered  the  bumps  and  the  bounces,  and 
waded  through  the  autumn  tournament  to 
the  finals,  disposing  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  of 
boys.  In  the  finals  a  great  boy  eighteen 
years  old  opposed  him,  won  two  sets,  be¬ 
gan  to  tire  in  the  third,  and  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  beat  himself.  But  the  following 
spring  Stuart  had  so  improv’ed  that  he  de¬ 
feated  the  same  great  fellow  in  straight 
sets. 

II 

Three  miles  up  the  boulevard  from ‘the 
house  of  Stuart  Greenway’s  parents  was 
the  first  or  second  Country  Club  founded 
in  America.  There  were  great  trees  and 
green  lawns  running  down  to  blue  bays  and 
estuaries.  There  were  a  polo-field,  and  a 
turf  race-track,  and  tennis-courts,  and  to¬ 
boggan-slides  for  winter,  and  quail  to  whis¬ 
tle  in  spring,  and  long  glasses  to  drink  out 
of  in  summer  and  other  seasons. 

Every  summer  the  club  invited  the  best 
players  in  the  countr>’  to  play  lawn-tennis 
on  its  pretty  courts  for  an  immense  silver 


bowl,  and  because  he  played  so  nicely  Stu-  f 
art  Green  way  was  allowed  to  play  in  this  ^ 
tournament  the  first  summer  he  came  home  ji 
from  boarding-school.  | 

The  National  Champion  didn’t  play  that  f 
year.  But  the  Harmon  brothers  did;  and  f, 
the  elder  ranked  about  second  in  the  coun-  * 
try  and  the  younger  about  sixth.  We  have 
developed  more  potent  players  than  the 
Harmons,  but  never  another  to  play  so  a 
gracefully  and  so  coolly.  They  came  K 
through  the  longest  matches  unruffled.  I 
They  never  had  to  run  races  after  the  ball.  * 
They  always  knew  where  it  was  coming, 
and  were  there  to  meet  it.  Upon  their  jj, 
heads,  the  hair  neatly  parted,  no  hair  ever  ? 
came  out  of  place.  They  wore  the  whitest 
trousers,  the  pinkest  shirts,  the  stillest 
turndown  collars,  the  blackest  strap  ties. 
They  played  the  very  best  they  knew  how, 
always,  but  never  seemed  to  care  whether 
they  won  or  lost.  And  oh,  the  clean,  pretty,  =« 
sweeping  strokes — time  after  time,  the  full  ^ 
diagonal  length  of  the  court  (old  tactics); 
and  the  crisp,  unsuspected  “places”  that  ;  ’ 
took  advantage  of  an  opponent’s  mistakes  : 
and  scored  the  points! 

Theirs  was  the  most  admirable  play  that 
Stuart  Greenway  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
his  own  style  of  play,  but  raised  to  the  Mth 
power.  Could  he  ever  so  raise  his  own? 
Sitting,  watching,  thinking,  he  had  the 
gravest  doubts. 

Well,  he  found  himself  in  the  semi-finals 
pitted  against  the  younger  Harmon.  And 
he  marched  out  upx)n  the  court  with  much 
the  feeling  of  a  French  gentleman  going  to 
be  guillotined.  He  was  shy.  He  was  fif¬ 
teen.  He  was  self-conscious.  There  was 
one  of  those  red  things  developing  con¬ 
spicuously  on  his  nose.  It  felt  as  big  to 
him  as  Mount  Popocatepetl.  His  best  white 
trousers  had  grass  stains  on  both  knees. 

His  shoes  had  black  sweat-marks.  His 
racket  had  one  string  broken  and  was 
soft  and  mushy.  And  almost  everybody  he 
knew  in  the  world  was  looking  at  him,  and 
at  least  a  hundred  people  he  didn’t  know 
from  Adam. 

Self-consciousness  and  self-pity  were  his  * 
strongest  emotions.  He  even  wished  that 
he  was  dead.  “Then  they’d  be  sorr\\” 
And  he  played  for  three  games  as  if  he 
were  engaging  in  the  sport  for  the  first 
time.  A  lobbed  ball  disappeared  in  the 
blazing  sun — he  missed  it  entirely.  And 
people  tittered,  and  then  Stuart  Greenway 
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HE  CHALKED  SQUARES  UPON  THE  BARN  FLOOR  AND  PRACTISED  AND  PRACTISED  UNTIL 
HE  COULD  HIT  A  BALL  AS  MANY  TIMES  AS  HE  PLEASED  JUST  ABOVE  THE  NET-LINE. 


saw  red.  And  calmness  came  to  him — con-  to  beaten  adversaries.  And  when  you  think 
centration,  clear  vision — and  he  gave  battle,  of  it,  it’s  about  the  only  decent  and  mod- 
Some  of  the  gets  he  made  that  day  est  thing  there  is  to  say. 
should  be  diagramed  in  gold  on  the  Hall  of  They  left  the  court  together.  And  the  elder 
Fame.  The  gallery  rose  to  them,  with  hand-  Harmon,  the  really  great  one,  joined  them, 
clapping  and  cheering.  He  who  had  al-.  “Don’t  you  ever  get  tired,  Greenway?” 
way  “gentled  the  ball”  began  now  to  he  asked. 

“paste”  it,  and  lo!  so  many  of  the  “pastes”  “I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Greenway. 
“came  off”  that  pioints  came  to  him,  and  “Not  very.  Sometimes  when  it’s  ver\'  hot 

games  even.  And  there  were  times  when  and  the  court’s  a  long  way  off - ” 

he  had  the  wonderful  Harmon  running  from  “How  do  you  mean — a  long  way  off?” 

corner  to  comer  of  the  court,  and  even  Stuart  blushed;  he  had  not  meant  to  say 

more  glorious  times  when  by  a  well-masked  what  he  had  said.  It  had  slipped  out. 

shot  he  caused  the  wonderful  Harmon  to  “Like  to-day,”  he  faltered.  “Bobby 

anticipate  wrong,  and  to  look  almost  foolish.  Brown  promised  to  drive  me  over,  and  he 
It  was  much,  but  it  was  not  enough,  didn’t  come,  and  if  I  didn’t  want  to  be 
And  suddenly  it  was  over.  He  had  been  late  I  had  to  mn.” 
beaten  in  straight  sets,  but  he  had  fought  “To  run?  How  far?” 

for  them.  He  saw  Harmon  spring  lightly  “Well,  my  father  steps  just  a  yard,  and 

over  the  net,  and  advance  toward  him  with  he  says  it’s  only  three  miles,  but - ” 

outstretched  hand.  He  saw  the  famous  “You  ran  three  miles,  and  then  played 
Harmon  smile  beam  up>on  him,  and  he  like  that?” 

heard  the  gentle,  well-bred  voice  saying:  Stuart  was  so  embarrassed  that  he  want- 

“You  played  very  badly.”  ed  to  cr>%  “I  didn’t  want  to  be  late,”  he 

That  was  what  the  Harmons  always  said  apologized. 
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But  the  famous  brothers  put  back  their 
heads  and  laughed.  And  the  younger  said, 
“We  three  must  have  a  powwow!” 

And  they  ordered  an  immense  glass  of 
lemonade  for  Stuart,  and  for  themselves, 
alas!  immense  glasses  of  a  deep  brownish 
mixture,  and  they  powwowed  in  a  cool 
comer,  and  won  all  his  worship  and  confi¬ 
dence  with  their  gentle,  winning  ways. 

“What  sort  of  a  bat  do  you  use?” 

He  showed  them. 

“Why,  it’s  a  regular  fish-net.  It’s  got  a 
broken  string.” 

“I’ve  got  a  regular  collection  of  bats,” 
said  the  younger  Harmon.  “Would  you 
mind  if  I  picked  out  a  couple  that  feel 
pretty  good,  and  sent  ’em  to  you?” 

Good  Lord,  how  happy  they  made  that 
boy,  and  what  good,  honest  young  gentle¬ 
men  they  were,  loving  the  game  that  they 
played  so  prettily  far  more  than  the  vic¬ 
tories  that  so  often  fell  to  them! 

At  parting,  the  elder  and  gentler  clapped 
young  Greenway  upon  the  back,  and 
said:  “Next  year  we’ll  both  be  afraid  of 
you!” 

And  when  he  had  gone  they  talked  about 
him,  laughing  a  little,  admiring  a  good  deal. 
And  they  took  rackets  and  showed  each 
other  how  young  Greenway  made  certain 
strokes.  And  nodded  their  heads  or  shook 
them.  And  the  younger  said:  “Tell  you 
one  thing,  and  it’s  what’ll  win  for  him 
some  day:  that  boy  doesn’t  play  you — he 
fights  you.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  the  elder,  “but  first  he 
runs  three  miles,  so’s  not  to  keep  his  elders 
waiting - ” 

“Three  miles  with  the  sun  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds - ” 

Through  the  open  window,  far  off,  they 
saw  Stuart  Greenway  trotting  across  a  bowl 
of  lawn  on  a  short  cut  for  the  boulevard. 
This  time  he  was  not  really  in  a  hurry. 
The  Harmon  brothers  had  made  him  feel 
so  happy,  and  such  friends  with  himself, 
that  he  simply  had  to  do  something  about 
it.  That  was  all.  And  what,  I  ask  you, 
can  express  happiness  more  simply  than 
running  a  few  miles  to  tell  your  mother 
how  happy  you  are? 

But  he  was  not  to  run  all  the  way.  A 
bay  horse  that  went  very  free  between  the 
shafts  of  a  runabout  overtook  him,  and  a 
gay  voice  called  upon  him  by  name,  and  lo, 
it  was  the  voice  of  the  little  girl  he  had 
saved  from  drowning!  It  was  the  voice  of 


the  girl  who  in  all  his  life  was  never  to  be 
gainsaid  by  him. 

And  he  sat  beside  her,  and  she  urged  the 
horse  to  gallop,  which  was  a  way  she  had, 
and  she  said: 

“Everybody  says  that  next  year  or  the 
year  after  you’ll  beat  the  life  out  of  the 
Harmons.”  And  her  face,  cut  out  of  a 
rose  (the  eyes  were  half-moons  of  sapphire), 
was  all  pride  in  him,  and  loyalty.  And 
when  she  put  him  down  at  his  door,  the 
eyes  of  each  lingered  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other.  For  in  these  two  children  love  al¬ 
ready  burned  with  a  clear  and  steady  flame. 

But  this  is  a  story  of  ambition.  Not  love 
itself  shall  wholly  divert  the  writer  from 
his  stem  purpose. 

Ill 

Next  day  Stuart  Greenway  and  the  little 
girl  he  had  saved  from  drowning  lay  on  the 
grass,  chins  on  hands,  just  back  of  the  back 
net,  and  watched  the  Harmon  brothers 
play  the  five-set  match  which  ended  the 
tournament.  It  is  better  to  see  tennis  from 
the  end  than  from  the  side;  the  strategy, 
when  there  is  any,  not  only  becomes  more 
plain,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  always 
wiggling  one’s  head  to  follow  the  flight  of 
the  ball. 

Lying  in  the  grass  alongside  the  girl  was 
a  great  pleasure,  but  watching  that  match 
wasnot.  It  was  hopelessly  discouraging.  For 
the  play  of  both  brothers  seemed  perfection. 

Of  course  we  wouldn’t  think  so  to-day. 
Tactics  have  changed;  strokes  have  be¬ 
come  more  severe;  courts  faster,  contest¬ 
ants  more  bellicose. 

But  for  the  days  of  their  prominence  the 
Harmons  were  wonderfully  good;  hitting 
from  back  court,  from  comer  to  comer, 
long,  crisp  strokes;  serving  swiftly  but  not 
furiously;  going  to  the  net  to  volley  only 
when  “pulled  in;”  the  points  earned  by 
placements  without  much  p>ace.  It  must 
have  been  a  dreadfully  hard  game  to  beat 
by  anybody  who — played  the  same  kind  of 
a  game. 

So  much  was  obvious  to  Stuart,  and  so 
much  he  confided  to  the  girl. 

“I  tell  you,”  he  said,  “it’s  no  use  learn¬ 
ing  to  play  their  game;  to  beat  it  you’ve 
got  to  learn  a  different  game.”  And  his 
mind,  precocious  where  tennis  was  concern¬ 
ed,  began  to  work  and  fret  and  evolve  and 
di^ard.  Would  it  be  well  to  hit  the  ball 
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harder?  Yes;  but  not  at  any  great  sacri¬ 
fice  of  steadiness.  Would  it  be  well  when 
you  did  go  to  the  net  to  go  a  little  nearer 
than  the  Harmons  did?  Hum — hum — and 
then  things  began  to  flash  in  Stuart’s  con¬ 
centrated  mind. 

“What  you  grinning  at?” 

“’Cause  I  think  I’ve  found  how  to  beat 
’em.” 

Her  great  eyes,  full  of  faith,  glistened 
with  excitement. 

“Cross  your  heart  you’ll  never  tell?” 

“’Course  I  won’t  tell.” 

Then,  eyes  shining,  whispering  eagerly, 
the  boy  unbosomed  himself  of  inventions 
and  di^overies.  In  his  sanguine  mind  he 
saw  himself  not  only  beating  the  perfect 
play  of  the  Harmons,  but  beating  it  all  to 
pieces. 

“Do  you  see  what  I  mean?” 

She  nodded  wisely. 

“Is  it  any  good?” 


“It’s  so  good  that  next  year  I’ll  bet  my 
bottom  dollar  on  you  to  win — if  I  can  get 
it  up.” 

She  did  get  it  up,  and  some  other  dollars; 
for  she  belonged  to  a  sporting  family  who 
saw  nothing  wicked  in  betting  and  playing 
cards  for  money,  and  she  stood  to  win  quite 
a  large  sum.  She  had  had  discouraged  let¬ 
ters  from  Stuart  during  the  fall. 

“They’re  making  me  play  football  ‘for  * 
the  good  of  the  school’  instead  of  tennis 
for  the  good  of  myself,”  he  wrote.  “But 
the  thing  is  going  to  work  if  I  can  get 
enough  practise.  Only  wait  till  spring. 
They  can’t  make  me  play  baseball,  because 
I  throw  like  a  girl.” 

Spring  came,  early  summer.  He  had 
saved  up  enough  money  to  send  her  a  tele¬ 
gram.  It  read:  “Bet  your  bottom  dollar.” 

He  had  no  sooner  sent  his  telegram  than 
he  received  a  parcel  by  express.  It  was 
from  the  younger  Harmon,  and  contained 


GOOD  LORD,  HOW'  HAPPY  THEY  MADE  THAT  BOY,  AND  WHAT  GOOD,  HONEST  YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN  THEY  WERE,  LOVING  THE  GAME  THAT  THEY  PLAYED  SO  PRETTILY  FAR 
MORE  THAN  THE  VICTORIES  THAT  SO  OFTEN  FELL  TO  THEM! 
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two  brand-new  rackets  of  exquisite  feel 
and  balance.  They  suited  Stuart  to  a  T. 
So  did  the  note  which  accompanied  them: 

.  .  .  “When  you  beat  us  at  the  Country 
Club  this  year  we  want  to  feel  that  we  at 
least  supplied  the  bats.  How  are  you  com¬ 
ing  on?  We  think  we  are  hitting  the  ball 
very  well  for  us.  .  . 

,  That  year  the  Harmons  met  each  other 
in  the  very  first  round  of  the  tournament, 
and  as  usual  the  younger  went  down  to 
defeat  in  five  beautiful  sets.  The  elder 
then  beat  two  “dubs,”  and,  in  the  semi¬ 
finals,  no  less  a  giant  of  tennis  than  the 
National  Champion. 

“The  tournament,”  said  the  wise,  “is 
now  over.  Too  bad.  They  should  have 
salted  the  draw.  All  Harmon’s  got  to  do 
now  is  to  beat  young  Greenway  in  the  fi¬ 
nals.  Bet  you  ten  to  one  on  Harmon.” 

“Take  that  ten  times,”  said  a  little  girl 
with  big  eyes.  The  wise  one  laughed  and 
said  “Done!”  And  then  everybody  had 
tea  and  drinks  and  conversation,  and  went 
home. 

Greenway,  meanwhile,  had  won  his  match 
in  the  semi-final.  He  had  had  a  very  easy 
draw,  and  had  not  found  it  necessary  to 
show  any  of  the  new  tennis  that  he  had  up 
his  sleeve.  Heaven  helping,  he  would 
spring  all  that  on  the  elder  Harmon  to¬ 
morrow! 

To-morrow  came  bright,  clear,  and  hot. 
It  differed  from  other  summer  days  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  longest  morning  that  Greenway 
ever  remembered.  He  was  nervous  as  a 
cat.  He  couldn’t  sit  still.  He  felt  weak 
and  unhappy.  The  only  comfort  was  that 
he  had  a  nice,  clean  pair  of  white  trousers 
to  appear  in,  and  a  decent-looking  pair  of 
shoes.  Suppiose  what  he  thought  to  be 
new  tennis  had  been  tried  out  by  others 
and  found  wanting?  Harmon  would  make 
him  look  like  a  fool. 

.\t  two  o’clock  somebody  called  for  him 
in  a  runabout  and  drove  him  up  to  the 
Countr\'  Club.  At  a  quarter  of  three  he 
was  talking  with  the  Harmon  brothers.  At 
five  minutes  of  three  he  was  shaking  hands 
with  the  champion,  who  was  to  referee.  At 
three  o’clock,  having  won  the  toss,  and 
elected  to  serv'e,  he  faced  the  elder  Harmon 
across  the  net,  seeing  him  as  if  in  a  mist. 

They  warmed  up  for  awhile,  Harmon  hit¬ 
ting  the  ball  with  the  middle  of  his  racket, 
Greenway  with  every  piart  of  his  except  the 
middle.  His  knees  and  elbows  felt  as  if 


they  were  water.  And  there  seethed  to  be 
something  wrong  with  his  eyes.  He 
couldn’t  see  the  ball  distinctly,  or  Har¬ 
mon’s  face.  Gradually,  however,  the  fog 
cleared,  and  he  began  to  “find”  the  ball,  to 
put  pace  upon  it,  to  reach  the  comers  and 
the  base-line. 

“Ready  if  you  are,”  said  Harmon. 

And  they  both  took  their  places— Green¬ 
way  to  serve,  Harmon  to  receive. 

The  gallery  had  already  given  the  match 
to  Harmon,  and  was  only  politely  inter¬ 
ested.  But  one  small  girl  with  sapphire 
eyes  shaped  like  half-moons  was  pale  as  a 
sheet.  She  had  come  not  to  see  tennis — 
but  victory.  Also,  she  had  bet  her  bottom 
dollar;  but  that  didn’t  trouble  her. 

Greenway  served  a  crisp,  high-bounding 
ball  to  Harmon’s  back-hand,  and  then  he 
did  a  thing  that,  until  that  day,  had  never 
been  seen  in  first-class  tennis.  Instead  of 
stepping  outside  the  base-line,  and  waiting 
warily  and  defensively  for  Harmon’s  re¬ 
turn,  he  ran  for  the  net.  The  move  per¬ 
plexed  Harmon.  He  took  his  eye  off  the 
ball  to  look  at  Green  way,  and  “flubbed.” 

“Fifteen  love,”  announced  the  champion 
from  the  referee’s  chair. 

Again  Greenway  served  and  ran  to  the 
net.  This  time  Harmon  attempted  to  lob  the 
ball  over  his  head,  but  Greenway  anticipated 
just  this,  stepped  back,  and  smashed  the 
ball  far  out  of  Harmon’s  reach. 

“Thirty  love.” 

Harmon  tried  a  ground  stroke.  Green¬ 
way  blocked  it  sharply  across  court. 

“Forty  love.” 

Harmon  tried  to  put  the  ball  between 
Green  way  and  the  side-line.  But  the  pass¬ 
ing  shot,  if  known  to  the  elder  generation 
of  tennis,  was  not  practised  by  them.  They 
hit  from  comer  to  comer,  not  up  and  down 
the  side-lines.  Harmon  “covered”  that,  at¬ 
tempted  to  pass,  and  smothered  it. 

“The  games,”  said  the  champion,  “are 
one  love.  Mr.  Greenway  leads.”  He  had 
been  very  sleepy  when  the  match  began. 
He  was  now  wide-awake,  and  rather  ex¬ 
cited.  So  was  the  younger  Harmon.  As 
for  the  small  girl,  she  wasn’t  excited — not  a 
bit  of  it.  If  she  had  been  excited  do  you 
think  she  would  have  sat  there  sucking  her 
thumb  the  way  unscientifically  raised  babies 
do  when  they  prepare  to  go  bedyby? 

On  his  returns  of  Harmon’s  service  Green¬ 
way  continued  to  run  in  close  to  the  net 
and  force  the  play.  And  the  first  thing  he 
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knew  he  had  won  the  first  set  six  games  to 
the  great  Harmon’s  three.  And  it  w^as  the 
same  with  the  second  set. 

While  the  players  were  changing  sides 
the  younger  Harmon  confabbed  with  the 
referee. 

“It’s  simple  as  a-b-c,”  he  said,  “and  ab- 
'  solutely  obvious.  Wonder  nobody  ever 
thought  of  it  before.” 

“The  way  to  beat  it,”  said  the  cham¬ 
pion,  “is  to  learn  to  play  the  ball  down  the 
side-line.  That  also  is  obvious.” 

“And  who’s  going  to  be  able  to  do  that 
between  now  and  Monday?  If  that  boy 
goes  to  Newport  he  will  be  champion.” 

“Hum!”  said  the  champion — but  in  his 
heart  he  thought  so  too,  and  was  afraid. 

Harmon  changed  his  tactics.  He  accept¬ 
ed  the  new  tennis  for  what  it  was  worth, 
and  tried  to  play  it.  Serving,  he  too  ran 
into  the  net,  and,  seeing  this,  young  Green¬ 
way  smiled  in  the  secret  depths  of  his 
strong  heart. 

A  kind  of  a  great  “Ah-ahl”  went  up  from 
the  galleiy'.  Greenway  was  being  attack¬ 
ed  with  his  own  weapons.  How  would  he 
defend  himself?  Very  easily,  for  the  most 
part.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  he  had  sp>ent 
a  whole  spring  playing  the  ball  up  and 
down  the'court  instead  of  from  comer  to 
comer.  The  ball,  bounding  high,  came  to 
him  on  the  fore-hand — he  stroked  it  gently, 
but  crisply,  straight  down  the  line.  It  drop>- 
>  ped  in  by  a  matter  of  inches.  Harmon 
hadn’t  b^n  able  to  reach  to  within  five 
feet  of  it.  \  drop  of  blood  ran  down  a 
small  girl’s  lower  lip. 

Again  the  great  Harmon  was  passed,  and 
again. 

“It’s  all  over,”  said  the  younger  Har¬ 
mon,  and  twenty  minutes  later  it  was.  But 
this  year  it  was  Greenway  who  leaped  the 
net,  and  Greenway  who  said,  a  little  sor¬ 
row  in  his  eye,  a  little  mischief: 

“You  played  very  badly.” 

They  left  the  court  together,  Harmon’s 
right  arm  about  Greenway’s  shoulder.  At 
a  respectful  distance  followed  the  younger 
f  Harmon  and  the  champion. 

I  “Now,”  said  the  great  Harmon,  “my 
f  brother  and  I  are  going  to  Newport  to¬ 
morrow’,  Sunday,  on  the  one  o’clock.  You 
can  still  enter  by  telegram.  Will  you  come? 
A  championship  wouldn’t  be  a  champion¬ 
ship  without  you  in  it.  You’ll  walk  right 
through  everybody.” 

“I’m  crazy  to  play,”  said  Stuart,  “but  I 


— we’re  awful  poor.  I  don’t  like  to  ask  my 
mother.  She’d  find  the  money  somehow — 
and  go  without  things,  and  that  isn’t  good 
enough.” 

“You  come  as  my  guest,”  said  Harmon, 
“please.” 

If  only  I  could  reproduce  Harmon’s  mild, 
gentle,  winning  voice!  But  I  can’t. 

“Really?  Do  you  mean  it?” 

“Of  course  I  mean  it.” 

A  wonderful  happiness  surged  in  Stuart’s 
heart.  To  play  in  the  championship,  to 
have  a  good  chance  to  win!  “You’re  awful 
good.” 

“You’ll  come?” 

“Yes,  and  thank  you  millions  of  times.”. 

But  he  was  not  to  play  in  that  cham¬ 
pionship,  nor  the  next,  nor  any  champion¬ 
ship.  There  came  that  night  the  news  that 
his  grandfather  was  suddenly  dead.  After 
a  while  it  dawned  that  certain  plump  mon¬ 
eys  confidently  hoped  for  from  the  grand¬ 
father’s  estate  w'ere  never  to  materialize. 

.All  things  that  he  had  counted  on  were 
taken  from  Stuart — tennis — college.  He 
was  only  sixteen.  That  fall  they  made  him 
go  to  work,  and  he  became  the  humblest 
clerk  in  a  banking-house,  and  did  the  very 
best  he  knew  how’,  and  wore  the  smiling, 
cheerful  face.  But  often  his  heart  ach^ 
for  the  things  that  he  had  so  longed  to  do 
and  be. 

Whenever  he  could,  he  played  tennis. 
But  two  weeks  a  year  is  v’ery  little  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  when  you  are  a  business  man, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  nearly  always 
rainy.  His  great  game  went  all  to  p)ot. 
.At  sixteen,  though  not  actually  champion, 
he  was  the  best  player  in  the  country.  At 
nineteen,  pale,  a  Little  near-sighted,  and 
often  very  unhappy,  he  was  a  “has-been.” 

.And  meanwhile  other  players  were  reap¬ 
ing  fame  along  the  lines  which  he  had  in¬ 
vented. 

IV 

Now  Stuart  Greenway  was  the  most  tem- 
p)erate  young  fellow  in  the  world,  and  one 
of  the  shyest.  One  day  (he  was  now 
twenty-two)  he  learned  that  a  great-aunt 
of  his  had  left  him  a  legacy  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  And  that  made  him  very 
happy.  The  same  day  he  read  in  a  paper 
that  she  was  rejx)rted  engaged  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.,  and  that  made  him 
verv’  unhappy,  and  so  he  got  drunk. 
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He  didn’t  get  beastly  drunk,  nor  weep)- 
ing  drunk — but  gaily,  wildly,  wisely,  and  a 
little  impertinently  drunk.  He  made  friends 
with  total  strangers.  It  was  delightful. 
You  drank  with  them,  they  told  you  the 
stories  of  their  lives,  and  you  left  them 
and  went  elsewhere.  You  bought  standing  ' 
room  in  theatres  and  laughed  at  the  sad 
parts,  and  cried  about  the  jokes.  When¬ 
ever  a  beautiful  young  woman  wanted  to  * 
be  a  mother  to  you,  you  ran.  You  saw  a 
drunken  man  lurching  into  a  darkened 
street;  cold  and  horrified,  you  pointed  him 
out  to  a  policeman. 

Then  you  were  in  a  “sort  of  place”  with 
old  prints  on  the  wall,  talking  business  with 
an  inventor.  He  had  invented  a  sort  of 
bottle  that  kept  hot  things  hot  and  cold 
things  cold.  His  talk  was  a  combination 
of  Demosthenes,  Mirabeau,  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  and  Peter  Dunne.  Shedding  a  few 
trustful  tears,  you  bought  a  half  right  in 
his  wonderful  invention  for  five  thousand 
dollars.  You  gave  him  your  note  for  that 
amount,  and  next  day  when  he  called  upon 
you  in  the  banking  parlors  where  you  work¬ 
ed,  you  actually  recognized  your  own  wri¬ 
ting. 

“I  suppose,”  said  Stuart  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  “you  know  1  was  drunk  when  I  gave 
you  that  note.” 

“1  know  you  were,”  said  the  inventor — 
no  longer  Demosthenes-Mirabeau-Webster- 
Dunne,  but  a  seedy,  anxious-looking  indi¬ 
vidual. 

“Won’t  you  let  me  off?  It’s  all  the 
money  I’ve  got  in  the  world  or  ever  will 
have.” 

“It’s  the  same  with  me,”  said  the  in¬ 
ventor.  “So  I  can’t  let  you  off.  For  the 
good  of  both  of  us,  I  won’t.” 

I  have  hinted  that  this  is  an  immoral 
storj’.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who 
say  that  Stuart  Greenway  is  a  financial 
genius.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  knows 
very  little  about  business.  He  got  drunk 
and,  instead  of  being  punished,  was  re¬ 
warded.  For  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  try  to 
draw  a  moral. 

In  less  than  a  year  he  had  retired  from 
clerking.  The  patent  bottle  was  bringing 
him  in  all  kinds  of  money — yellow,  white, 
red,  and  green.  People  said  he  was  the 
cleverest  man  of  his  age  (which  of  course 
was  never  exactly  their  own)  that  they  had 
ever  seen. 

Money  meant  two  things  to  Stuart. 


V--. 


A  GAY  VOICE  CALLED  UPON  HIM  BY  NAME, 
THE  VOICE  OF  THE  GIKL 

First,  the  girl,  if  he  could  get  her.  Second, 
tennis. 

She  had  been  reported  engaged.  But 
she  didn’t  act  to  Stuart  like  an  engaged 
girl.  True,  the  other  fellow  was  always 
hanging  about,  and  he  was  rather  a  fine, 
generous  sort  of  fellow.  But  the  eyes  of 
true  love,  noting  this  thing  and  that,  felt 
that  the  world  had  not,  perhaps,  really 
come  to  an  end.  A  question  would  settle 
the  matter  definitely — but  that  question  he 
was  afraid  to  ask.  He  never  did  ask  it. 
For  one  day  he  got  to  feeling  so  loving  and 
tender  and  melancholy  and  lonely  that  he 
suddenly  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  she 
was  so  happy  and  relieved  that  she  flung 
hers  about  him — and  then  they  made  such 
a  fuss  over  each  other  that  you  might  have 
thought  the  room  contained  a  dozen  loving 
couples  instead  of  only  one. 

They  were  both  rich,  and  they  had  al¬ 
ways  loved  each  other,  so  they  had  the 
shortest  kind  of  an  engagement.  And  they 


cond,  went  on  a  long  honeymoon,  which  took  heard  of  in  the  days  when  Stuart  was  at 
in  the  national  championship  at  New-  his  best. 

But  port.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  a  stork  One  day  young  Mrs.  Greenway,  slipping 
;aged  :  hovered  over  their  home  and  a  son  was  noiselessly  into  the  nursen,-,  found  Stuart 

ways  '  bora.  addressing  his  toothless  son,  to  whom  he 

fine,  :  During  the  first  year  of  his  marriage,  Stu-  had  just  presented  a  tennis-ball, 

es  of  i  art  played  a  great  deal  of  tennis.  He  want-  “Maybe  you  don’t  understand,”  he  was 
,  felt  i  ;  ed  to  “get  back,”  and  she  wanted  him  to.  saying,  “how’  much  father  wanted  to  be 

really  But  he  had  been  out  of  the  game  for  too  champion.  But  now  he’s  got  you  and 

settle  V.  many  years.  He  had  clerk^  too  many  mums,  he  doesn’t  care.  Just  as  soon  as 
3n  he  =  long  hours:  injured  his  outdoor-loving  eyes;  you’re  big  enough  to  swing  a  bat — hallo, 
jk  it.  •  lost  something,  the  elasticity  of  youth,  the  Honeybug!  I  was  thinking  what  fun  it 
»  and  1  whatever  it  is  that  you  do  lose  tiy-ing  to  would  be  if  we  could  train  the  kid  up  to  be 
at  he  •-  make  a  living.  champion!  Ever  tell  you  how  ridiculously 

1  she  “  He  had  stood  still.  The  game  had  gone  hard  it  was  for  me  to  give  the  game  up?  I 

flung  on  and  on.  The  famous  Harmons  were  no  knew  it  was  silly  and  unmanly  to  feel  that 
such  ;■  longer  anybody  when  it  came  to  actual  way  about  a  game.  But  somehow  if  a  fel- 
have  r'  play.  One  had  married — one  had  devel-  low  can  only  do  one  thing  well — if  it’s  only 
oving  [  op^  gout.  The  old  champion  was  a  has-  chuck-cherry  on  a  tombstone — he  has  a 
«  bwn.  The  new  champion  made  a  business  love  and  friendship  for  that  thing  that 
,d  al-  of  the  game,  ate  and  drank  for  it,  lived  for  passes  all  understanding.  If  things  had 

1  the  it — had  a  trainer.  The  leading  players  of  broken  differently — if  grandpa  had  had 

they  the  country  had  names  that  had  not  been  the  tact  to  live  a  week  longer,  and  not  go 
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lAME, 
GIKL  ^ 


AND  LO,  IT  WAS  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  LITTLE  GIRL  HE  HAD  SAVED  FROM  DROWNING!  IT  WAS 
WHO  IN  ALL  HIS  LIFE  WAS  NEVER  TO  BE  GAINSAID  BY  HIM. 
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broke,  I’d  have  come  very  near  being  cham¬ 
pion.  However,  let’s  forget  it,  will  we? 
But  sometimes  I  just  can’t.” 

The  bringing-up  of  the  Greenway  kid 
was  not  respectable.  He  was  brought  up 
just  the  opposite  from  that  eleven-year-old 
who  lectur^  at  Harvard  the  other  day  on 
the  Fourth  Dimension,  and  to  my  mind  he 
wasn’t  respectably  brought  up,  either.  But 
as  the  Harvard  kid  took  to  mathematics 
(and  spectacles)  so  the  Greenway  kid  took 
to  level  stretches  of  turf,  geometrically 
marked  w’ith  white  chalk,  and  to  keeping 
steadfastly  a  p>air  of  young  eagle  eyes  upon 
a  flying  and  bounding  ball. 

To  be  the  best  lawn-tennis  player  in  the 
world?  What  an  empty  ambition!  Why, 
half  the  brains,  half  the  application,  half 
the  self-denial,  plus  the  conscience  to  call 
balls  that  are  in,  out,  could  make  you  one 
of  the  world’s  leading  financiers,  admired 
and  kowtowed  to  by  everybody.  If  it  were 
suddenly  decreed  that  the  money  plums  of 
their  life  should  go  to  athletes  who  live 
clean  and  play  fair,  instead  of  to  blotchy, 
stomachy  individuals  who  live  loose  and 
cheat,  and  fatten  on  tariffs  and  privileges, 
what  a  wonderful  upside-downing  of  the 
world  there  would  be!  How  the  cities 
would  empty  and  the  green  fields  fill!  How 
disease  would  run  shrieking  away!  How 
nobility  and  chivalry  would  come  galloping 
up!  How  the  Greenways  and  their  kid 
would  think  it  all  the  most  natural  and 
understandable  thing  imaginable. 

But  as  things  are,  we  look  up  to  profes¬ 
sional  manipulators  and  down  on  profes¬ 
sional  athletes.  And  this  b  what  we  mean 
when  we  talk  of  original  sin. 

The  Greenway  kid  began  to  play  tennis 
when  he  wasn’t  much  taller  than  a  tennis- 
bat.  And  almost  from  the  first  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  he  had  inherited  hb  father’s  tal¬ 
ent.  It  came  natural  to  him  to  look  at  the 
ball  instead  of  at  the  landscape,  and  what¬ 
ever  they  had  to  do  to  hb  fore-hand  later 
on,  he  was  born  with  a  beautiful  back¬ 
hand. 

Incidentally,  he  learned  to  read  and  write 
and  figure,  and  to  have  good  manners.  And 
he  even  went  to  boarding-school  and  played 
football  and  baseball  and  read  Caesar  and 
Xenophon  with  a  “trot.”  But  the  best  of 
him  was  dedicated  to  tennis;  nor  was  he 
allowed  to  learn  the  game  “all  WTong,”  as 
most  boys,  left  to  themselves,  learn  it.  It 
was  taught  to  him  properly  from  the  be¬ 


ginning,  by  a  great  English  professional,  " 
who,  finding  that  he  had  wonderful  mate- 
rial  to  work  on,  put  hb  heart  and  soul  and 
hb  final  judgments  of  how  the  game  should 
be  play^  into  the  teaching.  The  Green-  ' 
way  kid  grew  tall,  strong,  and  long-limbed. 

He  was  very  fast  on  his  feet,  and  had  the 
endurance  of  a  hunting  dog.  Once  in  Can¬ 
ada — but  this  is  a  story  of  ambition. 

The  game  that  he  was  taught  to  play,  al-  if 
though  not  as  revolutionary  as  that  which  ■ 
his  father  had  invented,  was  a  new  game.  • 
And  in  it  was  much  of  hb  teacher,  some- 
thing  of  himself,  and  something  of  his 
father.  For  Stuart  Greenway  saw  all  the 
first-class  tennis  of  his  time,  and  thought  ^ 
about  it  and  was  very  wise. 

The  scheme  of  the  kid’s  game  was  this: 
to  put  hb  adversary  so  far  out  of  court  that 
he  could  not  make  a  dangerous  return,  and 
then  to  annex  the  point  with  a  slam  or  a  ^ 
sharp  place,  or  a  little  chop  just  over  the  V 
net.  Therefore  he  was  taught  from  the  be-  ■ 
ginning  of  things  the  American  service.  I 
Now  this  stroke,  as  all  men  know,  causes  B 
the  ball  to  rise  from  the  ground  with  re-  P 
doubled  speed,  shaped  like  a  cucumber,  and  ^ 
W’ith  a  hideously  sudden  change  of  direc-  ■ 
tion.  It  is  a  stroke  which  startles  and  hor-  I 
rifies  nature  and  gravity.  And  when  it  is  I 
cunningly  placed,  it  forces  the  receiver  of  R 
it  so  far  out  of  court  that  he  would  have  % 
no  trouble  in  proving  an  alibi.  J 

To  deliver  that  serve  b  one  thing.  Many  I 
players  do  it  very  well  indeed,  and  they  I 
follow  it  into  the  net  and  enjoy  themselves.  I 
To  receive  it  and  to  return  it  sc  that  the  * 
return  is  not  a  despairing  act  of  defense,  ; 
but  an  aggressive  attack,  is  quite  another. 
And  here  it  was  that  the  Greenway  kid’s 
game  differed  from  that  played  by  his  con- 
temp)oraries;  for  he  learned  to  stand  well 
inside  the  base-line  of  the  court,  instead  of 
many  feet  back  of  it,  and  to  hit  those  un¬ 
naturally  bounding  balls  before  they  had 
bounced  far  enough  to  do  any  evil;  and  not 
merely  to  hit  them,  but  so  to  meet  them,  lean 
upon  them,  and  change  the  plane  of  his 
racket  at  the  last  instant,  that  he  sent 
them  back  even  faster  than  they  had  come, 
and  to  places  which  the  wisest  adversary 
could  never  anticipate. 

Now  the  Greenway  kid  could  not  always 
bring  these  wonderful  shots  off.  The  mar¬ 
gin  of  error  was  so  very  small  that  if  he 
was  the  least  bit  nervous,  or  if  his  eyes 
were  a  little  tired,  he  made  such  foolish- 


looking  flubs,  dubs,  and  misses  that  people 
who  (fldn’t  understand  what  he  was  trying 
to  do  were  inclined  to  laugh. 

“Every  shot  an  ace,”  was  his  motto. 

And  that  is  the  hardest  motto  in  the  world 
to  live  up  to.  But  every  year  he  became 
steadier  and  stronger  physically  and  nerv¬ 
ously.  And  the  Englishman  and  French¬ 
man  against  whom  he  played  just  beat  him 
when  he  wasn’t  playing  his  b^t,  and  were 
unmercifully  beaten  by  him  when  he  was. 

On  these  occasions  he  always  shook  hands 
with  them,  smiling  shyly,  and  said:  “You 
played  very  badly.” 

At  last,  the  Green  way  kid  having  learned 
all  the  tennis  that  could  be  taught  him,  and 
being  eighteen,  and  ripe  for  college,  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  play  the  American 
circuit,  and  get  in  line  for  the  champion¬ 
ship. 

“He  may  not  win  this  year,”  said  his  father 
to  his  mother, 

“and  he  may. 

He’s  got  the 

strokes,  ai^  bought  a  half  right  in  his 

the  strength,  wonderful  invention  for  five 

but  he’s  very  thousand  dollars. 

young  and 
very  diffident. 

He  doesn’t 
know  yet  how 
very  good  he 
is.  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  him  to 
win  this  year. 

Really,  I  don’t! 

But  next  year 

“Our  way.  . 

You  see,  I 
never  can  for¬ 
get  that  I  had  ' 


a  good  chance  to  win  it  myself  when  I  was 
a  kid.” 

“It  would  be  safer  if  we  had  another  boy 
in  reserve  instead  of  three  girls.” 

“There  couldn’t  be  two  boys  like  our 
boy.  You  can  teach  ’em  and  teach  ’em, 
but  it  isn’t  everybody  that’s  got  champion 

caliber . I’ll  only  bet  a  little  this 

year.  But  next  vear — up  goes  mv  bottom 
dollar.” 

Her  eyes  shone  with  excitement,  remem¬ 
bering  old  days.  “And  mine,”  she  said. 

That  summer  the  Greenway  kid  was  the 
sensation  of  the  American  courts.  He 
didn’t  win  the  championship,  because  he 
wasn’t  yet  steady  enough.  But  the  two 
sets  that  he  did  take  from  the  champion  at 
Newport  were  taken  as  easily  as  a  big  child 
takes  candy  from  a  little.  Indeed,  when  the 
Greenw’ay  kid’s  strokes  came  off,  the  cham¬ 
pion  might  as  well  have  been  tied  hand  and 
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foot.  He  was  made  to  look  almost  as  if  he 
had  stepped  into  a  court  for  the  first  time. 
And  even  in  the  sets  which  he  lost,  the 
Greenway  kid  did  most  of  the  playing.  He 
either  made  an  ace,  according  to  his  motto, 
or  he  gave  the  p)oint  away. 

It  wasn’t  a  win,  but  it  gave  the  gallery 
election  shocks,  four  or  five  in  succession 
sometimes,  and  it  gave  the  champion  one 
attack  after  another  of  heart-disease,  and 
it  gave  the  old  tennis-players,  old  cham¬ 
pions,  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  patrons  of 
the  game,  food  for  a  whole  winter  of  talk 
and  speculation.  And  the  conclusion  which 
one  and  all  of  them  came  to  was  this: 

“Age  that  boy  a  little,  and  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  it — nothing.” 

Alas,  there  was  more  to  it  than  that. 

The  Greenway  kid  entered  Yale,  and  one 
day  in  the  winter  as  he  was  crossing  the 
campus,  a  book  and  a  note-book  under  his 
arm,  a  classmate  hit  him  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  with  a  snowball. 

The  Greenway  kid  dropped  his  books, 
hastily  packed  a  snowball  and,  laughing 
aloud  furiously,  threw  it.  That  it  reached 
its  mark  was  his  only  satisfaction.  His 
throwing  arm  hurt  him  abominably  be¬ 
tween  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder. 

In  this  life  there  are  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  maxims:  Don’t  drink  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  don’t  throw  with  a  cold 
arm.  Ask  the  late  Mr.  Brown,  or  young 
Smith  who  used  to  pitch,  southpaw,  for  the 
Athletics. 

When  the  tennis  season  opened,  there 
was  dismay  in  the  Greenway  family.  The 
kid’s  arm  would  work  all  right  for  a  game 
or  two,  and  then  just  in  the  middle  of  a 
stroke  it  would  suddenly  refuse  to  do  what 
was  asked  of  it. 

“It  doesn’t  hurt,”  said  the  kid,  “and  that 
wouldn’t  matter.  It  just  won’t  work.” 

He  tried  many  doctors  and  many  cures — 
but  the  miserable  “catch”  in  the  upper 
arm  persisted.  It  would  do  him  no  jus¬ 
tice  on  the  courts,  and  when  he  came  off 
them  it  ached  for  hours  like  an  ulcerated 
tooth. 

At  last  a  ball-player  told  him  of  a  doc¬ 
tor,  an  osteopath  in  Ohio,  whose  specialty 
was  baseball  arms.  “Makes  old  pitchers 
new,”  said  the  player.  “But  if  they’re  be¬ 
yond  help,  he  tells  ’em.” 

To  Ohio  forthwith,  to  the  office  in  Can¬ 
ton  of  “Bonesetter  Brown,”  journeyed  the 
Greenway  kid.  Two  hours  after  reaching 


the  doctor’s  office  he  telegraphed  to  his  anx¬ 
ious  father: 

^'Nothing  doing.  Arm  gone  up  the  spout 
for  good.  Don't  you  care." 

But  his  father  did  care.  He  said  to  the 
mother  (with  a  fine  show  of  bravery): 

“Oh,  I  suppose  it  was  an  unworthy  am¬ 
bition.” 

And  then  he  went  and  sat  in  his  library 
for  an  hour  and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  when  one  of  his  daughters  called  to 
him  that  tea  was  ready,  he  said  he  was 
reading  and  didn’t  wish  to  be  disturbed. 
If  he  felt  sorry  for  himself  and  the  mother, 
he  felt  sorrier  for  the  boy. 

But  the  boy  was  very  cheerful  about  it, 
said  it  didn’t  matter,  no  use  crying  over 
spilt  milk,  better  luck  next  time,  never  did 
like  tennis  anyway,  wouldn’t  be  champion 
if  you  paid  him,  etc.,  etc.  Indeed,  he  was 
so  unnaturally  cheerful  that  when  he  {lack¬ 
ed  up  some  grips  and  traipised  off  to  Bar 
Harbor  his  mother  said  to  his  father,  “I 
believe  he’s  in  love.”  And,  having  said  it, 
she  got  to  believing  it,  and  was  more  wor¬ 
ried  than  by  the  loss  of  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  championships. 

Two  weeks  later  the  Green  way  kid  came 
home,  and  when  he  told  his  piarents  and  his 
skters  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  that  nothing  in  this  w'orld  really  counts 
except  love,  there  was  a  terrific  e.xcitement. 
They  said  that  he  was  too  young,  very  cal¬ 
low,  that  he  couldn’t  {xissibly  know  his  own 
mind.  Then  he  told  them  who  the  girl  was 
— and  this  was  their  first  grain  of  comfort. 

“Why,”  said  his  mother,  “when  you  were 
a  little  fellow  you  and  she  pretended  you 
were  engaged.” 

“And  so  we  were,”  said  he,  “and  have 
been  ever  since.” 

“It’s  a  little  like  your  father  and  me,” 
said  the  mother,  a  bit  wistfully.  “Oh  dear, 
how  soon  young  people  grow  old,  and  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up.” 

“Children!”  exclaimed  the  father.  And 
then  he  clapp>ed  his  hand  over  his  mouth. 

“Of  course,”  said  the  kid’s  eldest  sister, 
“you’ll  finish  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
your  college  career.” 

The  kid  nodded.  “It’s  only  three  years.” 

His  father  drew  a  deep  breath,  sighed, 
and  said:  “Well,  I  can  stand  it  if  you  can.” 

“What  did  you  mean,  father,  when  you 
said  T  can  stand  it  if  you  can’?” 

“I  meant  that  the  sooner  they’re  married. 
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the  sooner  there’ll  be  a  grandson  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  the  more  time  I’ll  have  to  teach 
that  grandson  all  the  tennis  I  know.” 

“Maybe  the  child’s  parents  won’t  ap¬ 
prove.  I  don’t  think  our  boy  ever  really 
cared  much  about  the  championship.” 

“Don’t  you?  Shows  how  much  you  know. 
He’s  a  thoroughbred .  He  hides  his  feelings.  ’  ’ 

Four  years  later  the  elder  Greenway  was 
bending  over  a  shapely  boy  baby,  to  whom 
he  had  just  made  a  present  of  a  tennis- 
ball.  Hearing  a  sound,  the  elder  Greenway 
straightened  up,  guiltily,  and  turned  around. 

It  was  only  his  son  entering  the  nursery 
to  have  a  parental  look  at  the  baby.  But 
for  some  reason  the  kid  was  blushing  as  if 
he  had  been  caught  in  a  shameful  act. 

“What  you  blushing  about?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What  you  got  your  hand  behind  your 
back  for?” 

The  Greenway  kid  very  sheepishly  with¬ 
drew  his  hand.  It  contained  a  tennis-ball. 

Then  the  two  men  looked  each  other  a 
long  time  in  the  eye.  A  lump  rose  in  the 
elder’s  throat.  They  bent  over  the  cradle. 

“Got  a  bully  chest  on  him,”  said  his 
father  gruffly. 

“Got  a  bully  set  of  arms  and  legs,”  said 
the  son. 


“Got  a  bully  round  head  on  him;  going 
to  be  clever.” 

“Got  a  fighting  jaw.” 

There  was  a  long,  admiring  silence.  Then 
the  grandfather,  very,  very  gruffly: 

“May  not  be  a  worthy  ambition,  but  I 
propose  that  when  the  boy  gets  to  be  about 
seven - ” 

“What  are  you  two  talking  about?” 

The  mother  and  the  grandmother  had 
come  in,  linked  together  like  two  school¬ 
girls. 

“The  kid,”  said  the  grandfather  grimly, 
“was  just  saying  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Progressive  Party  is  bound  to  win  in  the 
long  run.” 

“You  see,”  said  the  kid  with  dignity, 
“it’s  made  up  of  our  own  kind  of  people — 
people  who  realize  that  there  are  better 
things  in  this  world  than  money  and  power 
— people  who - ” 

But  the  ladies  had  seen  the  tennis-balls. 
And  they  put  their  hands  to  their  mouths. 
Then  the  grandmother  took  the  baby  out 
of  the  cradle  (without  breaking  any  of  its 
bones)  and  dandled  it,  and  she  said  with 
fine  sarcasm: 

“Is  this,  by  any  chance,  your  Progressive 
Party  that’s  bound  to  win  in  the  long  run? 
.  .  .  Did  urns  was  a  champion,  I  wants  to 
know!” 


THE  TWO  DYINGS 

BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

I  CAN  remember,  once  ere  I  was  dead, 

The  sorrow  and  the  prayer  and  bitter  cry 
When  they  that  loved  me  stood  around  the  bed, 
Knowing  that  I  should  die. 

They  need  not  so  have  grieved  their  souls  for  me, 
Groujied  statue-like  to  count  my  failing  breath; 
Only  one  thought  strove  faintly,  bitterly. 

With  the  kind  drug  of  Death: 

How  once  upon  a  time,  unwept,  unknown, 

Unhelped  by  pitying  sigh  or  murmured  prayer. 
My  youth  died  in  slow  agony  alone. 

With  none  to  watch  or  care. 
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an  ancient  man,  was  going 
from  one  flowering  plant  to  another,  nipping 
off  withered  blooms.  On  the  north  side  a 
row  of  Lombardy  poplars  looked  over  a  wall 
of  brick  mellowed  and  stained  by  time. 
These  trees,  this  wall,  shut  out  the  setting 
sun  and  threw  a  twilight  half  across  the 
cloister. 
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^ ,  church ;  for  cloister,  the  streets 
—  ■  of  the  city  or  the  wards  of  the 
hospital;  for  enclosure,  obedi- 
ence;  for  grating,  the  fear  of 
Sr  God;  for  veil,  holy  modesty.” 

Tw’o  Sisters  of  the  convent 
-Sl:^  sat  on  a  bench  by  the  wall. 

^  =  Each  wore  a  dress  of  coarse 

black  serge,  with  a  white 
■  fillet  that  came  down  to  her 

eyes.  No  veil  covered  their 
young,  fresh  faces,  for  they 
ME  FOR  postulants  of  their  order, 

the  final  vows  yet  unspoken. 

It  was  Sister  Beatrice  who 
had  quoted  that  sublime 
passage  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  She  was 
scarcely  twenty  years  old,  and  was  going 
away  in  three  days. 

Her  companion.  Sister  Mar>',  answered 
with  a  tranquil  look:  “Well?” 

“They  are  the  words  of  a  holy  man,” 
said  Sister  Beatrice  in  an  imploring  voice. 

“I  know  it.” 

“They  do  not  move  you?” 

“Profoundly.  It  is  the  formula  of  the 
Filles  de  la  Charite.  I  honor  it;  I  adore  it. 
But  it  is  not  our  formula — we  who  are  called 
Little  Crucified  Sisters.  And  if  you  are 
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tempting  me  to  abandon  one  for  the  other 
you  will  not  succeed.” 

Sister  Beatrice  colored  and  was  silent. 
Presently  she  said:  “You  find  no  fault  with 
me  for  going  away?” 

“To  a  great  happiness?  No,  I  do  not 
blame  you.” 

“Yet,  if  you  were  coming  I  should  be 
happier.” 

“That  is  impossible,  because  your  cup  is 
full.” 

“But  it  can  overflow?” 

“I  will  pray  that  it  may.  Do  not  talk 
about  me.  When  are  you  going  to  see  your 
betrothed?” 

“This  evening.  He  is  permitted  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  guest-room  before  vespers. 
Mother  Frances  never  leaves  us,  but  she 
is  good  and  keeps  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.” 

,  “You  have  never  told  me  his  name.” 

,  “It  is  Louis  Georges.” 

A  slight  line  app>eared  between  the  lis¬ 
tener’s  tranquil  eyes,  and  she  echoed  the 
name,  almost  troubled.  She  asked:  “He  is 
an  officer  of  pwlice?” 

“Oh,  no.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in  a  cavalry 
regiment.  What  made  you  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion?” 

“I  thought  I  had  heard  that  name — but  I 


was  mistaken.  And  you  truly  love  him?” 

“Yes,  Sister  Mary.” 

“Yet  you  came  here?” 

“You  forget.  I  was  at  the  convent  school 
and  was  passed  from  there  into  the  convent 
for  one  year’s  training  imder  the  vow  of 
postulancy.  It  was  understood  that  I  was 
not  to  make  the  final  profession.” 

“And  that  does  not  invite  you?” 

“No,  I  could  never  do  that,”  answered 
Sister  Beatrice  earnestly.  Then  she  added 
in  her  beseeching  voice:  “But  you — you 
are  determined  to  remain?  You  will  take 
the  veil  when  the  time  arrives?” 

“One  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left,” 
murmured  Sister  Mary.  A  cloud  of  pain 
troubled  her  serene  eyes.  “The  world  which 
calls  to  you  I  abhor.  It  has  no  power,  no 
charm  for  me;  no  welcome.  And  our  life 
here,  within  these  walls,  our  days  of  patient 
toil,  of  contemplation,  of  prayer,  which  dis¬ 
may  and  frighten  you,  are  my  satisfying 
treasures,  the  gifts  of  Heaven.  The  cover¬ 
ing  veil  from  which  you  shrink  is  to  me  a 
blessed  thing.  You  count  the  hours  which 
separate  you  from  your  departure.  Well, 
I  count  them  also,  for  they  keep  me  from 
vows  which  never  can  be  broken.” 

The  other  answered  pensively:  “I  be¬ 
lieve  where  I  can  not  understand.  You  are 
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only  a  few  years  older  than  I,  and  you  are 
very  beautiful.  Why  should  you  long  for 
the  evening  when  the  dawn  that  waits  for 
us  is  so  fair?” 

“One  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left,” 
whispered  the  Sister  again. 

“The  lonely  cell  suffocates  my  heart.” 

“It  is  the  Bridegroom’s  chamber.” 

“Endless  penances  weary  me.” 

“They  make  the  weak  strong;  the  strong 
great.” 

“One  day  is  just  like  another,  and  all 
are  dreary.” 

“Beyond  them  ages  which  outnumber  the 
stars.” 

“Attendances  in  chapel,  so  long,  so  in¬ 
terminable,  stupyefy  one’s  spirit.” 

“On  the  contrary,  they  transform  it  to 
flame.” 

Sister  Beatrice  sighed.  “You  are  deter¬ 
mined,  then,  to  remain?”  said  she  wistfully. 

The  other  answered :  “Might  I,  by  cease¬ 
less  beseeching,  prevail  upon  you  to  stay?” 

“No,  no!”  said  Sister  Beatrice,  almost 
wildly. 

“Then  no  more  easily  can  you  persuade 
me. 

At  that  moment  the  bell  in  the  tower  of 
the  convent  chapel  clanged  six  sonorous 
notes.  The  two  Sisters  fell  up)on  their 
knees;  the  ancient  gardener  forced  his 
creaking  joints  to  a  like  posture.  All  moved 
their  lips  in  one  minute  of  prayer.  Then 
Sister  Beatrice,  rising  perhaps  too  hastily, 
said  in  an  eager  voice:  “It  is  his  time;  he 
will  be  waiting.”  She  almost  ran  down  the 
cloister  and  disappeared  through  a  doorway 
at  the  end  on  the  left. 

Sister  Mary  lowered  her  eyes  to  a  small 
volume  on  her  knees.  It  was  a  book  of  the 
divine  oflSces.  Her  eyes  ran  over  the 
words:  “Before  starting  on  any  task  the 
postulant  must  recite  a  De  Profundis  in  a 
slow  and  deliberate  manner  .  ,  .  But 
she  did  not  p>erceive  even  the  letters,  for 
recollection  had  burst  the  barriers  long  op¬ 
posed  to  it. 

Perched  on  the  high  wall  a  thrush  was 
singing  a  hymn  to  joy.  And  in  the  dew 
which  was  falling  lingered  the  scent  of  flow¬ 
ers,  the  scent  of  the  ground,  the  chilling 
breath  of  the  trees. 

This  pale  Sister,  who  w’as  not  yet  tw'enty- 
five  years  old,  remembered.  She  thought 
of  her  bridal  night. 

Just  now  she  had  spoken  of  her  cell  as 
the  Bridegroom’s  chamber.  But  that  was 


faith’s  vision;  a  splendid  idealism  hard 
always  to  set  up,  its  enraptured  moments 
few  and  far  between  in  the  long,  gray 
hours.  .  .  . 

She  saw  a  church  built  of  pine  logs  that 
were  p>ainted  white,  w’hich  had  a  pale-blue 
dome  surmounted  by  a  gilded  cross. 
Grouped  outside  this  church  were  some  • 
men  in  sheepskin  jackets  and  caps  of  fur, 
and  women  in  red  cotton  dresses.  Before 
the  building  and  behind  it,  and  far,  far  down 
as  the  eye  could  perceive,  was  a  forest  of 
trees  divided  by  a  straight  road.  The  road 
was  buried  under  a  depth  of  snow;  and  the 
trees,  tall  and  mournful,  supported  the 
snow  on  their  melancholy  branches. 

Along  this  road  came  a  springless  vehicle 
with  tw’o  pairs  of  wheels,  an  arrangement  of 
parallel  p>oles  on  which  rested  a  cradle- 
shap>ed  body  with  a  wooden  hood  at  the 
back,  having  no  seats,  and  straw  laid  thickly 
in  it  for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers. 
Three  horses  made  this  cumbrous  affair  fly 
like  the  wind  over  the  frozen  road.  A 
horseshoe-shaped  yoke  was  arched  over  the 
necks  of  the  animals,  and  four  little  bells, 
hung  from  this  yoke,  jingled  music.  There 
were  three  occupants — two  men  and  a  girl, 
covered  with  furs. 

The  vehicle  drew  up  before  the  church  of 
pine  logs.  One  of  the  men  and  the  girl  went 
into  the  building.  The  other,  who  was  ex¬ 
traordinarily  handsome,  with  a  long  mus¬ 
tache  and  laughing,  mocking  eyes,  stayed 
outside,  in  the  roadway,  joking  with  the 
women  in  red  cotton  dresses,  throwing  some 
silver  pieces  to  the  men.  He  kept  peering 
along  the  ribbon  of  road,  and  every  time  he 
looked  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  rapped 
out  an  oath. 

Inside  the  church  the  other  man  and  the 
giri  were  being  wedded,  standing  before  a 
gaudily  paint^  reredos  and  altar.  The 
Star  was  a  blaze  of  lighted  candles.  A  piece 
of  red  ribbon  was  tied  round  two  of  the 
candles;  one  of  these  was  given  to  the 
bridegroom,  the  other  to  the  bride — symbol 
of  the  clearness  of  their  purpose,  of  its 
purity. 

Suddenly  a  harsh  footstep  interrupted 
the  murmuring  of  the  priest.  He  who  had 
w’aited  outside  had  entered  wdth  lack  of 
respect.  And  he  called  out  imperiously: 
“You  had  best  make  it  as  short  as  you 
can,  by  Jove!” 

The  bride’s  heart  quaked.  The  rest  of 
the  service  was  a  fear,  a  painful  dream. 


hurried  over,  gabbled  through.  As  she  was 
hurried  from  the  church  a  wrinkled  old 
candle-seller  in  the  porch  cried  out  with  a 
shrill  laugh:  Dieu,  there’s  a  pale  face 

for  a  bride!” 

And  then?  A  phantasmagoria;  a  wildest 
vision  against  the  background  of  which,  like  a 
storm-bank,  one  or  two  incidents  glimmered 
with  the  fierce  brightness  of  lightning. 

There  was  a  mad  race  through  forest  and 
swamp.  Twelve  after  three;  twelve  who 
meant  to  kill  two  of  those  three.  It  endured, 
that  test  of  limb  and  nerve,  hour  after  hour. 
Behind  their  clumsy  carriage  the  powdered 
snow  flew  up  in  dust;  the  white  road  tore 
underneath,  swept  behind,  an  indistinct 
blur  of  speed.  They  passed  through  villages 
where  peasants  shouted  and  barking  d^ 
raced  in  their  track.  They  careered  with 
dreadful  crashes  over  hidden  stumps,  hidden 
roots.  The  pines  and  firs  and  the  silver 
birch-trees  whirled  behind  them  to  a  far, 
flat  horizon  where  the  sun,  a  flame-colored 
ball,  was  setting  in  a  stainless  sky. 

And  while  the  bridegroom  held  his  young 


wife  and  urged  her  to  be  brave,  his  friend 
knelt  upon  the  straw,  looking  back,  a  long 
pistol  in  either  hand,  and  cursed  with  terri¬ 
ble  oaths  the  slow  decline  of  the  day. 

Suddenly  the  sweating  horses,  in  the  last 
stage  of  exhaustion,  staggered  into  a  clearing 
and  stopp>ed  without  command  outside  a 
stockade  of  logs  which  was  a  post-station. 
The  man  with  the  pistols  and  the  driver 
jumped  down.  Inside  a  quadrangular  yard 
was  a  fresh  relay  of  horses.  A  tall  fellow  in 
sheepskin  coat  and  astrakhan  cap  barred 
the  entrance  with  folded  arms,  a  cigarette 
between  his  lips.  He  called  out  curtly : 

“Go  on  or  stay  if  you  choose.  .\s  for  me, 
a  message  over  the  wires  forbids  me  to 
change  your  horses.” 

The  driver,  awed,  stepped  aside  with  a 
shrug.  , 

The  man  with  the  pistols  had  his  reply 
ready.  “A  good  answer  to  a  bad  joke!”  he 
snarled,  and  fired  with  the  words  yet  on  his 
lips. 

He  looked  round  for  the  driver,  who  had 
run  away;  then  at  the  snow-dust  which 


THERE  WAS  A  MAD  RACE  THROUGH  FOREST  AND  SWAMP.  TWELVE  AFTER 
three;  twelve  who  meant  TO  KILL  TWO  OF  THOSE  THREE. 
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showed  the  pursuers  closing  in.  He  was 
frightfully  cool,  this  man.  Without  the 
suspicion  of  hurry  he  harnessed  three  fresh 
horses  to  the  loosely-fitting  shafts.  Then 
he  went  back  for  the  cigarette  which  had 
dropp)ed  from  the  14»  of  the  shot  post¬ 
station  master.  He  tossed  his  pistols  into 
the  body  of  the  vehicle  and  climb^  upon  the 
driv'er’s  seat.  His  whip  cut  into  the  horses’ 
sides.  They  raced  off,  reckless  as  a  hurricane. 

The  day  was  dying — at  last.  The  orb 
of  the  sim  had  gone,  leaving  pale  green 
streaks,  livid  streaks  which  striated  the 
scene  of  its  setting,  and  in  which  a  slender 
slip  of  moon  glimmered.  The  forest  was  be¬ 
hind  them.  They  flew  over  a  vast,  flat  ex¬ 
panse  with  nothing  to  mark  the  buried  high¬ 
way  save  an  endless  line  of  tdegraph  posts 
standing  rigid  at  all  angles,  with  a  single 
wire,  a  black  thread  under  the  darkening 
sky.  The  rising  wind  moaned  through  the 
insulators,  moaned  and  screamed  its  song 
to  the  waste. 

The  pursuit  hung  on  well.  Darkness 
must  beat  them,  however.  From  their  di¬ 
rection  red  flashes  came.  The  bridegroom 
made  his  girl-wife  cower  low  in  the  cradle¬ 
like  receptacle,  and  he  answered  those  sinis¬ 
ter  splashes  of  fire  with  similar  ones  from 
his  pistols.  The  driver  looked  over  his  left 
shoulder.  A  burst  of  mocking  laughter 
came  from  his  lips.  He  shouted  in  derision: 

“A  long  au  reooir,  rascals  and  scoundrels!” 

And  then  he  pitched  headlong  with  -a 
bullet  through  his  brain. 

The  long  reins  flew  from  his  hands,  be¬ 
came  entangled  in  the  legs  (rf  one  of  the 
horses,  which  crashed  heavily.  There  was 
a  stampede,  a  fury  of  kicking  hoofs,  and  the 
vehicle  plunged,  overturned,  into  a  ten-foot 
drift. 

The  bride  awoke  from  a  long  night,  an 
eternity  of  delirium.  She  had  been  hurt; 
had  b^n  very  ill.  The  law  had  not  waited 
for  her.  It  had  taken  her  lover;  consigned 
him  to  a  lifelong  exile.  And  he  died  in  that 
frozen  land  six  months  later. 

His  bride  became  Sister  Mary;  to  pain 
she  opposed  prayer;  to  sorrow,  ecstasy;  to 
longing,  contemplation. 

“During  all  times  of  conversation  the 
Sisters  are  warned  to  keep  giaard  over  their 
tongues.  When  their  opinion  is  asked  they 
must  give  it  with  moderation  and  all  hu¬ 
mility.  .  .  .” 

No,  she  could  not  follow  the  simple  words 
of  simple  rules.  She  closed  the  book  on  her 


knees.  The  radiant  happiness  of  Sister  1 
Beatrice  distracted  her.  She  confessed  that 
it  was  beautiful,  natural;  but  it  had  some¬ 
thing  ok.  the  rapture  of  a  singing  bird  that 
finds  itsdf  free;  and  this  jarred  upon  her — 
she  who  sought  tranquillity  in  meekness  of 
obedience,  in  hourly  adoration,  in  the  self- 
crudfixkm  of  her  order.  “One  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  left.”  Sister  Beatrice  would 
go,  and  she  would  remain.  She  would  not 
have  it  otherwise.  She  longed  for  the  day  - 
when  the  period  of  postulancy  would  end 
and  her  abnegation  be  accepted  of  Heaven. 

The  thrush  had  finished  its  song  and 
flown  to  its  nest  in  the  brake.  Bats 
skimmed  erratically  over  the  garden.  The 
evening  star,  the  planet  Hesperus,  glim¬ 
mered  in  the  abyss,  a  pale  golden  disL  The 
bell  tolled.  It  was  the  signal  for  Vespers. 

Mother  Frances,  her  fingers  busied  with 
needlework,  occupied  a  window-recess  in  the 
guest-room,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the 
tw'o  other  occupants  at  the  farther  end,  one 
of  whom  was  Sister  Beatrice,  the  second, 
Louis  Georges.  The  latter,  who  kept  glan¬ 
cing  uneasily  at  the  Mother  Superior,  was 
saying  in  a  very  low  tone: 

“If  you  truly  love  her,  this  Sister  Mary, 
it  is  in  your  power  to  make  her  supremely 
happy.” 

“I?”  The  postulant  showed  frank  aston-  . 
ishment. 

“You,  and  no  other.  Listen  to  me  care¬ 
fully.  I  have  something  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  tell  you — and  only  twelve  min¬ 
utes  allow’ed  me.” 

.  “Go  on.  I  promise  not  to  miss  a  word.” 
Perhaps  there  was  a  touch  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  answer.  Only  twelve  minutes, 
and  they  must  be  used  up  in  talking  of  a 
third  porson.  ' 

Louis  Georges  flashed  another  suspicious 
glance  tow'ard  the  unobtrusive  Mother 
Frances.  He  was  very  handsome  in  his 
dark-green  tunic,  polished  knee-boots,  white 
gloves.  An  empty  sword-belt  w’as  at  his 
waist.  He  had  curly  hair,  black  eyes  rather 
too  near  to  each  other,  a  small  mustache, 
and  sw'arthy  cheeks  wWch  seemed  flushed  • 
with  repressed  excitement.  He  went  on,  ? 
in  little  more  than  a  whisp>er:  “Do  you 
know  anything  about  your  friend?” 

“No.” 

“A  few  words,  then.  Before  she  came 
here  Sister  Mary  was  Adrienne  Remy,  beau¬ 
tiful,  of  good  birth.  She  met  in  a  Paris 
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ster  i  salon  Boris  Vamhagen — enemy  to  his  co\m-  for  the  frontier.  They  got  a  good  start,  so 

hat  I  try’s  government,  refugee,  political  spy —  good  that  on  the  way  they  arranged  to  be 

me-  I  desperate,  resourceful,  feared,  and — and  my  married — which  was  in  the  nature  of  a 

hat  I  friend.  They  fell  violently  in  love  with  mocking  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  hunt- 


each  other.  For  the  sake  of  his  passion 
Vamhagen  promised  to  break  away  from 
further  themes,  to  snap  the  meshes  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  plots  for  the  soft  arms  of  a  wife. 
But  first  he  must  make  a  necessary,  a 
final,  visit  to  his  own  land,  where  there  was 
a  price  upon  his  head.  The  girl  declared 
she  would  go  with  him,  linking  her  fate  to 
his,  vowing  in  that  extraordinary  fashion  of 
a  doting  woman  that  if  he  was  caught  they 
should  catch  her  also,  and  permit  her  to 
share  his  exile  or  his  death. 

“Well,  they  attempted  this  secret,  this 
mad  journey.  More,  Vamhagen  accom¬ 
plished  his  object — thanks  to  his  spies,  who 


ers.  Wedded  they  were,  sure  enough;  but 
the  delay  was  fatal,  all  the  same.  Boris 
Vamhagen  was  captured.  He  perished  in 
exile.  The  girl  entered  a  convent — this 
convent.  All  this  is  perfectly  clear  to 
you?” 

Sister  Beatrice,  whose  eyes  were  shining, 
nodded. 

“Well,  it  appears  that  the  dead  some¬ 
times  come  to  life.” 

Sister  Beatrice  permitted  herself  only  a 
slight  start. 

“Vamhagen  has  been  seen.” 

“Where?” 

“Within  a  league’s  distance  from  here.” 


watched  those  of  the  government.  But  the 
police  got  upon  his  track  before  he  was  clear 
of  them.  He  and  Adrienne  Remy,  with  a 
third  person  named  Stfoukoff,  made  a  dash 


"Mon  Dieul''  Sister  Beatrice  forgot  her¬ 
self  in  intense  delight. 

“He  has  written  a  letter  to — his  wife. 
He  entmsted  it — to  me.  His  wishes  are 


THERE  WAS  A  STAMPEDE,  A  FURY  OF  KICKING  HOOFS,  AND  THE  VEHICLE 
PLUNGED,  OVERTURNED,  INTO  A  TEN-FOOT  DRIFT. 
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that  I  do  the  best  thing  in  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  difficult  situation.” 

“His  wife?  Why,  then — then - ” 

“She  can  not  take  the  veil.  True.” 

“Ah!  I  will  teU  her - ” 

“No,  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort — 
yet.  An  immediate  action  on  her  part  will 
imperil  Vamhagen — my  dearest  friend. 
Here  is  his  letter,  which  contains  only  these 
few  lines: 

“Adrienne,  my  beloved  wife:  The  bearer  of  this 
note  has  told  you  that  I  am  alive  and  in  some  sort 
of  freedom.  I  escaped  three  months  ago.  The 
officer  whose  negligence  allowed  me.  to  slip  through 
his  fingers  delivered  to  headquarters  a  report  of  my 
death.  This  was  a  cloak  to  hide  hi&  blunder.  Do 
nothing  in  haste.  I  must  see  you,  adored.  I  have 
found  out  where  you  are.  I  know  even  your  daily 
life,  thanks  to  many  friends.  At  midnight  on  each 
Friday,  before  the  altar  in  the  chapel,  b^ns  a 
twenty-four  hours’  Intercession.  I  have  waited  for 
your  turn,  which  is  to-night.  You  will  keep  holy 
vigil  there  alone  until  dawn.  I  imf^ore  you,  for 
the  sake  of  what  I  have  suffered,  for  what  you 
have  suffered,  to  give  me  an  inter\iew.  If  you  will 
do  this,  place  a  lighted  taper  in  one  of  the  windows 
after  midnight,  and  I  will  come.  I  dare  say  no 
more  now.  The  greatness  of  our  love  perceives  no 
sacrilege  in  this.  An  open  course  would  lead  to  my 
discovery  and  our  final  ruin.  I  press  you  to  my 
longing  heart.  Boris.” 

Louis  Georges  read  the  words  slowly, 
tracing  them  with  his  finger  while  Sister 
Beatrice  followed  them  with  bright,  eager 
eyes. 

“Will  she  do  it?”  asked  Georges  with  a 
stealthy  glance  toward  Mother  Frances. 

The  girl’s  face  clouded.  She  shook  her 
head  slowly. 

“Why  not?” 

“I  know  her  heart,  meek,  loving,  but  filled 
with  the  fear  of  God,  with  deepest  reverence 
for  the  divine  offices.” 

The  Mother  Superior  coughed  slightly. 
It  was  a  signal  that  the  brief  interview  had 
reached  its  limits. 

“But  Vamhagen  must  see  her!”  said  the 
other  in  a  vehement,  fierce  whisper.  “Such 
a  chance  may  not  come  again.  He  is  hiding 
in  the  deep  w’oods  beyond  the  convent,  and 
in  hourly  danger.  Ah,  if  you  knew  him — 
this  fine  fellow,  Boris  Vamhagen.  She  must 
agree.” 

“She  will  not,”  said  Sister  Beatrice. 

Mother  Frances  coughed  louder. 

“Then  we  look  to  you  to  help  us,”  whis¬ 
pered  Georges. 

“Oh,  how  w’illingly,  if - ” 

“You  can!” 

“TeU  me!” 


“By  placing  a  candle  in  one  of  the  chapel 
window's.” 

“Impossible,  Lotus,”  said  Sister  Beatrice, 
greatly  distressed. 

The  Mother  Superior  put  down  her  work. 

Georges  answered,  with  a  straight,  com¬ 
manding  look:  “AU  the  same,  we  rely  upon 
you.  You  wiU  do  for  your  friend  what  I 
am  doing  for  mine.  We  tmst  you,  under¬ 
stand!” 

Mother  Frances  came  forward.  Georges 
rose.  He  made  her  a  profound  bow  and 
went  out.  The  clanking  of  his  spurs  sounded 
harshly,  ominously,  along  a  stone  l>assage, 
through  a  wdeket  where  the  porter  waited, 
and  into  the  outer  court. 

II 

Sister  Beatrice,  much  troubled,  sat  on  the 
side  of  her  little  bed,  w'hich  had  a  straw  mat¬ 
tress,  one  blanket,  and  a  counterpane,  in  a 
tiny  cubicle  close  wainscoted,  and  tried  to 
make  up  her  mind  what  to  do. 

It  was  eleven  o’clock.  The  last  service 
of  the  day,  which  closed  with  the  threefold 
prayer  of  Pater,  Ave,  and  Credo,  had  ended 
three  hours  ago.  During  those  three  long 
hours  Sister  Beatrice  had  asked  herself  if  it 
w’as  the  voice  of  the  tempter  that  was 
speaking,  or  the  voice  of  God. 

She  coxild  not  answ'er  the  question. 
Ought  she  to  do  this  thing,  or  put  it  reso¬ 
lutely  away? 

A  pale  light  was  creeping  into  the  cubicle. 
Just  imder  the  ceiling  wras  a  foot-square 
opening  trav'ersed  by  twro  stanchions  set 
vertically;  through  this  a  wan  light  entered, 
shed  by  a  late-rising  moon. 

Between  the  aperture  and  the  floor  was 
a  small,  oaken  slab  hinged  to  the  wall,  hold¬ 
ing  two  bodks  of  dev’otion.  At  the  other 
end  of  this  very  narrow  apartment  was  the 
door,  over  whuffi  were  written  in  large,  black 
letters  the  words: 

“White  as  a  lily,  every  morning  my  heart 
unfolds.” 

The  Sister  kept  saying  to  herself:  “If 
I  do  as  he  asked  me,  if  I  give  the  signal 
W’hich  brings  a  stranger  and  a  man  to  the 
chapel,  I  commit  a  sin.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  bring  a  great  joy  to  Sister  Mar>’. 
It  is  not  wrong  to  make  another  happy.” 

With  all  her  heart  she  wanted  to  act,  but 
the  fear  of  sacrilege,  of  the  breach  of  disci¬ 
pline,  unnerved  her,  and  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  a  decision. 
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But  the  romance  of  it,  the  adventure, 
stirred  her  girl’s  heart.  \^at  an  astonish¬ 
ment  in  store  for  Sister  Mary!  And  what 
a  splendid  friend  had  Boris  Vamhagen  in 
Louis  Georges!  She  smiled  when  she  re¬ 
called  Sister  Mary’s  mistake — m  supposing 
that  Louis  was  an  officer  of  police.  Had  he 
not  told  her  that  he  was  a  lieutenant  of 
hussars? 

Suddenly  she  started.  The  ponderous 
drone  of  the  chapel  bell  drifted  through  the 
dormitory,  annoimdng  the  midnight  hour. 
Sister  Mary  was  already  at  her  post  in  the 
church,  in  a  vast  semi-gloom,  a  silence, 
where  the  burning  candles  created  shadows, 
fitful  specters.  Her  knees  pressed  the  stone; 
her  lips  murmured  the  Intercession,  the 
prayer  for  pardon  of  all  the  evil  ever  com¬ 
mitted  or  to  be  committed  all  over  the 
world;  a  prayer  which  comprehended  dead 
ages  and  ages  yet  to  be  bom.  One  pair  of 
lips,  one  woman’s  soul,  breathing  tins  stu¬ 
pendous  supplication. 

Sister  Beatrice  rose  and  opened  the  door 
of  her  cubicle.  Some  show  of  action  would 
soothe  her  trepidation;  she  need  not  go  too 
far;  just  temporize  a  little;  just  see  if  con¬ 
dition  and  time  made  the  thing  possible. 
After  all  it  might  be  beyond  her  pwwer. 

A  corridor  separated  the  dormitory  or 
dortoir,  which  was  in  two  sections — one 
either  side  of  the  passage.  At  one  extremity 
of  the  corridor,  which  was  covered  with  a 
green  papar,  was  a  large  window  of  leaded 
panes,  whose  stained  glass  represented  an 
apatheosis;  at  the  other  end  was  a  door 
which  admitted  into  the  Common  Room. 

She  stole  noiselessly  toward  this  large 
hall,  which  was  used  for  recreation.  The 
remnants  of  a  wood  fire  smoldered  in  a  mar¬ 
ble  fireplace,  burned  there  like  the  glare  of  a 
menacing  eye.  To  the  Common  Room  came 
the  Sisters  after  service  or  choir  practise  in 
the  chap)el  to  warm  themselves.  Connec¬ 
tion  between  it  and  the  chapjel  was  by  a 
flight  of  sixteen  stone  steps,  and  a  covered 
p)assage,  also  of  stone,  with  a  groined  roof. 
On  either  side  was  a  door  in  a  recess,  one  of 
which  led  to  the  chapter-house,  the  other  to 
the  cloister. 

At  the  farther  end  were  five  more  steps, 
deeply  worn,  which  stoppled  at  a  door  sur- 
moimted  by  the  figure  of  a  sainted  abbot, 
in  a  niche  in  the  stone.  This  door,  covered 
with  iron  rivets,  opened  directly  into  one  of 
the  aisles  of  the  chap>el.  It  was  hardly  ever 
locked,  being  invariably  used  as  ingress 


and  exit  in  all  services  of  the  community. 

Sister  Beatrice,  trembling  with  excite¬ 
ment,  with  the  chill  of  the  damp,  gloomy 
passage,  pressed  her  delicate  fingers  upwn 
the  ancient,  stone-like  pwrtal,  which  swung 
inward  with  no  creak  of  protest.  And  im¬ 
mediately  she  heard  the  voice  of  Sister 
Mary  reciting  the  words  of  the  Intercession 
— a  faint,  earnest  murmur;  a  moan  of  sound 
that  drifted  through  the  pillared  darkness 
of  the  place  and  lost  itself  in  the  cradle 
vaulting. 

The  interlopjer  advanced  three  stealthy 
steps.  She  darted,  with  a  scared  look,  to¬ 
ward  the  high  altar,  where  two  tap)ers  glit¬ 
tered  with  motionless  spires  of  flame;  then 
toward  the  other  end  of  the  church,  where 
a  door  used  for  solemn  processions  com¬ 
municated  with  the  cloister;  then  she  p)eered 
across  aisle  and  nave,  where  four  small  al¬ 
tars  were  ranged  along  the  eastern  wall, 
each  bearing  a  lighted  tapjer.  Before  one  of 
these  altars  prayed  the  Sister  whose  vigil  it 
was. 

Sister  Beatrice  had  only  to  cross  the 
chap>el  to  get  one  of  the  lighted  candles. 
Could  she  do  it?  Quite  easily.  Not  only 
would  the  gloom  conceal  her,  but  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Sister  Mary  was  bent  with  passion¬ 
ate  earnestness  upxm  her  supplication.  She 
was  striving  with  heart  and  soul  against 
mere  mechanical  repjetition,  against  mere 
lip  movement — that  insult  to  Gi^. 

Still  the  intruder  hesitated,  pressing  her 
hands  upx)n  her  palpitating  bosom.  She 
was  afraid.  Of  what?  She  could  scarcely 
answer  the  question,  could  not  wholly  ex- 
.  plain  this  terror  that  was  compressing  her 
throat  and  robbing  her  cheeks  of  every  drop 
of  blood. 

Then  she  commenced  to  glide  along  the 
aisle  and  to  cross  the  chapjel  by  one  of  the 
transepts.  She  shielded  her  face  from  the 
glimmer  of  the  candles  by  the  high  altar, 
as  if  they  were  eyes,  the  eyes  of  some  tre¬ 
mendous  presence  in  those  holy  precincts, 
watching  her. 

The  suppliant  saw  nothing,  her  head 
bowed;  heard  nothing  save  the  murmur  of 
her  owTi  voice  imploring  that  immensity  of 
compassion,  that  eternity  of  forgiveness. 

And  a  few  minutes  later  Sister  Beatrice 
was  in  her  cubicle,  on  her  mattress  of  straw, 
trembling  violently,  staring  into  the  dark, 
and  listening  .  .  .  listening  .  .  . 

She  had  placed  the  tapjer  on  the  inner, 
sloping  sill  of  a  window  which  looked  up)on 
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the  cloister.  The  ■window,  of  richly  stained 
glass,  contained  a  representation  of  the  riv¬ 
ers  of  Paradise.  It  was  alniost  in  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  chap)cl,  separated,  however, 
from  the  wall  by  a  curtain  on  a  brass  rod. 
Behind  the  curtain  was  a  chamber  with 
lockers  for  vestments  and  ornaments,  and 
with  a  door  opening  into  an  angle  of  the 
cloister. 

Sister  Mary,  whose  eyes  looked  down  to 
the  stone  which  her  knees  pressed,  whose 
hands  were  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  saw 
nothing  but  the  hard  altar  step,  or  possibly 
some  impalpable  presence  growing  clear  to 
her  introspective  gaze.  Tte  tall  white  can¬ 
dles  before  her  bowed  head  burned  with  a 
flame  which  swung,  now  and  then,  in  a 
faint  current,  with  a  weary  motion  as  if 
overburdened  by  the  weight  of  darkness, 
of  trying  to  hold  up,  to  press  back,  the 
waiting  gloom. 

Suddenly  a  nervous  tremor  made  the 
Sister’s  figure  quiver.  She  had  heard  a 
sound  which  resembled  the  crack  of  rend¬ 
ing  wood.  Only  for  a  fraction  erf  a  second 
did  she  consider  it.  The  noise  had  tempted 
her  attention  to  drift;  she  conquered  the 
wrongful  impulse.  If  it  were  possible,  she 
redoubled  her  earnestness.  Yet  in  this  very 
vehemence  of  prayer  she  perceived  selfish¬ 
ness,  for  it  issued  from  a  surcharged  heart; 
a  heart  to  which  Sister  Beatrice  had  im- 
j>arted,  by  her  pleading,  a  longing  for  the 
things  ■which  might  have  been,  for  the  hop>es 
which  were  dead,  for  the  love  w’hich  was 
imder  the  earth. 

The  sound  was  repeated.  A  cold  sensa¬ 
tion  seized  the  Sister’s  limbs.  Still  she  re¬ 
fused  to  look  away;  still  her  lips  murmured 
her  prayer. 

A  moment  later  the  hanging  curtain  at 
the  end  of  the  aisle  was  drawn  back  slowly, 
and  a  man’s  face  appeared.  It  was  a  terrible 
face,  for  the  quick-shifting  eyeballs  burned 
with  consuming  excitement,  the  mustache 
seemed  to  bristle,  and  the  strong  white 
teeth  showed  below  it.  The  left  hand  held 
back  the  curtain;  the  right  grasped  a  pistol 
with  a  long,  blue-steel  barrel  pointed  to  the 
stone  flags. 

This  silent  apparition  glared  here  and 
there,  and  suddenly  it  caught  sight  of  the 
Sister.  A  stealthy  step  forw’ard  and  the 
curtain  dropped  behind  it.  It  began  to  ad¬ 
vance,  darting  in  every  direction  piercing 
glances;  the  pistol-arm,  at  full  length,  ex¬ 
tended  slightly  backward,  ready  to  swing  up 


with  a  lightning  movement  and  fire  with  the  || 
action. 

After  that  sectmd  sound  Sister  Mary  had 
beard  nothing;  but  she  was  cold  as  ice  and 
her  heart  had  almost  stopp)ed  beating. 
Vainly  she  strove  with  a  numbing  fear;  she 
still  uttered  the  sacred  words  of  the  Inter- 
cessi(Mi,  but  they  did  not  penetrate  her  ears 
and  she  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  she 
was  saying.  And  even  when  a  voice,  a  . 
trembling,  hoarse  voice,  whispered:  “It  is 
you,  Adrienne!  My  poor  lost  girl,  I  have 
come  to  you!” — even  then  she  could  not 
raise  her  face,  or  dared  not;  and  the  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  supplication  b^me  an  inco¬ 
herent  babble  on  her  lips. 

The  man  leaned  over  her;  his  breath  was 
upon  her  colorless  cheek;  and  into  his  soul 
crept  a  chilling  terror  that  she  might  be  lost 
to  him  indeed;  that  memory,  reason,  were 
gone.  He  uttered  a  half-stifled  cry  and 
threw  his  arms  round  her,  dragging  her 
almost  roughly  to  her  feet,  crushing  her 
against  his  breast,  looking  into  her  wildly 
staring  eyes  as  she  fought  for  release. 

*‘My  God!”  he  cried  in  anguish.  “I  am 
nothing  to  you?  You  do  not  know — you  do 
not  want  me?” 

Suddenly  her  struggles  subsided;  she  be¬ 
came  still,  inert,  held  up  in  that  strong  grip; 
and  she  looked — look^  .  .  .  Pale  before, 
the  hue  of  death  showed  now  in  her  waxen 
cheeks. 

“Boris!”  It  was  not  even  a  whisper;  only 
her  Ups  fashioning  the  word;  silent  echo  of 
her  heart’s  cry. 

He  answer^  in  a  breaking  voice:  “Yes, 

I  am  Boris — come  back  for  you.  Soul  of  my 
soul,  they  have  not  frozen  your  love  for 
me?”  And  he  began  to  cover  her  face  with 
kisses,  with  a  passion  of  burning  caresses. 
And,  half  fainting,  she  made  not  the  least 
resistance;  understanding  nothing;  not  try¬ 
ing  to  understand;  only  letting  herself  be 
carried  away  into  happiness. 

He  stopp)^  at  last,  sweeping  a  long  and 
anxious  glance  into  the  semi-darkness.  Free¬ 
ing  his  right  arm,  he  slipped  a  hand  into  the 
pocket  where  he  had  dropp>ed  his  pistol,  and 
drew  the  weapon  out  again,  keeping  it  con¬ 
cealed  behind  him.  He  said,  tenderly,  with 
infinite  gentleness: 

“I  knew  you  would  give  me  these  few 
moments,  which  shall  be  my  treasures  of 
gold  ^un til  I  see  you  again.  That  will  be 
soon.  Wait  until  you  hear  from  me.  Stay  _ 
here  in  this  convent  until  then.  When  I  am 


in  a  place  of  safety  I  will  write  openly  and 
you  will  come  to  me.  No  one  can  prevent 
you.  To  Heaven  I  address  my  thanks  that 
I  escaped  before  you  took  the  veil.  For  be  a 
nun  of  the  cloister  you  never  can — you  are  my 
wife,  my  beloved.  My  letter  reached  you?” 

She  shook  her  head  slowly,  this  ecstasy 
still  half  a  dream. 

“But  the  taper — in  the  window — there?” 

Her  eyes  glanced  at  the  point  of  light. 
He  read  in  them  surprise.  They  returned 
to  his,  wanting  him  only.  Suddenly  she 
perceived  the  pistol;  alarm  leaped  between 
them.  She  cried  out  in  bewilderment,  “I 
heard  nothing  from  you.” 

“But  my  letter — for  your  hands  only?” 

“It  never  came.” 

“And  the  candle  there — the  signal  that 
called  me?” 

“I  know  nothing  of  it.” 

“Death  of  all  the  devils!”  He  spun  round, 
feeUng  the  jaws  of  the  trap  closing. 


“No  violence  in  the  house  of  God,  mon* 
sieur,”  said  a  quiet  voice. 

The  man  Louis  Georges  was  at  a  distance 
of  si.x  paces.  The  point  of  his  drawn  sword 
rested  upon  a  stone  flag. 

He  added  steadily:  “You  are  my  pris¬ 
oner.  I  have  ten  men  outside.  You  will 
accompany  me.” 

The  Sister  panted,  with  ashen  lips: 
“Mother  of  pity!” 

“Excellent,”  said  Boris  Varnhagen.  “It 
was  you  who  intercepted  my  letter  to  this 
lady?” 

“I  do  not  answer  your  questions.” 

“And  you  have  a  friend  in  here  who 
helped  you?” 

“Come  instantly,  or  take  the  conse¬ 
quences!”  The  officer  slipped  a  whistle 
between  his  lips. 

“Oh,  I  obey,  monsieur.”  Varnhagen 
turned  to  the  Sister  and  kissed  her  lips. 
“With  that  caress  we  renew  again  our 
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undying  vows,”  said  he.  He  strode  toward 
the  door  that  was  covered  by  the  hanging 
curtain. 

“Your  weapon,”  said  the  oflScer  haughtily. 

“Ah,  jjardon;  it  is  I  who  ask  for  yours.” 

“Here  it  isl”  Georges  dropped  upon  one 
knee  and  delivered  a  terrible  upward  thrust. 
The  other  foiled  the  p>oint  by  a  violent  side- 
wise  leap.  The  whistle  uttered  a  piercing 
scream. 

“If  presents  are  being  exchanged — ” 
snarled  Vamhagen. 

His  shot  finished  the  sentence. 

Ten  men  rushed  through  the  curtained 
recess.  The  window  beside  it,  whose  stained 
panes  represented  the  four  rivers  that  water 
Paradise,  flew  to  fragments  as  the  fugitive 
hurled  himself  through. 

The  Sister  sank  upon  the  altar  steps,  all 
her  senses  in  a  dark  night. 

She  did  not  hear  the  noise  of  the  pursuit, 
the  curses  of  three  men  who  fell  over  the 
body  of  Louis  Georges,  who  lay  dead  upon 
the  stones,  looking  upward  in  a  wide  stare  of 
infinite  amazement. 

The  house  of  Little  Crucified  Sisters, 
built  in  the  bed  of  a  valley  which  is  almost  a 
ravine,  surrounded  by  trees  of  pine,  of  wal¬ 
nut,  of  livid  beech,  is  an  attestation  in  stone 
to  the  solitude  of  the  lives  which  it  encom¬ 
passes.  The  broad  highroad  that  winds 
over  the  champaign  country  is  out  of  sight. 
At  times  an  ancient  caleche  brings  a  new 
tenant  to  the  silence,  or  removes  one  to  the 
old  enchantment  of  the  world’s  claims  and 
needs. 

One  evening,  Adrienne  Remy — Sister 
Mary  no  more — saw  the  wicket  op>en  to  her. 


and  the  ancient  carriage  waiting.  She  held 
out  her  arms  to  Sister  Beatrice  in  parting. 

“You  are  going  to  him?  You  know  where 
he  is?”  said  the  latter. 

“Yes.” 

“He  is  safe  from  his  enemies?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  will  be  very  happy  with  him.” 

The  other  answered  brokenly:  “You  will 
not  remain  here  always.  The  wound  will 
heal.  You  are  too  young,  you  are  too  beau¬ 
tiful.  Sorrow  is  a  bitter  friend,  and  you 
will  tire  of  it.” 

Sister  Beatrice,  with  a  wan,  a  piteous 
smile  of  remembrance,  answered:  “No. 
The  world  which  calls  to  you  I  abhor.  It 
has  no  welcome  for  me.  My  life  within 
these  walls,  days  of  patient  toll,  of  contem¬ 
plation,  which  now  dismay  and  frighten 
you,  these  are  my  satisfying  treasures,  the 
good  gifts  of  Heaven.” 

The  other  bowed  her  head.  What  could 
she  say? 

“Listen,”  said  Sister  Beatrice  with  infinite 
gentleness.  “Might  I,  by  ceaseless  be¬ 
seeching,  induce  you  to  remain?” 

“Ah,  you  know - ” 

“Then  no  more  easily  can  you  persuade 
me  to  depart.” 

She  turned  away  quickly,  suffocating. 
She  heard  the  jar  of  the  closed  gate,  the 
grinding  of  carriage  wheels.  The  sound  be¬ 
came  fainter  and  fainter  .  .  .  fainter  and 
fainter  .... 

The  hourly  bell  tolled,  and  Sister  Beatrice 
sank  up>on  her  knees.  The  ordered  words 
rose  to  her  lips,  but  in  her  heart  was  only  a 
cry:  “One  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
left!” 


THE  CONSTITUTION 


GUERRIERE 


ir :  The  Landlady  of  France) 


It  oittimes  lias  been  told  tbat  Britisb  Seamen  bold 
Could  flog  tbe  tars  ol  France  so  neat  and  bandy.  Ob ! 

But  tbey  never  met  tbeir  match  till  tbeYankees  did  tbem  catcb- 
Ob,  tbe  Yankee  Boy  for  flgbting  is  tbe  dandy,  Ob  ! 


TLen  Dacres  loudly  cries :  “Make  tke  Yankee  skip  your  prize- 
You  can  in  tkirty  minutes,  neat  and  kandy*  Ok ! 
Tkirty-live's  enougk.  I'm  sure,  and,  il  you'll  do  it  in  a  score, 
m  treat  you  to  a  doukle  skare  ol  krandy ,  Ok !  “ 


Xke  Bntisk  skot  flew  kot,  wkick  tke  Yankees  answered  not 
Till  tkey  got  witkin  tke  distance  tkey  call'd  kandy.  Ok ! 

Tken  says  Hull  unto  kis  crew :  “Boys,  let's  see  wkat  we  can 
do ! — 

If  we  take  tkis  koasting  Bnton  we're  tke  dandy.  Ok." 
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Tken  Dacres  came  aboard  to  deliver  up  bis  aword — 
Loatb  was  be  to  part  witb  it,  'twas  so  bandy,  Ob ! 
“Ob,  keep  your  sword,"  says  HuU, 

“For  it  only  makes  you  dull. 

So  cbeer  up — and  let  us  bave  a  little  brandy,  Ob ! " 


Come,  {ill  your  glasses  {uU,  and  we  ll  drink  to  Captain  Hull! 
And  so  merrily  well  pusb  about  tbe  brandy,  Ob! 

John  Bull  may  toast  bis  fill!  let  tbe  world  say  wbat  it  will. 
But  tbe  Yankee  Boy  for  {igbting  u  tbe  dandy,  Ob! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WILL  FOSTER 


PRING  had  come.  Roger  Phil¬ 
lips  had  been  his  own  master  for 
six  months,  after  ten  years  of 
newspaper  grind,  and  had  re¬ 
learned  how  to  get  up  in  the  morning, 
though  not  yet  how  to  go  to  bed  at  night. 

He  had  also  exp>erimented  variously  with 
the  gentler  sex:  with  an  ardent  seeker  after 
the  freedom  of  literary  “Bohemia,”  who  had 
led  him  into  the  tawdry  license  the  “Bo¬ 
hemians”  mistake  for  liberty,  to  his  ultimate 
revolt;  and  with  a  delicate,  high-bred  daugh¬ 
ter  of  millions,  whose  inherent  limits  of  real 
sympathy  and  understanding  had  at  length 
been  revealed  to  him  at  one  of  those  dances 
that  our  charity  workers  arrange  to  give  the 
“working  classes”  a  good  time  without  vi¬ 
cious  surroundings.  As  “Bohemia”  was 
revolting  to  his  finer  senses,  so  this  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  wealth  and  selfish  culture  (how¬ 
ever  little  it  was  conscious  of  being  selfish) 
was  cramping  to  his  spirit,  for  he  had  in  him 
to  the  marrow  the  old  Yankee  passion  for 
democracy. 

When  he  turned  away  from  the  mansion 
on  the  Avenue  where  the  daughter  of  mil¬ 
lions  dwelt,  it  was  toward  Beekman’s  store, 
and  the  glove  counter,  and  the  pretty  sales¬ 
girl  he  had  met  at  the  dance.  That  destina¬ 
tion  was  merely  symbolic  of  his  revolt  to¬ 
ward  democracy.  Miss  Macdonald,  behind 
the  glove  counter,  did  not  hold  him  long. 


A  dinner  or  two,  and  her  racy  idiom  palled; 
and  though  he  took  a  genuine  interest  in 
her  efforts  to  better  her  position,  he  could 
not  delude  himself  that  he  was  acting  a 
sensible  or  fair  part  in  such  attentions. 

He  tried  to  go  back  to  his  literary  work. 
For  ten  years  he  had  spent  his  weekly  day 
off  in  arduous  composition.  But  now,  with 
seven  days  of  the  week  to  work  in  instead  of 
one,  he  found  himself  accomplishing  less 
than  before.  He  was  not  the  first  man — the 
first  American,  certainly — who  has  discov¬ 
ered  the  lurking  fallacy  in  the  supposition 
that  all  sorts  of  artists  would  do  better  work 
if  they  only  enjoyed  an  income.  Spring  had 
come,  after  a  winter  of  absolute  freedom, 
yet  his  ten-year-planned  novel  was  not  even 
begun. 

It  was  noon  on  an  April  Monday.  The 
city  editor  of  the  Star  looked  up  from  his 
pile  of  assignment  clippings  and  sa\v  Roger 
coming  in  the  door.  “Want  an  assign¬ 
ment?”  he  laughed. 

“That’s  just  what  I  want,”  said  Roger. 

The  other  man  looked  surprised.  “Do 
you  mean  it?”  he  said. 

“I  certainly  do  mean  it,”  Roger  replied. 
“Give  me  something  that’ll  make  me  work. 
I’m  nothing  but  a  dirty  loafer  now.” 

“You  can  have  my  job,  if  you’ll  give  me 
your  income,”  said  the  city  editor,  “/’t'c 
.  got  no  conscience!” 
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“What’s  my  assignment?” 

The  city  editor  looked  over  the  assign¬ 
ment  book.  “I  can’t  really  give  you  any¬ 
thing  good  to-day,”  he  said.  “News  is 
light,  and  the  space  men  will  need  all  the 
good  things - ” 

“Thought  you  had  no  conscience,”  Roger 
laughed.  “Well,  what  do  I  draw?” 

“Let’s  see — how’d  you  like  to  get  a  de¬ 
fense  of  the  newspapers  from  Mayor  Gay- 
nor?  Thai's  something  to  keep  you  busy! 
No?  Well,  here’s  a  tip  from  one  of  our 
office  boys.  There’s  to  be  a  performance 
of  ‘Hamlet’  this  afternoon  by  twelve- 
year-old  Wops,  at  the  Raymond  House 
Settlement.  I  had  it  down  for  the  Woman’s 
Page.  Maybe  you  can  squeeze  a  real  yarn 
out  of  it.  ’Fraid  it’s  the  best  I  have.” 

“Let  me  have  it.” 

“Copy  in  by  seven,  sharp!”  said  the  city 
editor. 

Roger  laughed  and  lingered  to  chat  wdth 
the  reporters — his  old  allies  and  friends  of 
many  years,  whom  he  had  loved  and  slave- 
driven,  and  who  had  loved  and  slaved  for 
him,  because  both  he  and  they  were  work¬ 
ing  for  the  honor  of  “the  game.”  The  smell 
of  the  office — of  ink  and  matrices  and  stale 
tobacco  smoke  and  dust — was  good  in  his 
nose.  Nobody  envied  him  his  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  He  heard  the  latest  shop  gos¬ 
sip.  He  felt  curiously  alive  again,  and 
walked  presently  through  the  crowded  slum 
streets  to  Raymond  House  with  a  sense  of 
zest.  A  hurdy-gurdy  was  playing  at  a  cor¬ 
ner,  and  little  girls  were  dancing,  all  shoes 
and  pigtails  and  love  of  rhythm.  The  push¬ 
carts,  piled  high  with  green  vegetables,  were 
like  a  garden  border  at  the  feet  of  the  brick 
tenements.  The  scene  had  wonderful  color, 
animation,  stir.  One  almost  forgave  the 
smell! 

Raymond  House,  an  old,  forgotten,  aris¬ 
tocratic  brick  dwelling,  now  converted  into 
a  settlement,  was  full  of  guests,  mostly  par¬ 
ents  of  the  children,  but  sprinkled  with  sup>- 
porters'of  the  excellent  charity,  who  on  such 
occasions  caused  their  chauffeurs  to  pilot 
them  south  of  Washington  Square  that  they 
might  see  what  interest  they  could  get  from 
their  investment. 

Roger  announced  himself  from  the  Star, 
and  a  pretty,  pale-faced  girl  ran  away  and 
presently  brought  to  him  a  second  pretty, 
pale-faced  girl  of  thirty,  who  said  quite  sim¬ 
ply:  “I  am  Miss  Crosby,  the  head  worker. 
I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.  It  helps 


us  to  let  people  know  what  we  are  doing.” 

“Then  I  am  glad  I  came,”  said  Roger. 

She  waited  patiently  the  brief  interval 
required  for  this  reply,  and  then  continued: 
“Please  don’t  mention  the  players  by  name 
— you  couldn’t,  anyway,  because  you 
couldn’t  spell  them — for  they  are  enough 
like  real  actors  already.  What  we  want  to 
show  is  their  ability  to  speak  the  finest  of 
English  verse,  Shakesp>eare’s,  though  they 
are  little  aliens.  But  I  mustn’t  presume  to 
write  your  story.  Come  right  this  way.” 

This  was  simple  and  businesslike.  Roger 
followed  her,  noting  the  dark  hair  waving 
up  from  her  neck,  and  her  slender  figure  in 
its  plain,  black  dress. 

She  showed  him  to  a  seat  near  the  end  of 
the  single  large  room  into  which  the  ground 
floor  of  the  house  had  been  converted. 

“The  play  will  begin  in  a  moment,”  she 
said.  “There  are  no  programs,  but  the  lead¬ 
ing  actor’s  name  is  Rodrigo  Lemongeli.” 

Roger  looked  into  her  big,  dark  blue  eyes, 
and  they  twinkled  back  for  a  second. 

“I  told  you  you  couldn’t  spell  it,”  she 
smiled.  “It’s  not  what  your  mother  used  to 
make  for  dessert.” 

Then  she  moved  away.  Roger  found  him¬ 
self  almost  wedged  between  two  ample 
Italian  mothers,  who  chattered  in  voluble 
whispers.  The  very  end  of  the  room  in  front 
of  him  was  screen^  off  by  muslin  curtains 
strung  on  a  wire.  From  behind  came  smoth¬ 
ered  but  excited  whispers.  Then  Miss  Cros¬ 
by  appeared  again,  peeped  through,  turned 
toward  the  audience,  clapped  her  hands, 
and  the  curtains  parted. 

It  was  a  remarkable  performance  of 
“Hamlet” — or  rather  of  f)ortions  of  “Ham¬ 
let” — which  the  audience  witnessed.  The 
melancholy  Dane  himself  was  a  thin,  dark¬ 
eyed,  melancholy-looking  Italian  boy  of  per¬ 
haps  fourteen.  Not  only  was  he  letter  per¬ 
fect,  but  he  was  by  nature  both  an  actor  and 
a  marvelous  mimic  (if,  indeed,  the  two  are 
not  the  same!)  and,  having  been  to  see 
Sothem  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  he  repro¬ 
duced  that  actor’s  readings,  gestures,  inflec¬ 
tions,  with  uncanny  faithfulness,  yet  not 
without  an  imaginative  passion  of  his  own. 

Horatio,  Ophelia,  the  Queen,  the  Ghost 
(who  had  to  appear  without  a  sfiot-light) 
were  less  remarkable;  yet  the  beautiful, 
exalted  speech  rolled  off  their  childish 
tongues  with  a  fluency  and  music  which 
would  put  most  American  children  to  the 
blush — no,  would  put  their  parents  to  the 
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blush — well,  anyway,  would  put  their  teach¬ 
ers  to  the  blush — or  some  of  their  teachers  to 
the  blush.  And  what  interested  Roger  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  performance  was  the 
naive  interest  these  Italian  parents  around 
him  took  in  the  story  of  the  play.  The  pro¬ 
duction  seemed  to  him  to  reproduce  Eliza¬ 
bethan  conditions  much  more  nearly  than 
many  an  academic  “Elizabethan”  revival. 
He  found  himself  applauding  loudly  with 
the  rest  when  the  play  was  done. 

Roger  lingered  while  the  crowd  passed 
out.  He  watched  Miss  Crosby  chatting  with 
the  departing  parents,  with  the  fashionable 
visitors  from  upntown,  and  giving  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  little  players,  who  seemed  loath 
to  doff  their  robes  of  romance.  She  was  al¬ 
ways  simple,  direct,  efficient.  When  he 
could  finally  get  her  ear,  he  asked  if  she 
coached  the  play  herself. 

“I  pretended  to,”  she  smiled.  “But 
Rodrigo  really  did  it  all.  He  nearly  fell  out 
of  the  top  gallery  at  the  Academy  watching 
Sothern.  I  think  he  remembers  every  bit 
of  business  he  saw,  and  he  knows  every  part 
in  the  drama.” 

“I’d  like  to  come  to  some  more  of  your 
plays,”  said  Roger.  “They  are  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  anything  on  Broadway.” 

The  girl  flushed  a  little,  with  evident 
pleasure.  “Come,  of  course,”  she  answered. 
“Some  of  the  children  are  going  to  sing  a 
little  operetta  next  Friday  night.  Yes, 
Stella,  I’m  coming,  right  away.  Good-by, 
Mr. - ?” 

“Phillips,”  said  Roger. 

“And  thank  you — and  the  Star— for  com¬ 
ing  to-day.” 

The  man  walked  back  to  the  office,  sat 
down  at  a  typewriter,  and  wrote  as  pleasant 
and  human  a  little  story  as  he  knew  how, 
the  sort  for  which  the  Star  in  former  years 
had  been  noted.  His  successor  at  the  night 
dty  editor’s  desk  chuckled  over  it,  and  put 
the  head  on,  himself.  “If  one  could  only 
print  less  alleged  news  and  more  stuff  like 
this,  the  world  would  be  a  more  interesting 
place,”  he  sighed.  “Want  your  job  back, 
Roger?” 

“Not  yet,”  Roger  laughed,  “but  I  guess 
most  of  us  are  as  well  off  when  we  feel  the 
tug  of  a  harness  now  and  then.” 

He  went  home  and  waited  eagerly  for 
Friday.  There  were  no  fashionable  visitors 
at  the  settlement  for  the  operetta.  It  was 
just  an  entertainment  in  the  domestic  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  House.  Miss  Crosby  thanked 


him  cordially  for  his  story  of  “Hamlet,”  and 
showed  him  Rodrigo,  still  cultivating  the 
as[>ect  of  the  melancholy  Dane  in  a  comer. 
“I’ll  bet  he  has  the  clipping  of  your  story  in 
his  pocket,”  she  laughed.  “He’s  a  real 
actor!  You  mustn’t  write  him  up  again.” 

“I  won’t,”  said  Roger.  “I’m  here  unof¬ 
ficially  now.  I’m  not  on  the  Star  any  more, 
in  fact.  Once  in  a  while  I  do  a  story  for 
them  for  the  love  of  old  times.” 

“You’re  in  a  new  business?”  she  queried 
politely. 

“New  for  me,”  he  smiled.  “I’m  a  loafer.” 

“I  hardly  believe  that,”  she  answered. 
“You  look  quite  intelligent.” 

She  delivered  this  with  just  a  hint  of  con¬ 
scious  audacity,  and  turned  quickly  to 
give  some  order,  which  was  instantly 
obeyed.  Roger  felt  in  her  a  mingling  of 
efficiency  and  femininity  which  was  at  once 
charming  and  admirable.  His  eyes  followed 
her  during  the  course  of  the  little  song-play; 
and  when  the  children  had  done  their  parts, 
and  the  room  was  cleared  for  dancing  and  a 
general  good  time,  he  kept  near  her  as  much 
as  he  could,  though  he  soon  found  himself 
dancing  with  her  assistants,  or  with  neigh¬ 
borhood  girls,  or  helping  to  start  songs. 

“You’d  better  b^ome  a  worker  here,” 
she  laughed,  as  he  came  up  to  her  after  a 
dance  with  a  little  Italian  miss  who  was  just 
learning  the  American  two-step. 

“Will  you  give  me  a  chance?”  He  looked 
at  her  with  something  personal  in  his  eyes. 

Her  own  looked  back  at  him,  wide  and 
innocent.  “We’d  like  to  start  an  evening 
class  in  debating  for  the  older  boys,”  she 
said.  “Could  you  do  that?” 

Roger  took  the  plunge.  “I’ll  do  it!”  he 
cried. 

“That’s  very  nice  of  you.  But  you 
mustn’t  back  out  after  two  evenings.” 

“What  makes  you  think  I’ll  back  out?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  you  will,”  she  smiled. 
“I  just  said  you  mustn’t.  We  have  had  en¬ 
thusiasts  before,  however.” 

“I  should  fancy  you  might  have,”  said 
Roger,  again  with  the  hint  of  something 
personal  in  his  eyes. 

But,  as  before,  he  was  met  by  wide-eyed 
innocence.  And  he  liked  her  the  better  for 
it. 

The  evening  class  took  Roger  back  to  his 
college  days,  when  he  had,  in  an  altruistic 
moment,  taken  charge  of  a  debating  course 
in  a  Cambridge  settlement.  Twice  a  week 
he  met  with  these  young  aliens  in  New  York, 
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and  tried  to  persuade  them  that  invective 
is  not  argument,  even  on  the  subject  of 
capital  and  labor.  Miss  Crosby  came  into 
the  room  several  times  the  first  week.  He 
knew  that  she  was  watching  him.  Once  or 
twice  she  spoke,  and  he  saw  the  instinctive 
respect  for  her  words  the  boys  and  young 
men  entertained.  It  was  plain  to  see  they 
admired  her,  too;  that  her  pretty  face  was  an 
asset  as  well  as  her  common  sense.  Roger 
could  not  have  taken  his  new  task  lightly 
under  her  scrutiny,  had  he  been  so  inclined. 

But  his  mind  was  too  well-disciplined  to 
take  the  task  lightly,  under  any  conditions. 
And  he  soon  found,  moreover,  a  profound 
satisfaction,  a  sense  of  peace  and  usefulness, 
in  shaping,  however  slightly,  the  minds  and 
ideas  of  these  aliens,  in  trying  to  give  them 
some  of  the  education  which  had  been  so 
liberally  provided  for  him.  His  course  grew 
in  a  fortnight  till  it  p>acked  the  room,  and 
everything  from  English  pronunciation  to 
the  statistics  of  urban  crime  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  eager  class. 

“For  a  loafer,  you  are  doing  very  well,” 
said  Miss  Crosby  one  evening,  after  the  third 
week,  as  Roger  was  walking  with  her  around 
the  comer  to  her  flat  in  a  so-called  “model” 
tenement,  where  she  lived  with  two  other 
workers.  The  night  was  warm,  the  street 
smells  oppressive,  and  she  looked  very  wan 
and  tired  under  the  arc-lamps.  Roger,  ga¬ 
zing  into  her  face,  felt  a  sudden  wave  of  pity 
for  her,  something  he  had  not  felt  before 
because  of  his  admiration  for  her  efl5ciency 
in  her  work.  He  recalled  that  on  several 
evenings  now  she  had  looked  this  way,  and 
he  reproached  himself  for  his  blindness. 

“Let  us  walk  up  to  the  Square  for  a 
breath  of  the  fountain;  you  look  fagged,”  he 
said,  ignoring  her  remark,  and  sp>eaking 
tenderly  without  being  conscious  of  it. 

She  darted  a  little  look  at  him,  a  look  of 
shy  gratitude,  and  assented  with  a  nod. 

Washington  Square  was  pleasant  in  the 
May  night.  The  cooling  fountain  was  a 
white  wraith  of  spray.  loiterers  were  tak¬ 
ing  their  ease  on  the  benches.  The  dim  arch 
towered  slpendid,  and  framed  the  golden 
vista  of  the  Avenue  lamps.  Miss  Crosby 
sank  down  on  a  bench,  and  Roger  beside 
her.  Neither  spoke  for  several  moments. 
The  intimacy  of  the  night  and  the  peaceful 
Square  was  upon  them. 

“You  ought  to  have  a  long  vacation,” 
Roger  said  presently. 

The  girl  laughed.  “On  what?” 


“On  the  good  ladies  up  yonder  who  sup¬ 
port  Raymond  House,  I  guess!”  he  replied. 

Her  comment  was  a  shrug. 

“Do  you  love  the  work  so  much  that  you 
wouldn’t  do  anything  else?  You  must,  or 
you  couldn’t  do  it  so  wonderfully  well.” 

“I  should  want  to  do  anything  well — 
and  I  have  to  earn  my  living,”  she  replied. 

“You  talk  the  way  newspap>er  men  act,” 
he  laughed.  “But  what  would  you  do  if  you 
had  work  to  accomplish,  but  no  spur  of 
necessity  to  make  you  do  it?” 

“I  think  I  should  just  do  it,”  she  replied. 

“Yes,  I  think  you  would,”  he  said  slowly. 
“I  think  you  would!” 

She  looked  into  his  face  in  the  dimness. 
“You  are  under  no  necessity  to  teach  de¬ 
bating,”  she  said,  “and  you  do  that  very 
well.” 

“Oh,  but  I  am!  Once  with  those  boys 
before  me,  I’ve  got  to  make  good.” 

“But  who  made  you  go  before  the  boys?” 

“You  did,”  he  answered. 

Her  eyes  were  still  wide,  but  they  were  no 
longer  innocent.  They  were  troubled. 
“Did  I?”  she  said,  quite  simply. 

“I’m  afraid  you  did,”  he  replied. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  She  broke  it 
presently  with  a  little  laugh.  “One  of  the 
boys  in  kindergarten  came  in  this  morning 
and  announced  his  sister  was  ‘sick  of  a 
fever’  yesterday,”  she  said,  “but  that  this 
morning  ‘her  name  was  normal’!  ” 

Roger  smiled  at  the  story,  and  instinc¬ 
tively  declaimed: 

“My  name  is  Normal,  on  the  Grampian  Hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flocks  ...” 

Roger  looked  at  the  girl  beside  him,  curi¬ 
ously  frail  and  tired-seeming  now,  as  if  only 
the  purely  feminine  f)ortion  of  her  was  pres¬ 
ent;  he  felt  the  spell  of  her  slender  loveliness 
close  to  him  in  the  night,  but  he  thought, 
too,  of  her  splendid  control  of  all  the 
lives  and  resources  under  her  supervision, 
of  her  unfailing  sympathy  and  unflinching 
devotion. 

Then — “I  shall  call  you  Miss  Normal,” 
he  said,  soberly. 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly,  unaware 
of  what  had  been  passing  in  his  mind. 
“Why?”  she  asked. 

“Never  mind,”  he  smiled.  “Now  you 
must  go  home  for  a  normal  sleep — if  that  is 
to  be  had  in  that  awful  air  you  live  in.” 

They  walked  back  in  silence  to  the  door 
of  her  tenement. 
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“Thank  you,”  she  said,  before  she  en¬ 
tered,  “for — for  caring  if  I’m  tired!” 

There  was  something  wistful  in  her  tone. 
It  touched  his  heart  like  a  tiny  stab.  “Oh, 
of  course  I  care!”  he  cried.  But  she  had 
vanished  into  the  dark  entry. 

From  that  night  there  was  a  new  and  sub¬ 
tle  and  silent  bond  between  them.  And  from 
that  night,  in  some  manner  he  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  fathom,  Roger  began  to  work  on  his 
long-delayed  novel,  driving  himself  at  first 
till  the  work  took  hold  of  him,  and  there¬ 
after  being  carried  joyously  along.  He  went 
down  to  Raymond  House  almost  daily,  after 
his  own  stint  was  done,  and  took  Miss 
Crosby  out  for  a  walk.  He  had  become  the 
firm  friend  of  the  entire  settlement  family, 
and  often  he  coaxed  her  and  the  two  younger 
workers  who  lived  with  her,  out  of  their 
stuffy  flat,  where,  after  a  hard  day,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  prepare  their  own  dinners,  and 
took  them  upntown  on  a  bus  for  dinner  at 
some  gay  hotel,  where  he  joyed  to  see  their 
app)etites  and  color  return.  They  were  hap>- 
py  p>arties  the  four  of  them  had,  and  once  it 
struck  him  with  curious  irony  that  theirs 
was  the  true  Bohemia,  since  no  one  noted 
their  comings  or  goings,  and  yet  their  free¬ 
dom  was  but  the  utterly  natural  condition 
of  their  lives. 

But  better  still  were  his  snatches  at  Miss 
Crosby’s  time  alone,  when  in  the  hour  be¬ 
tween  the  day’s  work  and  dinner  he  made 
her  take  a  walk  with  him,  exploring  quaint 
nooks  of  town,  idling  with  the  throngs  on 
the  Avenue,  or  wandering  along  the  water¬ 
front  under  the  prows  of  great  liners  in  from 
their  deep-sea  voyaging.  He  soon  noted 
that  on  these  walks  she  seemed  to  find  relief 
from  what  she  called  her  “sweat-shop,”  that 
her  mind  liked  to  slough  its  cares  as  a  gar¬ 
ment,  while  she  chatted  of  other  things. 

He  knew  her  at  the  settlement  as  the 
shrewd,  capable  executive,  with  her  fine 
energies  bent  on  helping  others.  He  knew 
her  on  these  walks  sometimes  as  the  sheer 
w'oman,  tired  and  leaning  on  his  fresher 
faculties  for  support,  or  sometimes  as  a 
playful,  rather  wistfully  imaginative  spirit, 
who  loved  to  convert  the  Flatiron  Building 
into  the  prow  of  a  liner  and  to  loiter  in  old 
Chelsea  conjuring  up  a  life  of  long  ago. 

One  afternoon  they  strolled  through  the 
doorway  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Chelsea,  and  found  themselves  in  the  green, 
scholastic  enclosure.  There  was  a  sudden 
sense  of  hush,  of  peace.  The  buildings  were 


old,  and  there  was  ivy.  A  few  students  loi-  tf 
tered  on  the  paths,  or  lolled  at  their  win¬ 
dow’s.  Roger  thought  of  his  own  college 
days,  with  the  wistfulness  such  memories 
alw’ays  bring.  The  girl  dreamed  by  his  side 
in  silence.  They  entered  the  chapel.  The 
hush  deepened.  Entering  a  pew  at  the  rear, 
she  sank  for  a  moment  to  her  knees,  and 
then  sat  back  beside  him,  with  closed  eyes, 
as  if  the  p>eace  were  sleepily  soothing. 

Presently  a  young  organist  enter^  and 
began  to  practise.  He,  too,  was  in  a  wistful 
mood,  and  the  organ  droned  softly,  with 
plaintive  stops.  Roger  looked  at  the  face 
beside  him.  How  pale  it  was!  Her  hands 
lay  in  her  lap,  and  he  saw  that  they  were 
thin.  She  felt  his  gaze,  and  opened  her  eyes 
to  his.  He  smiled  tenderly,  and  a  little  color 
crept  into  her  cheeks. 

“Very  tired  to-day?”  he  whispered. 

She  nodded.  “But  we  must  go,”  she 
whispiered  back. 

They  slipped  out  into  the  sunny  enclosure 
again. 

“It  is  odd,”  she  said,  “how  much  you  give 
of  yourself  in  this  work  of  mine — I  suppose 
in  any  work  where  you  are  trying  to  teach 
others.  Let’s  come  here  often.  I  feel  as  if, 
in  the  quiet  here,  some  of  me  came  back  to 
myself!  I  could  feel  it  coming  as  I  sat  in 
there.” 

“Poor  child,”  said  Roger.  “I  w’ish  I 
could  give  you  back  yourself  every  night,  or 
give  you  new  strength,  and  some  co!or  to 
your  cheeks.” 

“You  do,”  she  smiled.  “I  never  took  any 
walks  till  you  came  to  the  House.” 

“But  what  are  these  walks!”  he  flung  out, 
suddenly  angry  at  the  universe  for  keeping 
her  at  the  grind — “these  walks  over  dirty 
pavements,  amid  germs!  I’d  like  to  w’alk 
you  through  the  green  country.  That’s 
what  you  need.” 

“The  country!”  she  smiled  wistfully. 
“It’s  odd  that  I,  who  love  the  country  so 
much,  should  be  living  in  a  New  York  slum. 

I  think  I’ve  forgotten  what  the  country 
looks  like.  But  you,  who  don’t  have  to  stay 
here,  why  do  you  do  it?” 

“You  told  me  I  mustn’t  be  a  quitter  with 
that  class,”  he  laughed.  “I  don’t  dare  go 
away.” 

She  looked  at  the  green  turf  of  the  enclo-  ' 
sure,  then  at  the  low  sun  over  the  Hudson. 
“I’ll  release  you,”  she  said. 

“No,  you  won’t,”  he  replied,  softly.  “It 
isn’t  the  class  that  keeps  me.” 
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She  said  nothing. 

“It  isn’t  the  class.  It  is  you.  If  I  went 
away,  your  poor,  pale  face  back  here  in  the 
coming  heat  would  haunt  me.  Besides, 
I’d  probably  stop  working  on  my  book  if  I 
got  far  from  you.” 

“Do  you  mean  that?  Why?”  she  asked 
quickly,  joyously,  but  without  looking  at 
him. 

“Because  I’d  not  done  a  stroke  till  you 
stung  me  into  it  that  night  in  Washington 
Square,  and  somehow,  in  a  way  I  can’t  ex¬ 
plain,  it  is  you  who  keep  me  at  it.  Can  we 
ever  explain  how  it  is  that  certain  of  our 
friendships  seem  to  keep  the  best  parts  of  us 
in  the  ascendency?  I  had  a  friend  in  col¬ 
lege  who  seemed  much  like  other  men,  but 
when  I  was  with  him  my  sjnmpathies  for 
all  kinds  of  suffering,  for  the  poor  and  igno¬ 
rant,  for  beggars  and  children  and  dumb  ani¬ 
mals,  always  were  awakened.  Yet  he  never 
said  a  word.  His  own  deep  sympathy  was 
silently  contagious.  There’s  an  efficiency 
about  you  that  is  silently  contagious.” 

The  girl  darted  a  happy  little  smile  at  him 
and  was  silent  a  moment.  They  had 
reached  the  exit  now.  She  looked  back. 
“But  I  don’t  feel  eflScient  on  these  walks,” 
she  said.  “I  just  feel  weak  and  womanly, 
even  clinging- viney!” 

“  ‘And  her  name  was  Normal,’  ”  he 
smiled.  “That’s  something  else  I  could  ex¬ 
plain,  but  I  guess  I  won’t.  If  you  weren’t 
such  a  tired  little  woman  with  it  all,  I 
couldn’t — I  couldn’t — well,  we  silly  males 
do  love  that  r61e  of  the  oak!” 

He  stammered  at  the  boldness  of  his 
speech.  She  did  not  look  at  him  nor  answer 
for  a  second.  Then  she  said  with  a  smile: 
“Your  explanation  is  rather  Ciceronian,  isn’t 
it?  That  must  be  the  effect  of  this  scholas¬ 
tic  environment.  We’d  best  be  going!” 

But  she  walked  close  by  his  side  on  the 
crowded  thoroughfares,  and  though  they 
spoke  of  common  things  as  soon  as  the  roar 
of  the  city  had  swallowed  them  again,  Roger 
felt  a  joyous  sense  of  isolation  with  her,  as 
if  the  tides  of  life  were  swirling  about  them 
but  not  touching  them,  as  if  they  still 
walked  in  an  atmosphere  of  their  own,  sur¬ 
charged  with  the  serenity  of  a  pure  affec¬ 
tion  and  of  spiritual  comprehension. 

Memorial  Day  came  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  Roger,  with  the  aid  of  her  assistants, 
persuaded  the  head  worker  to  take  the  holi¬ 
day,  and  bright  and  early  he  called  for  her 
in  a  taxicab,  whirled  her  to  a  ferry,  bought 
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two  tickets  to  Lincoln  Park — the  facetious 
ticket  seller  declaring  he  was  glad  to  sell 
somebody  a  ticket  to  Lincoln  Park — and 
soon  they  had  left  the  dirt  and  dust  of  town 
behind. 

Once  on  the  country  road  the  reaction 
from  her  months  in  the  settlement  set  the 
girl’s  feet  almost  to  running.  She  threw 
her  head  back,  and  swung  her  arms  gaily, 
and  swooped  upon  roadside  flowers,  and  let 
her  eye  range  the  green  intervale  to  the  far 
line  of  hills,  and  seemed  to  leave  behind  ten 
years  of  her  life,  or  more,  and  to  be  eighteen 
again. 

The  wind  blew  steadily  in  their  faces 
fresh  from  the  northern  hills.  The  birds 
sang.  On  top  of  a  fence  post  screened  be¬ 
hind  an  old  lilac-bush  by  a  tumble-down 
farm  they  found  a  robins’  nest,  and  the  girl 
peeped  at  the  eggs,  clapping  her  hands  with 
joy  and  declaring  them  bits  of  the  sky, 
while  the  mother  bird  protested  that  they 
were  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Roger  watched  her  with  a  profound  satis¬ 
faction.  It  warmed  his  heart  to  see  her  so 
happy.  And,  as  he  watched,  there  stole  over 
him  a  great  longing  to  take  her  into  his  arms 
— she  was  so  fair,  and  slender,  and  dear. 
He  had  never  regarded  her  this  way  before. 
That  he  regarded  her  now  no  less  tenderly, 
no  less  admiringly,  no  less  as  a  fine  spirit 
calling  to  his,  but  as  a  woman,  also,  to  be 
desired,  filled  him  suddenly  with  a  great  joy. 

He  had  sought  sentimental  adventures 
when  he  left  the  Star  office  six  months  be¬ 
fore.  Sentimental  adventures!  What  were 
they?  The  p>oor  pantomimes  of  passion 
before  this  holy  and  w'onderful  thing!  He 
•  wanted  to  cry  out  to  her,  to  seize  her  by  the 
hand  and  run  up  the  white  road  mile  on 
mile,  into  that  paradise  “over  the  hills  and 
far  away!”  What  he  did  was  suddenly  to 
call  her  “Helen.” 

She  looked  at  him  quickly.  “No,  of 
course  I  don’t  mind — Roger,”  she  laughed. 
“Oh,  there’s  a  rail  fence.  I  want  to  climb 
it!” 

She  tore  through  a  tangle  of  briers  and 
climbed  the  wayside  fence  with  a  reckless 
show  of  stocking.  Then  she  climbed  back 
and  sat  on  the  top.  Roger  stood  at  her  feet, 
his  elbows  on  the  rail  beside  her.  She  was 
looking  down  into  his  face,  flushed  and 
laughing.  She  was  neither  executive  nor 
woman  now,  but  girl — almost,  he  could  fan¬ 
cy,  a  coquettish  girl.  “Why  do  you  sud¬ 
denly  call  me  Helen?”  she  asked. 
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“Because  you  suddenly  art  Helen,”  he 
answered. 

‘^Why?”  she  persisted. 

“Because  you  are  suddenly  a  girl,  and 
have  jump-over-fences  feelings  and  an¬ 
kles.” 

“Have  I  ankles?”  She  thrust  out  her 
feet,  as  if  to  see,  gave  a  little  scream,  put  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  vaulted  into  the 
brambles.  He  took  her  hand  to  help  her 
through  and,  again  in  the  road,  he  still  held 
it.  She  looked  into  his  face  curiously.  The 
broad  intervale  was  green  and  silent  about 
them.  Bees  hummed.  A  distant  cock  was 
crowing. 

“Mustn’t  I  have  ankles?”  she  asked  with 
sudden  soberness. 

He  gave  her  hand  a  final  pressure.  ^‘As 
many  as  you  w’ant,  dear  girl,  and  thank  God 
for  them!” 

“I  only  want  tw’o,”  she  smiled,  and  they 
tramped  on  in  silence. 

They  came  at  noon,  after  many  explora¬ 
tions  of  back  lanes,  with  dusty  shoes  to  a 
wayside  inn,  an  old  house  converted  to  pub¬ 
lic  purposes.  Several  motors  stood  in  the 
yard.  Typical  motor  parties — fat,  coarse 
men  and  over-jew’eled  women — were  in  the 
dining-room.  The  tw’O  trampers,  ho-wever, 
were  oblivious  to  them.  They  looked  at  each 
other  over  their  plates  and  smiled.  Words 
were  superfluous. 

After  lunch  they  loitered  on  through  a 
little  village  and  so  northward  toward  the 
Jersey  hills.  They  had  no  idea  of  the  train 
schedule,  but  somew'here  after  four  o’clock 
they  turned  toward  Pompton. 

“I  will  now  show  you  the  most  palatial 
station  on  the  Erie  system,”  said  Roger 
impressively. 

The  w’aming  gallows  over  the  crossing 
came  in  sight — then  the  station.  Helen 
emitted  a  peal  of  laughter.  The  station 
stood  close  to  the  track — one  of  those  old 
combination  smoker  and  baggage  cars  with 
the  wheels  removed  and  foundations  of 
cross-ties  substituted.  The  passenger  com¬ 
partment  was  now’  the  waiting-room;  the 
baggage  compartment  held  the  ticket-rack 
and  telegraph  machines.  On  one  end  the 
car  flaunted  the  name  of  the  stop. 

“I  suppose  this  car  once  started  out  for 
Greenwo^  Lake,”  laughed  the  girl,  “but 
got  discouraged  at  the  prospect  of  ever 
getting  there,  and  settled  dowm  here.” 

They  found  the  New  York  train  was  due 
in  half  an  hour,  and  investigated  a  near-by 


drug-store  in  the  search  for  soda  and  post¬ 
cards. 

“Nice  pictures  of  our  depot,”  said  the 
clerk,  handing  them  a  card.  “Quite  a  depot, 
ain’t  it?” 

“It’s  a  lovely  depot,”  said  Helen.  “I 
•w'ouldn’t  have  it  changed  for  the  world. 
Give  me  four  cards.” 

“Neither  would  I,”  said  the  clerk.  “We 
sell  more  of  those  cards  than  any  other.” 

They  strolled  back  and  sat  in  the  sun  on  a 
baggage  van,  swinging  their  feet.  The  wind 
still  blew  from  the  hills,  racing  softly  past 
them  down  the  green  valley.  Presently  the 
train  came  out  of  the  hills,  too,  and  they 
climbed  aboard,  Helen  sinking  wearily  into 
the  cushioned  seat  with  a  happy  sigh. 

Back  in  town  they  sought  out  the  old 
Brevoort  House  on  the  lower  Avenue  and 
lingered  a  long  while  o^•er  a  supper  of  cold 
meats  and  salad,  strolling  finally  homeward 
in  the  warm  dusk  of  the  evening. 

The  holiday  crowds  w’ere  still  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Square.  Children  were  racing  w’ith 
shrill  cries  through  the  fountain  spray.  The 
Judson  cross  glowed  against  the  sky.  The 
scene  rras  animated,  happy,  and  in  the  haze 
of  night  the  Arch  and  the  red  brick  dwell¬ 
ings  to  the  north  were  beautifully  pictorial. 

“It  has  been  a  wonderful  day,”  said  Rog¬ 
er,  softly.  “It  is  wonderful  even  here.” 

“It  has  been  a  wonderful  day  indeed, 
Roger,”  she  answered.  “How  can  I  thank 
you  for  it?” 

“You  have  thanked  me  by  enjoying  it,” 
he  said. 

She  smiled  her  appreciative  gratitude, 
and  walked  on  in  silence. 

“Tired?”  he  asked  at  her  door. 

“Bodily  tired,”  she  answered.  “I  like 
that  kind.  I’m  all  here  to-night.  I  found 
parts  of  me  in  the  country  that  have  been 
lost  for  years!” 

They  were  in  the  dim  hall  of  the  tene¬ 
ment,  alone.  He  looked  at  her,  seeing  only 
her  glimmering  face  and  the  large  eyes  look¬ 
ing  into  his.  Putting  out  his  two  hands,  he 
took  hers.  She  made  no  resistance. 

“Dearest,”  he  whisi^cred,  “you  know  I 
love  you.” 

“I  am  very  glad,”  she  whispered  back. 
“I  want  you  to.” 

He  kissed  her  softly,  tenderly,  on  the 
mouth,  then  brushed  the  hair  back  from  her 
ear,  and  laid  her  cheek  to  his  for  a  long  mo¬ 
ment,  his  arm  about  her.  Presently  he 
found  himself  alone  in  the  swarming  slum 
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THE  FIGHT  IS  ON! 


HE  new  helmsman  of  the  ship 
of  state,  President  Wilson,  and 
the  new  Congress  are  busy  with 
the  tariff,  and  even  a  three-eyed 
optimist  can  hardly  expect  Federal  action 
on  the  report  of  the  Pujo  Committee  be¬ 
fore  next  fall. 

Consequently,  I  want  to  take  advantage 
of  this  lull  in  the  proceedings  to  make  both 
a  threat  and  a  promise.  I  am  not  going  to 
write  any  instalment  of  “The  Remedy” 
this  month.  I  may  not  write  any  next 
month.  WTiile  Congress  carries  out  the 
work  to  which  it  is  definitely  pledged,  I 
propose  to  bivouac  the  situation,  keeping 
my  arms  and  accouterments  handy  for  an 
emergency. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  briefly  show  you 
how  our  account  stands  to  date,  so  that 
you  may  raw-edge  your  interest  against  the 
bugle-call  to  action  next  fall. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  wip)e  out  the 
gambling  end  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
collects  its  billions  of  dollars  annually  from 
the  cost  of  )’our  necessities;  and  that  is  by 
Federal  legislation.  Governor  Sulzer  and 
the  senate  and  assembly  of  New  York  have 
tried  to  apply  a  rem^y  during  the  past 
three  months. 

Thirteen  bills  were  introduced.  "Some 
passed  both  houses  and  have  been  signed 
by  the  Governor.  These  w'ere  the  bills  that 
the  Stock  Exchange  was  “willing”  to  have 
passed.  In  the  legislative  shuffle  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Wall  Street  “arranged”  that  the  bills 
which  would  hurt  should  not  be  passed. 
And  they  were  not  passed. 

Here  is  the  Albany  record  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  bills: 

A  BUI  Limiting  the  Interest  on  Call  Loans. 

When  the  “call  loan”  calls  with  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  your  money,  which  may  be 


needed  for  moving  your  crops  or  develop¬ 
ing  home  industries,  concentrates  in  Wall 
Street  to  supply  chips  in  the  gambling  game. 
It  comes  from  your  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  and  insurance  companies.  They  give 
you  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  per 
cent,  for  it.  Wall  Street,  when  there  is  a 
flurry  in  the  money  market,  frequently  pays 
several  times  this  rate  for  its  use  in  loans 
that  are  payable  on  demand. 

Governor  Sulzer  backed  off  from  this  bill 
and  it  was  smothered  in  committee. 

A  BUI  Making  more  Stringent  the  Pro- 
hibitions  Against  Bucket-shops  and  Wash 
Sales. 

The  Stock  Exchange  never  has  loved  the 
bucket-shop.  It  prefers  to  work  both  sides 
of  the  street  itself.  Moreover,  it  has  its 
own  regulations  against  wash  sales. 

This  bill  passed  both  houses  and  was  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  Governor.  It  prohibits  wash 
sales.  But  it  puts  it  up  to  you  to  find  them. 

A  BUI  Prohibiting  a  Stock-broker  from 
Trading  Against  a  Customer. 

Good  enough  bill,  but  how  will  it  be  en¬ 
forced?  Pass^  both  houses  and  now  await¬ 
ing  the  Governor’s  signature. 

A  BiU  Prohibiting  the  Manipulation  of  Se¬ 
curities  with  Intent  to  Deceive  the  Public. 

If  Albany  could  enforce  this  bill.  Wall 
Street  tickers  would  rust  into  junk.  The 
best  comment  on  it  is  the  fact  that  it  slid 
through  both  houses.  Governor  Sulzer  sign¬ 
ed  it. 

A  BUI,  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
New  York  Consolidated  Exchange,  Prohibit¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  or  Any 
Other  Exchange,  from  Making  an  Agreement 
to  Prevent  its  Members  from  Dealing  at  the 
Regular  Rates  of  Commission  with  Members 
of  Any  Other  Exchange. 

This  bill  was  a  bitter  pill  to  the  pride 
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of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  but  as 
violent  opposition  might  bring  a^ut  a  res- 
traint-of-trade  attack,  the  Exchange  side¬ 
stepped.  The  bill  passed  both  houses  and 
has  been  signed  by  the  Governor. 

A  BUI  Providing  for  the  Incorporation  of 
Stock  Exchanges. 

This  bill  never  had  a  ghost  of  a  chance. 
It  passed  the  assembly  and  died  very  dead 
in  the  senate. 

A  BiU  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
George  H.  KendaU,  President  of  the  New  York 
Bank  Note  Company,  prohibiting  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  from  refusing  to  list  se¬ 
curities  which  were  engraved  by  his  company. 

This  bill  got  only  as  far  as  the  “general 
orders  calendar”  of  the  senate. 

George  H.  KendaU  accused  Senator  Steph¬ 
en  J.  Stilwell  of  demanding  $3,500  from  him 
to  pass  this  bill.  The  senate  “vindicated” 
Senator  Stilwell  of  this  charge  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  21  and  the  Grand  Jury  of  New 
York  City  has  just  indicted  him  on  prac- 
ticaUy  the  same  evidence  that  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  senate. 

Wall  Street  boasts  that  it  keeps  no  lobby 
and  never  has.  Wall  Street  has  always  pre¬ 
ferred  to  deal  politically  with  one  man, 
rather  than  with  a  bunch. 


emment  can  enforce  such  laws.  From  this 
house-cleaning  will  emerge  a  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  that  will  put  honest  prices  on  stocks 
and  bonds  and  render  correctly  the  public 
service  demanded  of  such  a  market-place. 

The  temper  of  the  present  Congress  may 
be  judged  by  some  of  the  bills  that  have  al¬ 
ready  been  introduced: 

Senator  Albert  J.  Cummins  of  Iowa  has 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  with  the  intent  of 
preventing  stock  gambling,  a  Bill  J" axing 
Short  Sales  Out  of  Existence. 

Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst  of  Arizona  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Senate,  on  April  21st,  the 
*‘BUl  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Use  of  the 
MaUs  by  Stock  Exchanges"  that  I  had  drawn 
and  published  in  Everybody’s  Magazine 
last  February. 

Congressman  George  A.  Neeley  of  Kansas, 
who  was  a  Member  of  the  Pujo  Committee, 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
April  17/A  the  excellent  bill  “/o  Prevent  the 
Use  of  the  Mails  and  of  the  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  in  Furtherance  of  Fraudulent  and 
Htumful  J r(fnsactiony  uh' Stock  Exchanges," 
wnich'was  Framed  py-Jt:s\Commi'iieec.. 

This..)4.st  bill  differs  in  detail  and  not  in 
essentialci  ffom.-thj  (>ne.  tjiat  I  had  drawn 
for  Everybody’s  Magazine’. 


Hence  Charlie  Murphy! 

The  president  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  said  he  was  “gratified  at  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  senate  and  thankful  to  the  sen¬ 
ators”  for  defeating  the  bill  to  incorporate 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  for  other  legislative 
favors. 

He  needn’t  have.  In  control  of  both 
houses  is  the  machine.  The  majority  voted 
as  it  was  told. 

And  the  steady  rumble  of  the  machine 
drowned  the  anguished  shrieks  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

The  gambling  end  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
wUl  face  its  real  fight  when  Congress  assem¬ 
bles  next  December.  You  aU  knov;  now 
that  the  Pujo  Congressional  Committee  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  sworn  evidence  of  experts 
every  vital  indictment  that  I  made  against 


KEEI-  .TALKING 

That  is  the  docket  to  date.  In  spite  of 
false  moves,  in  spite  of  ridicule,  in  spite  of 
bitter,  intelligent,  and  expensive  opposition, 
it  is  a  better  showing  than  anybody  dared 
dream  when  the  first  chapter  of  “The 
Remedy”  was  written. 

•  Now,  as  I  said,  I  am  going  to  stop;  but 
don’t  for  a  minute  think  that  I  am  going  to 
quit.  I  am  going  to  save  my  ammunition 
until  there  is  something  in  the  open  to 
shoot  at;  pending  which  it  is  up  to  you  to 
see  that  the  work  does  not  have  to  be  done 
all  over  again  in  the  fall. 

It  is  your  interests  that  are  at  stake,  and 
it  is  your  business  to  keep  it  a  live  matter 
of  discussion,  wherever  discussion  is  possi- 


the  present  methods  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  ble:  ^  see  that  your  representatives  know 
The  great  American  public  is  now  on  tp^'^^H^MI^ught  runs  in  your  neighborhood.  It 
the  game.  With  clear  eyes,  it  is  going that  is  being  wasted  to  pay 
demand  that  the  next  Congress  shall  gigantic  gambling  tolls,  and  it  is  your 

stock  gambling  in  the  same  class  witl/ol|  r^ftsent&k-es  who  should  be  stirred  up 
other  forms  of  gambling  that  are  now  stan»^  Ig&ien/^lo  protect  your  interests, 
ed  as  “illegal”  because  they  are  agaV^X.  If^^d^epresentatives  know  that  you 
public  policy.  And  only  the  Federal  mPSn  b^ness,  they  will  act. 
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IT  WAS  in  Berlin,  the  day  after 
the  wonderful  operatic  success  of 
the  new  singer — that  triumph 
which  has  since  become  so  as¬ 
sured!  And  I  had  sought  the  interview. 

We  had  but  just  met  that  morning,  and 
I  was  leaving  for  New  York  on  the  mor¬ 
row.  .  .  .  She  lay  on  the  bed  in  the  high- 
windowed,  heavily  curtained  hotel  bedroom, 
a  strangely  motionless  little  heap  in  a  brown 
dressing-gown,  with  relaxed  arms  and  hands; 
the  eyes  shining  out  of  her  small,  deeply 
worn  face  revealing,  by  a  startling  contrast 
with  her  physical  exhaustion,  the  eagerness 
and  energy  of  an  indomitable  spirit. 

The  business  of  the  interview  had  grad¬ 


ually  merged  into  the  unexpected  meeting 
of  two  souls.  ...  I  found  myself  telling 
all  my  desires  and  perplexities  to  a  com¬ 
prehension  that  seemed  inimitably  embrac¬ 
ing — embracing  is  the  word:  it  was  as  if 
she  had  her  arms  around  me,  to  give  me 
such  tender  yet  helpful  comfort  as  I  had 
never  had  before.  Her  sympathy  with  me 
led  to  my  involuntary  questions.  .  .  .  She 
seemed  something  wonderful  and  precious 
that  I  couldn’t  let  go  before  some  further 
insight  was  vouchsafed  me. 

After  she  once  began  to  speak,  we  both,  I 
think,  lost  count  of  time.  .  .  .' 

It  was  only  a  month  later  that  the  news 
of  her  death  reached  me.  M.  S.  C. 
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«i  ^  OW  that  the  triumphant  end  has  really 
^  IN  come,  or  the  beginning — whichever  you 
I  choose  to  call  it — now  that  my  great  song 
r  has  been  sung  at  last,  it  does  seem  a  relief 
B  to  speak,  and  to  a  stranger.  I  couldn’t  tell 
P  it  all  to  my  darling  Erla:  it  would  hurt  her 
f.  too  much.  After  all,  we  often  tell  the  deep- 

Iest  things  about  us  only  to  strangers,  be¬ 
cause  they  seem  in  a  way  just  disemlx^ed 
interest  and  sympathy.  Our  friends  know 
us,  and  the  p)eople  we  are  telling  about,  too 
well  to  be  able  to  see  clearly.  And  it  makes 
it  different,  doesn’t  it,  meeting  this  way  in 
a  foreign  country? 

You  seem  so  young  and  so  pretty  to  be 
earning  your  living  alone  here;  I  have  al¬ 
ways  loved  pretty  people,  though  even  in 
my  best  days  I  was  never  anything  but  a 
plain  little  thing  myself.  That  is  what  I 
heard  my  husband  say  about  me,  a  couple 
of  months  after  we  were  married,  to  a  friend 
of  his: 

“She’s  a  plain  little  thing,  but  she’s  a 
dear.” 

My  husband  himself  was  a  very  hand- 
^  some  man — perhaps  that  was  really  one 
L  reason  I  married  him.  And  I  knew  I 

K  wasn’t  pretty,  but  oh,  I  would  have  liked 

C  him  to  think  that  I  was! 
t '  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  it  was 
_  the  kind  of  life  you’ve  always  heard  about 
B  — not  only  work  from  morning  until  night, 

r  but  almost  from  morning  until  morning. 
^  Long  after  even  the  last  of  the  hired  men 

I  had  been  fed  and  the  dishes  washed  and 
the  fields  lay  quiet  under  the  moon,  there 
were  always  “critters”  to  be  seen  to,  chores 
to  be  done,  fires  to  be  kept  up,  and  endless 
sewing  on  my  mother’s  part,  with  her  worn 
P'  and  knotted  fingers — the  thousand  and  one 
little  ways  of  toil,  beginning  again  long  before 
daylight;  and  there  was  always  a  sense  of 
^  irritated  depression  in  the  air  in  all  this  un- 
'  ending  effort  of  the  elders,  because  at  the 
^  best  there  was  no  money  in  it,  and  at  the 
■  worst  there  was  a  bottomless  loss. 

B  Yet  there  was  the  daily  routine  to  keep 
K  things  together — existence,  even  with  this 

K  shadow,  wasn’t  aimless.  We  children — 
B  there  were  five  of  us — were  busy  enough 
■  with  “chores,”  but  we  had  our  schooling; 
B  we  were  not  too  hard  worked, 
p  And  though  I  was  a  plain  little  brown, 
f  round-cheeked,  freckled-faced  child,  I  al¬ 
ways  had  a  separate  life  of  my  own — per¬ 
haps  set  in  motion,  without  my  knowing  it, 
by  the  daily  Bible-reading  in  our  household — 


the  magnificent  words  in  it  sometimes  touch 
strange  chords  beyond  our  knowing.  I  used 
to  go  off  by  myself  with  a  doll  or  a  book  or 
a  bit  of  sewing  for  a  pretense — so  clever 
children  are  at  hiding  themselves! — and  sit 
in  the  corner  of  a  little  wood  down  the 
slope,  with  a  green  “fairy  ring”  in  front  of 
me.  We  had  an  old  Irish  woman  working 
for  us  once,  and  she  had  told  me  that  round 
green  places  in  the  grass  were  “fairy  rings.” 
It  was  a  fairy  ring,  but  God  made  it. 

When  I  stood  there,  it  was  as  if  I  were 
miles  away  from  every  one.  I  sang  to  the 
leaves,  and  the  blades  of  grass,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  white  clouds  far,  far  above;  I  sang  songs 
to  them,  in  words  I  made  up  myself,  per¬ 
fectly  disconnected  and  unmeaning,  yet  that 
had  a  strange  and  deep  connection  with 
some  great  and  unknown  power  in  myself — 
something  I  didn’t  know  how  to  express; 
something — I  put  it  now  as  I  felt  it  then 
childishly — something  that  was  just  be¬ 
tween  me  and  God;  the  same  God  that  the 
children  of  Israel  talked  to.  It  was  a  com¬ 
fort  to  feel  that  He  knew.  It  was  a  joy  to 
get  off  by  myself  and  play,  childlike,  with 
the  fanciful,  yet  real,  consciousness  of  that 
power.  People  said  that  I  grew  absent- 
minded,  carelessly  indifferent — I  wondered 
sometimes  that  they  couldn’t  see  I  had  an¬ 
other  world  to  live  in. 

I  could  always  sing,  even  as  a  baby.  My 
parents  were  proud  of  this,  and  when  I  was 
very  little  I  performed  at  all  the  school  cele¬ 
brations  and  at  the  concerts  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Church.  One  day,  when  I  was  about 
eleven  years  old,  I  heard  a  woman,  a  board¬ 
er  from  the  city,  say  after  one  of  the  school 
performances: 

“That  child  has  a  wonderful  voice.  If 
she  is  trained  she  will  make  a  great 
singer.” 

I  shall  never  forget  the  words — it  was 
like  having  a  door  opened  into  heaven. 
Music  had  always  set  me  quivering  with  a 
sense  of  beauty  that  was  almost  too  great 
to  bear.  After  that  all  my  dreams,  all  my 
talks  to  myself,  were  of  singing — in  a  won¬ 
derful,  great  hall,  filled  with  rows  on  rows 
of  people,  a  glittering  crowd,  with  princes 
and  princesses  among  them,  and  in  that 
final  intoxication  of  joy,  when  my  voice 
should  soar  and  soar  far  up  above,  carrying 
the  souls  of  all  that  crowd  with  it,  I  would 
feel  the  meeting  with  something  that  was 
divine.  As  I  grew,  the  dream  grew;  I  filled 
it  out  with  details;  I  planned  for  the  means 
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toward  it,  no  matter  what  the  difficulties  in 
the  path. 

In  that  strange  way  that  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  the  ver>'  difficulties  themselves  seem¬ 
ed  to  make  opportunities.  My  pxor,  hard- 
worked  mother  died;  when  I  was  seventeen 
my  father  married  again;  before  another 
year  was  over  he  sold  the  farm  and  moved 
to  the  far  West.  His  new  wife  did  not 
want  me  with  them,  and  said  so. 

My  two  brothers  w-ere  already  married, 
living  at  a  distance  and  struggling  to  make 
a  living;  my  older  sister  had  gone  as  a  mis- 
sionarj'  to  Japan.  I  had  not  known  before 
how  to  leave  the  nest,  but  when  I  was 
pushed  out  I  learned  to  fly.  Young  and  in- 
exp>erienced  as  I  was,  I  had  dreamed  to 
some  purpx)se;  I  got  the  address  of  the  lady 
from  New  York  who  had  praised  my  voice 
six  years  before,  and,  by  some  enormous 
stroke  of  good  fortune,  found  her. 

No  one  could  ever  have  looked  less  like 
a  possible  great  singer  than  I! — a  little 
country  girl  with  a  round  face  and  a  shab¬ 
by  black  hat  and  jacket.  But  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ford  had  friends  among  great  musicians; 
she  took  me  to  the  greatest  conductor  of 
the  day — I  have  never  known  any  one  so 
much  a  part  of  music  as  he,  a  man  as  kind 
as  he  was  great — and  made  me  sing  for 
him.  I  was  terribly  afraid  as  I  began,  but 
as  I  w’ent  on  I  came  suddenly  into  my  other 
world:  I  stood  with  my  feet  in  the  fairy 
ring,  singing  up  to  the  blue  sky  above  me, 
and  to  the  Pow'er  of  which  I  was  a  part. 
When  I  finished,  the  two  who  were  listen¬ 
ing  said  nothing,  but  the  great  man  held 
out  his  hand  and  shook  my  friend’s  hand, 
and  they  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes. 

After  that  my  work  was  cut  out  for  me. 
My  brothers — p)oor  boys,  they  had  little 
enough! — sent  me  the  tiny  sum  each  w'eek 
that  they  could  spare — enough  to  pay  for  a 
dingy  hall  room  for  me;  my  musical  educa¬ 
tion  was  provided  for. 

The  landlady  of  the  boarding  place  which 
Mrs.  Stanford  had  found  for  me  was  a 
good  soul  who  was  supp)osed  to  look  out 
for  me — and  did,  as  w’ell  as  she  could.  I 
met  some  women,  mostlj'  older  than  I,  at 
my  classes,  but  I  was  shy  and  not  attract¬ 
ive-looking;  I  never  became  really  a  city 
p)erson — I  was  always  just  a  little  country 
girl,  and  our  intercourse  never  became  any¬ 
thing  p)ermanent.  And  I  needed  no  com¬ 
panionship  in  those  days:  I  was  music- 
mad,  drunk  with  it,  filled  with  that  sense 


of  it  that  leaves  room  for  nothing  else.  I 
lived  gloriously  in  my  inner  world;  I  prac¬ 
tised  interminably;  when  I  was  not  practis¬ 
ing  I  was  studying  the  theory  and  history 
of  the  great  masterpieces  of  my  art.  I  be¬ 
came  used  to  the  fact  that  when  I  sang 
even  those  women  who  didn’t  like  me  be¬ 
came  silent,  and  that  pjeople  pointed  me  out 
when  I  entered  the  conservatory. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  I  had  made 
one  of  the  grand  triumphant  steps  of  my 
dreams — I  won  a  prize,  and  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  complete  my  course  for  grand 
op)era. 

But  before  that  something  had  happ)ened 
to  take  away  from  the  joy  of  achieving,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  when  we  have  at  last 
attained  what  we  have  planned  for! — so 
that  it  is  the  same  and  yet  not  the  same. 

I  had  met  Paul. 


II 

Paul  was  from  Vermont;  he  had  come  to 
New  York  about  the  same  time  that  I  did, 
but  it  was  only  the  year  before  I  left  that 
he  happ>ened  to  take  a  room  in  the  same 
house  where  I  boarded  and  we  got  acquaint¬ 
ed.  He  was  a  small  clerk  in  a  down-town 
wholesale  house.  He  was  an  extremely  dig¬ 
nified,  a  very  handsome  young  man,  with 
dark,  flashing  eyes,  a  low  white  forehead  un¬ 
der  his  thick  dark  hair,  and  very  white  teeth. 

He  sang  in  the  chorus  of  a  large  amateur 
singing  society  of  great  vogue  in  those  days, 
and  as  I  sang  in  it  also  for  practise,  he  fell 
into  the  habit  of  escorting  me  to  and  from 
the  rehearsals. 

I  think  most  of  the  girls  there  were  ready 
to  fall  in  love  with  him,  on  the  strength  of 
his  looks,  but  he  always  seemed,  at  least, 
to  be  quite  unconscious  of  the  stir  and  flut- 
terings  that  his  presence  caused;  if  he  no¬ 
ticed  them,  it  was  only  to  increase  a  sort  of 
country-bred  shyness  that  mingled  with  a 
country-bred  conceit  under  his  dignified 
exterior.  He  felt  uneasily  that  they  ex- 
p)ected  attentions  from  him  that  he  didn’t 
know  how  to  give.  I  alone  expiected  noth¬ 
ing. 

From  the  first  I  became  his  confidante. 
He  was  very  lonely,  my  p)oor  Paul!  He 
told  me  about  the  home  and  the  good  food 
that  he  missed,  about  the  small  make¬ 
shifts,  laughable  and  otherwise,  that  his 
small  salary  necessitated,  about  his  aspira¬ 
tions  in  a  business  way,  and  the  setbacks 
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I  WAS  TERRIBLY  AFRAID  AS  I  BEGAN,  BUT  AS  I  WENT  ON  I  CAME  SUDDENLY 
INTO  MY  OTHER  WORLD:  I  STOOD  WITH  MY  FEET  IN  THE  FAIRY  RING. 


and  jealousies  that  he  had  already  encoun-  through,  the  month  before  I  sailed!  Often 
tered.  He  was  morbidly  afraid  of  criticism,  as  he  had  told  me  that  he  loved  me,  I  had 
But  from  the  first,  although  I  didn’t  real-  been  so  bent  on  my  career,  I  was  so  much 
ize  it,  I  think  Paul  fell  in  love  with  me.  a  part  of  music,  that  I  hadn’t  w’anted  to 

What  agitations,  what  whirling-brained,  listen  to  the  suggestion  that  I  was  giving 

sleepless,  yet  not  unhappy  nights  I  went  way  to  anything  else.  And  he  wouldn’t 
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hold  me  back  from  my  career.  It  was  all 
very  harrowing  and  delicious  and  high- 
minded  and  young;  but  he  suffered  more 
than  I — far  more! 

I  sailed  and  left  him  standing  on  the 
dock  looking  after  me.  Yet  though  I  cried 
so  hard  after  I  had  seen  the  last  of  him, 
something  in  me  was  glad  to  get  away,  too. 
The  strain  had  been  too  mu^ — I  couldn’t 
have  stood  it  any  longer.  And  though  Paul 
had  confided  so  much  to  me,  he  had  never 
had  any  of  my  confidences,  because  I  knew 
secretly — but  so  well! — that  he  hadn’t 
wanted  any  of  them.  No  one  had  ever  cared 
to  hear  anything  of  that  inner  life  of  mine. 

Those  t^ee  years  in  Paris — golden  years! 
Homesick  as  I  was  at  times  for  Paul,  I  was 
glad  I  had  them — so  glad!  But  for  them,  I 
would  never  have  known  in  the  flesh  the 
possibilities  of  my  art.  They  were  immor¬ 
tal  years;  they  filled  me  with  an  insatiate 
flame.  How  I  worked  and  how  I  sang!  I 
made  my  small  body  strong,  I  lived  frugal¬ 
ly,  I  bathed,  I  exercised,  I  worked  with 
that  absolute  precision  and  ardor  of  routine 
which  alone  make  for  the  highest  purpose, 
the  highest  power. 

There  was  almost  always  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  visible  in  every  one  at  first  sight  of 
me — I  was  used  to  that! — and  then  the  sud¬ 
den,  swift  attention  when  I  began  to  sing, 
and  the  silence  after  I  had  ended.  I  was 
to  be  the  greatest  singer  yet.  My  masters 
made  only  one  proviso — I  could  take 
no  liberties  with  my  voice  nor  with  my 
strength;  I  had  no  large  and  naturally  ro¬ 
bust  frame  to  fall  back  on. 

And  all  the  time  I  wrote  every  week  to 
Paul,  trying  to  help  and  comfort  and  sym- 
i>athize,  to  be  everything  I  could.  I  loved 
him  dearly  and  carried  always  with  me  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  his  welfare.  The 
month  was  fixed  for  my  appearance  as  Mar¬ 
guerite  in  Gounod’s  “Faust;,”  I  had  been 
kept  back  strictly  from  the  public,  and  only 
rumors  of  my  wonderful  voice — that’s  the 
way  they  put  it,  though  it  was  more  in  its 
qu^ty  always  than  its  strength — had  been 
carefully  circulated.  I  tasted  all  the  pre¬ 
liminary  sweets  of  success  in  the  anxious 
excitement  of  the  masters  and  the  man¬ 
ager.  One  can  never  foretell  what  may 
make  for  failure  in  even  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  prima  donna;  no  one  could  foretell  here, 
I  least  of  all!  .  .  . 

The  week  before  my  contract  was  signed 
I  had  a  letter  from  my  poor  Paul,  a  last, 


despairing  appeal  to  me  to  come  to  him; 
he  was  iU,  alone,  he  needed  me  now.  It 
was  a  bitter,  anguished  cry  from  the  heart 
to  one  slipping  finally  out  of  reach;  a  call  to 
consider  the  things  of  the  heart  before  it 
was  too  late  for  both  of  us.  Couldn’t  I  love 
and  sing  too?  And  what  was  any  song  with¬ 
out  love? 

Well!  I  did  not  sign  the  contract.  I 
p>assed  through  a  terrible  week  of  storming 
fury  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  built 
their  hopes  on  my  career,  and  had  given 
their  work  toward  it — Mrs.  Stanford  tele¬ 
graphed  me  sternly  from  Italy — she  had  a 
right  to  be  angry.  Heaven  knows!  .  .  . 

Many  people  tell  me  how  differently  they 
would  have  lived  their  lives  if  they  had 
known  what  they  know  now;  I’m  not  sure 
that  I  can  say  that;  I  can’t  assert  that  I 
would  have  decided  differently  even  if  I 
had  known — for  I  did  know!  although  I 
told  myself  I  was  only  abdicating  for  the 
moment.  I  couldn’t  think  that  my  career 
was  really  given  up  for  all  time;  it  should  be 
taken  up  without  fail  later.  I  was  horribly 
worked  up,  emotional,  unbalanced  by  ex¬ 
citement  and  Paul’s  need  of  me — yet 
through  all,  away  underneath  everything,  I 
think  I  knew.  And  even  if  I  had  really — 
My  life  has  been  a  succession  of  what  Mrs. 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney — I  read  her  books  and 
loved  them  when  I  was  a  girl — called  “the 
next  things.”  My  going  to  Paul  came  im¬ 
peratively  “next.” 

You  know  the  quotation:  “O  Art,  my 
Art,  thou’rt  much,  but  Love  is  more!”  I 
don’t  think  I  could  ever  have  said  that;  I 
don’t  think  the  kind  of  love  I  felt  at  the 
time  was  more.  It  was  simply  that  Paul 
loved  and  needed  me,  and  I  was  young  and 
a  woman;  suddenly  I,  who  had  held  out  so 
easily,  couldn’t  remain  stone  to  his  appeal 
any  longer;  something  in  me  responded 
whether  I  would  or  not,  something  I  had 
never  reckoned  on;  I  just  went. 

Paul  was  somehow  strangely  older, 
strangely  thinner,  strangely  less  than  I  had 
imagined  him — that  was  my  first  half-sink¬ 
ing,  half-frightened  impression  before  Love 
entered  and  absorbed  the  field  of  vision. 

Ill 

People  have  such  different  ways  of  hap¬ 
piness,  haven’t  they?  Mine  didn’t  consist 
in  a  daily,  continuously  happy  state,  such 
as  one  reads  about  and  such  as  is  the  experi- 
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ence  of  some  sheltered  souls.  Most  of  us 
have  to  be  satisfied  mth  those  single  brilliant 
flashes  of  happiness  that  leave  a  reflected 
glow  on  the  way  ahead  after  they’ve  passed 
by.  And  for  that  first  year — well,  I  had  some 
of  those  sweetly  illuminative  flashes,  al¬ 
though  just  after  our  marriage  Paul  lost 
his  position,  and  it  was  a  long,  long  time 
before  he  got  another. 

There  began  soon  after  our  honeymoon 
was  over  a  struggle  that  has  never  ended 
until  now';  a  mighty  struggle  that  always — 
until  now’ — seemed  pitifully  disproportion¬ 
ate  to  the  result. 

We  lived  in  a  little  bit  of  a  two-story 
house  in  a  straggling,  unimp)ortant  suburb. 
I  was  terribly  sorry  for  Paul’s  disapjjoint- 
ment  in  the  collapse  of  his  firm  and  the 
loss  of  his  position,  and  was  an.xious  to 
show  him  how  little  I  minded  the  tempo¬ 
rary  stress.  I  threw  myself  into  the  breach 
with  ardor.  I  got  a  place  to  sing  in  a 
church  choir — Paul  had  an  invincible  dis¬ 
like  to  my  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
stage — and  gave  singing  lessons  at  a  low 
price  to  a  few  pupils  whom  I  managed  to 
get  through  the  good  offices  of  the  organist. 

It  bothered  me  somewhat  that  there  was 
a  slight  huskiness  in  my  voice,  brought  on 
by  the  dampness  of  the  cottage  when  we 
first  w’ent  into  it,  and  by  the  lapse  of  my 
regular  routine.  It  bewildered  me  to  have 
my  expensive  musical  education  bring  such 
a  small  return. 

Like  most  girls  brought  up  on  a  farm,  I 
had  never  been  trained  to  cook  properly  or 
do  housework  well.  I  had  only  done 
“chores,”  odd  jobs  that  led  to  no  further 
accomplishment  in  the  same  line.  I  could 
bring  the  flour  and  set  out  the  pie  board, 
but  I  couldn’t  make  the  bread  or  pie.  Then 
in  the  six  years  of  my  musical  education  I 
had  done  nothing  whatever  in  this  line.  I 
kept  house,  therefore,  very  badly  at  first, 
with  an  immense  amount  of  misdirected 
exertion;  but  I  learned. 

Paul  was  always  sweet  and  good-natured 
over  my  mistakes;  he  ate  burned  food  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  went  without  his  coffee  uncom¬ 
plainingly  if  I  forgot  to  order  it.  His  dep¬ 
rivations  didn’t  worry  him;  but  neither  did 
,it  trouble  him  in  the  least  that  I  also  was 
obliged  to  eat  burned  food  and  go  without 
coffee  after  my  unavailing  toil. 

There  are  some  things  that  give  me  a 
strange  and  awful  wonder  when  I  think  of 
them — things  I  could  not  own  even  to  my- 
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self  without  that  strained  wringing  of  the 
heart;  it’s  only  because  you  are  a  stranger 
that  I  am  speaking  now — for  the  first  time. 
My  husband  was  sweet  and  kind  and  un¬ 
failingly  gentle,  unfailingly  loving,  but  it 
never  seemed  to  distress  him  that  it  was  I 
who  bore  the  burden  of  the  household  as 
well  as  of  our  maintenance.  Home  was 
naturally  the  place  for  a  woman. 

Once  a  man  he  had  invited  to  the  house 
was  amazed  to  find  that  I  was  a  girl  he  had 
known  at  the  Conservatory  in  Paris;  he 
said:  “You  here!”  as  one  might  speak  to  a 
queen  who  had  given  up  her  throne.  Paul 
nev’er  seemed  to  realize  that  I  had  given 
up  anything.  He  took  it  as  simply  that  I 
should  like  to  work  for  him  as  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  work  for  me;  that  was  fine,  in 
a  way;  but  in  the  years  that  followed  there 
were  three  consecutively  in  which  he  could 
get  no  regular  position  whatever,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  odd  jobs  at  bookkeeping, 
contributed  nothing  to  our  subsistence. 

He  was  always  willing  enough  to  work — 
or  he  was  at  first — but  he  didn’t  know  how 
to  ask  for  it;  he  sat  around  home  most  of 
the  day  and  read  the  papers  or  played  with 
the  children.  Then  for  tw’o  years  he  was 
ill  and  helpless,  and  though  he  got  about 
again,  he  never  really  recovered  his  strength. 
Although  I  didn’t  realize  it  then,  I  think 
now  that  he  had  never  been  strong,  and 
that  this  accounted  for  his  seeming  lack  of 
initiative. 

I  gave  more  lessons  than  ever.  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  getting  pupils.  And  I  not  only  did 
the  cooking  and  the  housework,  but  I  shov¬ 
eled  the  snow  and  tended  the  furnace  and 
planted  and  hoed  our  tiny  garden,  and  I 
had  three  children  who  lived  and  buried 
two  when  they  were  tiny  babies. 

I  say  that  I  gave  lessons  at  home,  charg¬ 
ing  more  for  them  than  before;  but  I  no 
longer  sang  in  the  choir.  My  voice,  my 
real  voice,  was  gone — you  don’t  have  to 
have  a  real  voice  to  teach  singing!  After 
Pauline’s  birth  I  got  up  too  soon  and  caught 
cold  in  some  way.  Well,  it  did  something 
to  my  vocal  chords — a  sort  of  partial  par¬ 
alysis.  It  was  well  that  I  had  no  time  to 
realize  it. 

There  was  another  thing  that  made  life 
harder  at  first — I  wasn’t  naturally  a  mother. 
I  have  found  many  women  since  with  the 
same  experience  as  mine  in  that  regard,  but 
I  thought  I  must  be  a  monster.  Those 
days  and  nights  when  I  held  Pauline  in  my 
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too-tired,  aching  young  arms — she  was  a 
delicate,  cr>mg  little  thmg — I  used  to  won¬ 
der,  like  many  another  young  mother  before 
and  since,  if  this  was  the  rapture  people 
wrote  about  and  pictured.  It  was  even 
strange  and  agonizing  not  to  be  able  to  be 
comfortable  and  happy  unless  that  unre¬ 
sponsive,  irresponsible  little  mite  were 
happy  and  comfortable  also,  to  feel  my 
soul  wrung  with  solicitude  for  her  whether 
I  was  giving  a  lesson,  or  whether  I  had  her 
in  my  arms;  never  to  have  her  off  my 
weary  mind,  day  or  night. 

But  after  a  time  this  acute  stage  passed; 
I  loved  my  little  girl;  some  of  those  flashes 
of  happiness  came  to  me  with  her. 

Jack  was  bom  a  little  over  a  year  after 
Pauline,  and  there  were  two  babies  to  take 
care  of  before  I  had  learned  how  to  look 
after  one.  Then  those  other  times — but  I 
can’t  speak  of  them.  The  worst  of  it  was, 
p)erhaps,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  my  grief 
it  seemed  despairingly  best  that  those  two 
little  new-born  souls  should  escape  at  once 
from  such  a  hard-pressed  life.  I  did  not 
see  how  I  could  possibly  tend  them,  or 
keep  them  from  harm. 

But  one  thing  I  must  stop  and  say  right 
here:  All  this  sounds  a  sordid,  wretched 
recital,  as  if  I,  who  had  the  chief  part  in 
this  domestic  drama,  were  soaked  in  a  sort 
of  hopeless  misery.  My  dear,  we  live  our 
own  lives  so  gradually,  from  day  to  day — 
do  you  know,  I  never  once  thought  this 
was  the  way  my  life  was  being  lived;  these 
were  only  temporary  phases  and  situations 
of  grinding  stress.  My  voice,  even,  was 
only  gone  temporarily.  I  never,  even  to 
myself,  in  my  darkest  moments,  thought: 
This  is  all;  it  is  all  I  am  ever  going  to  have. 
Always  I  knew  that  there  was  more!  Why, 
I  should  have  died  outright  if  I  had  thought 
the  other! 

That  feeling  of  something  very  great  that 
was  mine  to  express  some  day  came  to  me 
at  moments,  bringing  an  exquisite  uplifting, 
inexpressibly  dear.  A  very  little  thing 
could  bring  it  to  me,  as  when  I  struck  cer¬ 
tain  chords  on  the  piano  and  dreamed  into 
them,  singing  softly  in  harmony,  or  when  I 
saw  the  harmony  of  a  rosy  cloud  floating 
across  the  blue  sky,  or  the  sunlight  spark¬ 
ling  across  ice-clad  branches,  or  shining 
through  the  first  spring-budding  of  the  yel¬ 
low-flowered  bush  in  our  yard.  There  was 
a  something  in  me  beyond  and  apart  from 
my  life  as  a  wife,  or  a  mother,  or  a  wage- 


earner — something  that  was  as  truly  I,  yet 
that  nobody  knew! — something,  as  I  felt 
when  a  child,  between  me — and  God.  Al¬ 
ways,  in  the  old  childish  sj)eech,  there  were 
times  still  when  I  could  stand  with  my  feet 
in  the  faiiy’  ring. 

And  then — what  strange  ways  God  has 
of  making  real  mothers  of  us! — and  then 
Erla  came. 

Never  had  I  so  nearly  lost  my  place  in 
the  fairy  ring  as  in  those  months  before  she 
was  born.  Never  had  I  felt  so  passionately 
protesting.  It  was  the  impossible  thing  to 
hapiJen  at  that  particular  time.  My  poor 
Paul  had  fallen  ill  again  before  she  came; 
I  had  everything  I  could  do,  and  far,  far 
more.  I  had  moments  of  actual  frenzy, 
amounting  almost  to  madness. 

It  happens  so  often  to  us  stupid,  stupid 
mortals  that  that  against  which  we  protest 
beforehand  the  most  vehemently  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  our  greatest  blessings.  Like 
many  another  woman,  the  child  whose  com¬ 
ing  I  most  intensely  repudiated  was  the  one 
who  afterward  brought  me  most  exquisite 
pleasure.  In  a  sense  I  loved  no  one  of  my 
children  more  than  another;  in  illness  my 
anxiety  was  the  same  for  each,  my  care  for 
health  and  happiness  always  as  unremitting. 
Both  Pauline  and  Jack  had  been  nervous, 
delicate  babies,  ever  more  of  a  care  than  a 
refreshment,  their  small,  precious  existences 
always  haunting  me  with  a  dread  fear.  But 
Erla  from  the  first  was  different:  she  was 
such  a  healthy,  happy  little  thing;  she  would 
lie  in  her  crib  for  hours  at  a  time  as  good 
as  gold,  when  I  was  busy;  whenever  she  saw 
my  face  she  smiled. 

From  a  tiny  little  thing  her  love  for  me 
was  different  from  that  which  the  other  two 
showed;  if  I  were  out  late  she  feared  that 
“something  might  happen  to  mama;”  she 
had  strange  little  endearing,  voiceless  ways 
of  showing  care  and  sympathy  for  me. 
Erla,  by  some  divine  intuition,  always  knew 
what  mama  wanted — it  was  so  strange  to 
have  any  one  look  out  for  me,  to  have  any 
one  see  when  I  was  tired.  It  was  Erla  who 
brought  me  my  slippers  when  I  came  in 
from  giving  a  lesson,  and  tried  to  unbutton 
my  shoes. 

And  when  Erla,  with  those  baby-angel 
eyes  of  hers  resting  on  my  worn  face,  climb¬ 
ed  up  into  my  lap  and  patted  my  cheeks 
with  her  soft  hands,  saying:  “Dear,  pretty 
mama!  Mama  is  so  beau-ty-ful!”  she 
brought  an  exquisite  wonder  and  happi- 


IT  WAS  A  VOICE  THAT  CAME  STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  HIGHEST.  ONCE  IN  A  CENTDRY 
THERE  IS  A  VOICE  LIKE  THAT. 


ness  to  my  heart.  I  have  never  been  beau¬ 
tiful  to  any  one  but  Erla. 

She  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old  when 
her  father  died.  I  am  thankful  that  in 
those  last  years,  at  least,  I  tried  to  lay 
no  burdens  on  him — I  don’t  think  I  did. 
Mine  were  the  shoulders  to  bear  them; 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  that  the 
part  was  mine  instead  of  his,  was  mercifully 
settled  for  me  by  his  illness — then  it  was 
right.  It  is  terrible  to  have  to  see  that 
those  we  love  are  in  the  wrong;  no  matter 
how  wrong  we  know  ourselves  to  be  in 
many  things,  we  want  them  to  be  perfect. 

When  Paul  died,  something  went  out  of 
my  life  with  his  spirit  and  his  unfailing  gen¬ 
tleness — youth,  perhaps  you  might  call  it 
for  want  of  a  better  name.  He  and  I  had 
been  young  together.  I  was  gladder  than  I 
had  ever  bwn  before  that  I  had  come  back 
from  Paris  to  him.  The  children  were  his 
as  well  as  mine — and  I  had  Erla! 

People  were  very  kind  to  me  in  those 
first  days  of  my  bereavement.  Death  is  a 


concrete  thing;  it  is  a  tangible  and  accred¬ 
ited  reason  for  sorrow.  Sorrow  that  comes 
from  God  brings  its  own  comfort;  it  is  not 
like  those  terrible,  self-brought  seasons  of 
•mental  incapacity  and  depression  in  which 
the  will  becomes  a  flaccid  thing — seasons  in 
which  one  is  ready  to  snatch  at  a  straw  to 
save  oneself  from  drowning,  only  that  on 
those  occasions  there  is  never  even  a  straw 
to  catch  at.  When  one  cries  out  for  help  in 
one’s  weakness,  no  one  wants  to  help  at  all 
— at  least  I’ve  always  found  it  so.  It  is  only 
when  one  is  inwardly  strong  that  others 
stretch  out  their  hands  to  help  us.  Spiritual 
weakness  antagonizes — people  fear  it,  it  is 
such  an  ugly  thing!  We  have  to  try  to  raise 
ourselves  to  the  plane  above  to  come  into 
communication  with  our  kind.  My  God! 
How  hard  we  have  to  tiy’  sometimes. 


IV 


It  was  no  new  thing  for  me  to  have  to 
support  the  family.  When  I  look  back  it 
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seems  impossible  that  I  could  have  done  so 
much  and  in  such  different  kinds  of  ways — 
if  it  were  not  that  so  many  of  us  do  impos¬ 
sible  things.  But  the  anguish  of  all  the 
working  lately  had  been  to  have  to  take 
the  time  for  it  from  an  invalid  who  needed 
me.  I  was  free  to  work  as  hard  as  I  want¬ 
ed  to  now. 

I  not  only  had  classes  in  the  house:  I 
went  to  other  places,  other  towns,  even.  I 
was  lucky  at  getting  and  keeping  pupils. 
Pauline  and  Jack  and  Erla  helped  in  the 
house  in  little  ways,  as  they  had  for  some 
time,  but  they  had  to  be  educated. 

You  don’t  need  to  be  told  about  those 
years,  sweet  years  in  spite  of  everything. 
And — I  can’t  exactly  explain  it — but  much 
that  had  hurt  in  my  married  life  faded  away 
forever,  and  left  only  the  sense  of  love; 
what  was  good  and  sweet  in  Paul  stayed  by 
me. 

Erla,  though  the  youngest,  was  the  little 
mother  of  the  family;  she  was  Jack’s  com¬ 
panion;  her  quick  perception  went  ahead  of 
Pauline’s  slower  wit;  she  took  care  of  me, 
always.  She  had  her  father’s  beauty,  his 
thick,  curling  dark  hair  and  his  clear  com¬ 
plexion;  she  grew  up  very  tall.  But  though 
both  Jack  and  Pauline  had  sweet  voices, 
Erla  never  would  sing;  ap>art  from  that  she 
was  the  most  sensitive  to  music  of  them  all. 

We  think  our  children  belong  to  us. — 
When  my  pretty,  delicate,  flower-like  Paul¬ 
ine  was  eighteen,  she  married  a  man  over 
forty  who  was  on  here  for  a  visit  from  Den¬ 
ver.  It  was  one  of  those  blows — ^it  came 
upon  me  like  a  blow — that  are  out  of  all 
expectancy.  Yes,  he  was  well  off.  Pauline 
was  made  to  be  guarded.  Yes,  he  loved 
her — she  has  always  been  happy,  I  think.  I 
have  seen  her  just  six  times  in  twelve  years. 
You  might  think  it  strange  that  when  she 
was  rich,  I  should  still  keep  on  working 
hard — she  was  so  young  when  she  married, 
she  was  only  used  to  taking  things,  child- 
fashion,  from  mother,  not  giving.  It  is  I, 
since,  who  have  kept  on  sending  her  the  lit¬ 
tle  love-presents — trifles  that  I  make  my¬ 
self,  pretty  collars  and  ties  that  can’t  be 
bought  out  where  she  is.  At  Christmas  and 
on  my  birthday  Pauline  and  her  husband 
send  me  a  handsome  present — a  silken  down 
quilt  or  a  fur  cloak.  Pauline  always  says: 

“I  do  hofie  if  you  want  for  anything  at 
any  time,  mother,  that  you’ll  let  me  know.” 

Want  for  anything!  And  Pauline  has 
come  on  to  buy  Chippendale  furniture  and 


thousand-dollar  curtains  for  her  house  in  . 
Denver,  and  has  seen  the  way  I  live!  No, 

I  am  wrong:  she  doesn’t  see;  she  has  the 
eyes  of  a  child  still,  to  whom  mother  and  j 
mother’s  house  are  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  complete  as  they  are.  It  is  my  ‘ 
fault;  I  should  have  taught  her  better. 

Erla  was  the  only  one  of  my  children  who 
ever  saw — but  that  is  no  credit  to  me;  it  i 
was  a  divine  quality  in  herself  that  I  couldn’t  i 
take  away.  So  much  that  we  lack  after-  ^ 
ward  in  our  children,  it  is  a  strange,  self-  | 
stabbing  sort  of  comfort  to  think,  must  be 
our  own  faiJt! 

Jack,  my  poor  Jack,  never  had  any  busi-  S 
ness  sense;  I  haven’t  either,  for  that  mat-  T 
ter — I  can  only  work!  Jack  wanted  to  L; 
leave  the  position  in  which  he  was  getting  p 
a  few  dollars  a  week  to  go  away  as  a  mis-  f 
sionary;  I  suppose  it  was  a  higher  aspira-  t 
tion  than  just  helping  me.  I  never  looked  | 
forward  to  a  time  when  my  children  would  § 
take  care  of  me,  as  many  parents  do;  it  f 
seemed  as  if  I  must  always  provide  for  E 
them.  Yet  this  gave  me  a  strange  sort  of  | 
shock.  I 

I  told  you  that  I  had  a  sister  who  was  a  % 
missionary  in  Japan:  well,  she  managed  it 
that  Jack  went  out  there  as  a  lay-helper;  | 
she  h^  been  wTiting  to  him  for  some  time,  i 
I  believe  he  has  done  much  good — they  say 
people  love  him — ^my  little  Jack!  He  sen^  i 

me  enthusiastic  letters,  occupied  entirely 
with  what  he  is  doing.  There’s  a  sort  of  | 
excitement  in  working  for  people  when  I? 
you’re  not  obliged  to  do  it.  So  I  was  left  m 
alone  with  Erla.  | 

I’ve  skipped  the  greatest  part  of  it  all,  I 
you  see.  One  day,  when  Erla^was  about  ■; 
fourteen,  I  heard  her  sing.  t. 


I  remember  it  all  so  vividly!  She  thought  t. 
I  was  out  of  the  house,  but  I  had  come  in  | 
again  without  her  knoi^ing.  I  sat  late  one  E 
February  afternoon,  in  my  bedroom  with  ; 
its  shabby,  ragged  rugs,  its  mean,  yellow- 
painted  furniture,  knitting  a  pair  of  gray  » 
mittens  for  Jack;  he  was  driving  a  grocery 
wagon  at  the  time. 

I  was  unusually  tired  that  afternoon. 
Jack’s  minor  positions  in  the  business  world 
always  necessitated  an  excruciatingly  early 
breakfast,  and  this  had  been  my  morning 
to  get  up;  Erla  insisted  on  seeing  to  it  on 
alternate  days,  although  I  did  not  want 
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her  to.  My  lovely  child  was  growing  too 
fast  and  studying  too  late  at  night  for  the 
high  school;  she  was  fitting  herself  to  be  a 
teacher. 

I  had  taught  all  day  in  town,  with  but  a 
brief  interval  for  lunch,  and  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  two  of  my  best  pupils  were  to 
leave  une.xpectedly.  I  had  begun  lately  not 
to  get  so  much  for  teaching  as  I  used.  My 
methods  had  grown  old-fashioned;  I  had  no 
time  to  keep  up  with  the  newer  music.  It 
took  more  to  live,  and  there  was  always 
something  unforeseen  to  drag  back  just  as 
one  began  to  get  ahead. 

The  furnishings  of  my  bedroom  had  never 
been  replenished  since  my  marriage,  and 
they  had  an  indescribably  sordid  look.  I 
sat  by  the  window;  opposite  was  a  row  of 
mean,  shabby  white  houses,  the  front  yards 
sodden.  But  just  above  was  a  patch  of 
blue  sky  with  white  clouds  around  it. 
Anything  very  beautiful  could  always  set 
my  feet  momentarily  at  least  in  the  fairy 
ring.  I  have  often  wondered  why  most 
people — in  cities,  at  any  rate — look  at  the 
sky  so  little,  or  seem  to  get  so  little  pleasure 
from  the  sight.  And  at  that  moment  I 
heard  some  one  in  the  room  below  singing — 
that  voice! — I  sat  up  straight  and  said: 
“God  in  heaven,  what  is  that?” 

I  slid  out  of  my  room  and  down  the 
stairs,  noiselessly,  and  through  the  open 
doorway  of  our  little  parlor  I  saw  my  Erla. 
She  was  singing  from  an  old  English  book 
of  songs,  of>en  on  the  piano:  “Phyllis  has 
such  charming  graces.”  You  know  it,  p>er- 
haps.  She  sto^  there  in  her  short  plaid 
frock,  with  her  back  to  me,  her  head  held 
high,  the  thick  braid  of  her  dark  hair  fall¬ 
ing  l^low  her  knees,  and  her  hands  clasped 
behind  her. 

That  golden  voice!  Whether  low  or  swell¬ 
ing  high,  so  round,  so  full,  with  such  a 
divine  quality — even  in  the  light  shades  and 
trills  of  the  song,  still  round  and  full — but 
you  have  heard  it!  Nothing  could  ever  add 
to  the  quality  of  it.  She  has  learned  con¬ 
fidence — she  was  so  timid  at  first  that  she 
couldn’t  sing  a  note  if  she  knew  any  one 
was  listening;  she  has  learned  many  things, 
but  nothing  was  ever  added  to  that  won¬ 
derful  quality.  It  was  a  voice  that  came 
straight  from  the  highest.  Once  in  centu¬ 
ries  there  is  a  voice  like  that. 

I  crept  upHstairs  again  and  I  fell  to  weep¬ 
ing;  I  wept  in  torrents.  Oh,  I  couldn’t  be¬ 
gin  to  tell  you  how  I  felt.  It  was  like  dying 


and  being  resurrected,  the  same  and  yet 
not  the  same,  and  not  being  used  to  the 
strange  new  body.  I  realized,  as  never, 
never  before,  what  I  had  lost!  I  seemed  to 
be  equally  torn  for  myself  and  for  the  child 
who  had  the  Gift.  And  I  made  a  vow 
then - 

When  Erla  came  up-stairs  and  saw  me 
face  downward  on  the  bed,  she  flung  herself 
down  beside  me,  holding  me  tight  in  her 
young  arms,  with  her  cheek  pressed  against 
mine. 

“Why  do  you  cry,  mother?”  she  whis¬ 
pered  pitifully.  “Why  do  you  cry?  I  didn’t 
want  to  have  you  hear  me  sing.  I  thought 
you  were  out.”  And  then:  “Oh,  mother, 
you’ll  get  your  own  voice  back  some  day, 
I  know  you  will;  I’ve  prayed  for  it  ever 
since  I  was  a  little  bit  of  a  girl.” 

My  little  Erla!  But  even  to  her  I  couldn’t 
speak  of  that. 

That  night  we  talked  it  all  out  together. 
It  was  only  within  a  year  that  she  had 
found  her  voice;  but  always — so  strange  it 
b  that  we  may  live  so  close  to  a  child  and 
never  know  the  child’s  inner  heart — since 
she  was  very  little  she  had  sung  all  the 
songs  she  heard  me  teaching,  in  her  mind — 
it  was  the  only  way  she  could  explain  it, 
but  it  must  have  been  to  her  something  like 
practising  with  one’s  fingers  on  a  clavier 
which  makes  no  sound.  She  couldn’t  get 
courage  to  make  the  sounds  with  her  voice, 
she  was  so  afraid  some  one  would  hear  it; 
she  had  an  agonizing  shyness  about  being 
heard.  But  after  a  whiile  she  had  sung 
whenever  she  was  alone. 

•  Well,  the  idea  of  her  studying  to  be  a 
teacher  in  the  public  school  was  abandoned 
at  once,  though  she  fought  against  giving 
up;  in  a  few  more  years  she  might  be  earn¬ 
ing  forty  dollars  a  month,  and  she  had  so 
longed  to  be  a  help  to  me!  The  very  idea 
of  singing  in  public  terrified  her.  “In  half 
a  dozen  years  you  may  be  earning  four 
thousand  a  month,  or  even  a  week!”  I  told 
her. 

My  dear,  I  found  that  times  were  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  they  were  when  I  was  a  girl; 
there  were  so  few  American-bom  singers 
then  that  one  with  a  real  voice  had  some 
prominence.  I  was  a  rarity.  But  there  are 
far  too  few  patrons  for  the  hundreds  of  girb 
now  with  voices  to  exploit.  There  was  no¬ 
body  to  make  Erla’s  way  for  her  but  me.  1 

When  Pauline  came  on  from  her  home 
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she  was  interested,  as  much  as  the  child 
could  be  in  something  that  wasn’t  her  own 
child-life — and  she  gave  Erla  twenty-five 
dollars  for  her  birthday  to  help  on  with  the 
lessons:  the  lessons  cost  me  eighty  dollars 
a  quarter.  Pauline  was  proud  of  Erla,  but 
she  didn’t  understand.  It  was  natural  that 
mother  should  look  after  her  girlies.  You 
may  think  it  foolish,  as  well  as  strange,  that 
I  never  asked  Pauline  for  a  penny  in  all 
those  years,  either  toward  Erla’s  musical 
education  or  for  my  living.  I  think  maybe 
I  have  been  unjust  to  Pauline  in  not  ask¬ 
ing,  in  defrauding  her  of  the  giving.  But  I 
couldn’t — I  was  too  proud.  Everything 
was  there  for  her  to  see  if  she  would  have 
seen  it — and  if  she  didn’t  .  .  . 

VI 

It  was  strangely  like,  and  yet  unlike,  my 
old  life  over  again,  those  years  when  Erla 
was  learning  to  sing.  But  she  was  in  no 
boarding-house  alone;  she  was  with  me,  her 
mother.  She  went  to  town  every  day  for 
her  le^ns  and  practising;  I  didn’t  pretend 
to  teach  her.  But  every  night  she  came 
home  to  me,  except  those  nights  when  I 
met  her  in  town  and  took  her  to  the  opera, 
and  we  came  out  together,  past  midnight, 
to  our  house  and  bed. 

I  sometimes  caught  sight  of  our  two  selves 
in  a  big  mirror  in  the  foyer,  as  we  walked 
through — Erla  tall  and  l^autiful,  with  her 
long,  dark  hair  wound  around  her  lovely 
head,  her  long  throat,  her  young,  swelling 
figure  in  the  tight-fitting  dark-blue  “tailor” 
suit  that  I’d  cut  and  sewed  with  my  own 
fingers,  and  I,  the  plain,  thin  little  woman 
in  the  brown  skirt  and  jacket — I  heard 
some  one  speak  of  me  once  as  “that  little 
middle-aged  woman  with  the  young  eyes.” 

It  gave  me  a  curious  feeling  as  if  I’d  been 
found  out.  I  knew  that  in  myself,  in  spite 
of  love,  and  birth  and  death,  and  care  and 
sorrow,  and  grinding  work  for  all  these 
years,  I  was  as  young  as  that  look  in  my 
eyes,  as  eager  for  expression  as  ever,  as 
eager  to  live  my  own  life  as  I  dreamed  it. 
Even  if  you’re  a  mother,  it’s  strange  how 
much  you  keep  on  being  your  own  self  still. 

Those  years  when  Erla  and  I  were  alone 
together,  we  both  worked  tensely  in  our  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  She  was  not  actively  demon¬ 
strative,  but  she  had  all  the  little  ways  of 
love  and  understanding;  she  pulled  the 
blind  down  to  shade  my  eyes  before  I  real¬ 


ized  that  the  sun  was  shining  in;  she  walked 
to  and  from  the  train  when  she  was  in  town  n 
so  that  she  might  save  her  carfare  to  buy 
me  a  little  package  of  chocolates,  or  a 
flower;  she  wouldn’t  get  a  new  hat  for  her- 
self  until  I  could  biiy  one  too;  and  when  fc 
she  dressed  or  undressed,  I  had  to  go  and 
stay  in  the  room  with  her  so  that  we  might 
have  those  precious  minutes  at  least  in 
which  to  talk  over  all  that  had  happened 
since  we  had  talked  last.  She  told  me  every 
word  of  praise  her  masters  gave  her,  religious¬ 
ly;  she  knew  that  that  was  what  my  soul 
lived  on.  Erla  had  all  the  little  ways  of 
love  that  feed  the  heart. 

It  distressed  her  that  I  had  still  to  be  the 
wage-earner;  I  had  to  keep  her  purpose  in¬ 
flexibly,  before  her,  or  she  would  have  given 
up  the  future  many  times  for  the  present 
need.  For  the  rest,  we  pinched  and  saved 
in  every  way  we  could.  I  trained  her  in 
the  routine  that  had  been  mine  in  Paris, 
and  let  no  household  duties  interfere  with 
it,  that  she  might  have  the  highest  measure 
of  health  and  strength  with  which  to  back 
up  her  voice. 

Her  greatest  stumbling-block  was  her 
constitutional  shyness.  To  get  confidence, 
and  the  ease  and  repose  that  come  from  it, 
was  the  thing  she  had  to  strive  most  for. 
There  is  always  something  to  stand  in  the 
way;  with  me  it  was  my  plainness,  my 
insignificance,  my  utter  lack  of  presence. 
Erla  had  presence;  but  it  was  a  question 
whether  she  would  ever  be  able  really  to 
sing  alone  in  public— that  is,  sing  as  she 
could.  Many  voices  have  gone  to  pieces 
under  that  strain — they  haven’t  been  able 
to  fulfil  the  heavenly  promise  they  gave. 

So  that  was  our  only  uneasiness.  If  after 
all  this  tremendous  uphill  effort  there  was 
to  be  another  failure,  though  of  a  different 
kind,  at  the  end  of  it — ^if  Erla  was  to  suffer 
as  I  had  done!  ...  I  think,  no  matter 
what  I  w’as  doing,  I  was  invariably  praying, 
praying,  praying  in  all  kinds  of  ways;  as 
the  humblest,  most  needy,  most  undeserv¬ 
ing  of  sinners,  and  then  again  with  the  con¬ 
fident,  proud  claiming  of  one’s  intention  as  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Highest;  praying,  as  I 
said,  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  as  if  to  catch  His 
attention  by  one  method  if  not  by  another 
— to  catch  the  omnipotent  cooperation  that 
alone  makes  our  striving  competent.  One 
can  not  be  daily  in  communication  with  a 
great  Force  without  acquiring  power  one¬ 
self.  From  that  inner  intensity  I  gained 
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an  outer  calm,  a  sureness,  a  repose.  There  once,  when  it  bad  been  difficult  for  me  to 
was  a  life  at  stake,  and  I  must  not  falter.  pay  his  bill,  had  come  forward  and  in  the 

plain,  matter-of-fact  way  which  shows  the 
VH  most  delicate  kindness,  had  said  that  if  I 

needed  money  at  any  time  he  would  be 
When  it  was  ultimately  arranged,  after  glad  to  lend  it  to  me,  with  no  security  but 
long  consideration  and  preparation,  that  my  word.  I  had  never  taken  advantage  of 


Erla  should  go  abroad  to  Berlin  to  study, 
with  a  couple  of  other  young  women,  she 
wept  and  implored  me  piteously  to  go  with 
her.  It  was  a  terribly  hard  thing  to  send 
her  away  so  far,  but  I  had  to  stay  home 
and  earn  the  money.  I  could  see  no  way 
of  earning  it  over  there. 

In  those  last  four  years  I  had  saved  a 
little;  I  borrowed  the  rest — enough  to  take 
Erla  over,  and  to  begin  on — from  the  gro¬ 
cer  in  our  suburb — now  grown  to  a  large 
place — whose  children  I  once  taught,  and 
one  of  whom  had  since  died.  Among  all 
the  people  I  have  known  in  musical  circles 
or  of  social  prominence,  I  have  never  met 
one  except  this  man  who  seemed  to  realize 
that  I  ever  needed  any  special  help,  even 
when  we  went  through  our  most  crucial 
seasons  of  poverty.  I  think  I  had  a  quiet 
manner  that  seemed  self-sufficient;  I  never 
talked  of  my  own  affairs.  But  Mr.  Dalton 


his  offer  until  now,  but  the  mere  fact  of  his 
kindness  and  faith  in  me  had  been  hearten¬ 
ing. 

I  was  glad,  for  one  reason,  to  have  Erla 
go.  I  had  to  work  so  much  harder  than  I 
had  let  her  know,  and  it  began  to  be  more 
and  more  difficult  to  keep  things  from  her. 

You  know  how  conditions  that  seem  to 
be  permanent  change.  After  my  pupils  had 
gradually  melted  away,  I  had  lectured  in 
music  in  a  couple  of  schools,  and  I  held  the 
post  of  secretary  to  a  musical  society.  I 
had  picked  up  typ>ewriting,  and  that  helped. 
If  you  once  get  in  the  way  of  earning  a 
living,  there  is  always  something  you  can 
find  to  do — you  get  used  to  burrowing 
through  any  narrow  tunnel,  mole-like,  forc¬ 
ing  a  further  opening  as  you  proceed. 

Before  Erla  left  I  knew,  though  she  did 
not,  that  one  of  these  periods  of  wholesale 
change  had  begun :  the  musical  society  was 
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about  to  disband;  one  school  gave  up  the 
musical  lectures,  and  the  other  engaged  a 
man  for  the  next  season  in  my  place.  I 
tried  for  nothing  more  of  the  kind.  When 
Erla  left  I  took  lodgers;  I  cooked,  swept, 
scrubbed;  I  took  in  plain  sewing  and  fine 
washing;  I  made  cake  and  salad  dressing 
for  exchanges  in  odd  moments;  I  knitted 
baby  socks.  Many  a  night  I  have  worked 
until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  that 
Erla’s  checks  might  go  to  her  r.egularly, 
and  I  hardly  felt  whether  it  was  dawn  or 
dark. 

And  I  had  in  that  time  some  of  my  most 
exquisite  flashes  of  happiness;  it  was  almost 
as  if  I  had  a  premonition  of  what  was  to 
happen,  I  had  always  been  fond  of  beau¬ 
tiful  things,  but  I  took  a  fresh  joy  in  sun¬ 
sets,  in  the  shimmering  of  lights  across  the 
snow,  in  the  swaying  of  green  leaves,  clouds 
in  a  blue  sky — things  that  come  in  the  way 
of  every  one — full  of  a  beauty  that  raises 
the  strain  of  courage  in  one’s  heart.  I 
couldn’t  listen  to  music  any  more — it  tore 
at  something  in  me. 

I  had  never  been  much  of  a  reader,  but  I 
took  to  reading  a  couple  of  books  over  and 
over.  One  of  them  was  “Walden,”  by 
Thoreau — that  was  almost  like  being  out 
under  the  sky;  one  was  “Kidnapped,”  by 
Stevenson.  You  may  think  it  was  an  odd 
kind  of  a  book  for  me  to  like!  But  those 
struggles  across  the  heather  seemed  to  take 
me  along  with  them. 

I  had  my  children’s  letters — dear  letters 
from  my  dear  children,  Pauline  and  Jack, 
full  of  all  that  they  were  doing.  Pauline 
had  no  children,  but  her  husband  was  very 
good  to  her — bless  him  for  that!  She  was  a 
happy  child  herself.  Sometimes  I  had  the 
joy  of  sending  tiny  checks  to  Jack.  And  I 
had  my  letters  from  Erla,  not  only  filled 
w'ith  what  she  w-as  doing,  but  wdth  thought 
for  me.  She  was  succeeding — though  not 
quite  sure  enough  of  herself  yet.  Some¬ 
times  she  couldn’t  help  being  afraid  that, 
after  all — but  I  never  wavered  in  my 
thought  of  her. 

Those  months,  those  years — they  flew’; 
but  when  the  time  drew  near  for  her  first 
appearance  in  grand  opera  in  Berlin,  when 
the  date  was  really  set — all  of  a  sudden, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  found  I  could 
work  no  longer.  Almost  as  swiftly  as  I  am 
telling  about  it,  I  arranged  to  leave  the 
house  with  another  woman,  and  go  over 


myself,  without  letting  Erla  know.  I  spare 
you  the  details.  I  hadn’t  meant  to  do  it, 
but  I  had  to  go — it  w’as  as  if  I  w'ere  “called.” 
Yes,  and  I  was  called! 

I  didn’t  even  tell  Erla  when  I  arrived; 
the  ship  was  late  and  I  only  reached  Berlin 
the  last  evening,  a  couple  of  hours  before 
the  jjerformance.  I  had  cabled  for  a  seat 
the  day  I  sailed.  It  was  as  if  I  were  on  fire! 

You  saw  Erla  last  night  and  the  crowded, 
glittering  house,  the  Emperor  in  the  royal 
box.  It  was  a  triumph  when  she  first  came 
forward  on  the  stage,  and  her  loveliness 
seemed  to  make  an  atmosphere  around  her; 
why,  she  was  so  beautiful  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  applauded  involuntarily,  didn’t  they? 
They  were  kind  and  encouraging  when  she 
began  to  sing.  But  she  was  frightened ;  you 
could  see  her  tremble — her  voice  trembled 
too.  Erla  couldn’t  sing  off  the  note  if  she 
tried,  but  her  voice  trembled — it  wasn’t 
sure. 

I  suffered  in  those  moments — that  next 
half-hour.  I  couldn’t  begin  to  tell  you  how 
I  suffered!  What  availed  all  my  life,  all 
my  love,  all  my  struggles,  all  my  prayers,  if 
I  couldn’t  help  her  now?  To  be  a  mother, 
and  not  to  be  able  to  help! 

I  had  feared  that  my  presence  might  dis¬ 
tract  Erla,  unnerve  her,  make  her  conscious 
if  she  saw  me.  But  now  I  w'rote  a  little 
note  on  a  slip  of  paper  from  my  play  bill 
and  got  an  usher  to  take  it  for  me  to  Erla. 
He  took  it  when  I  said  I  was  her  mother. 
I  told  her  where  to  look  for  me. 

And  when  she  came  on  again — you  were 
there — you  heard  her,  but  you  didn’t  see  her 
eyes  leap  to  mine,  you  didn’t  know  that  in 
all  that  glittering,  gorgeous  house  she  was 
singing  for  a  little  brown  old  woman  with 
wrinkled  face  and  knotted  hands,  wrapped 
in  a  white  silk  cloak.  .  .  .  She  sang — her 
voice  uncertain  still,  at  first,  then  gaining, 
gaining  in  strength,  in  tone,  in  volume,  in 
some  heavenly,  unspeakable  quality — God 
in  heaven!  You  only  heard  h^,  but  it  was 
/  who  sang!  She  and  I  knew!  From  that 
first  moment  my  voice  had  leapt  to  meet  and 
blend  with  hers,  to  sustain  it,  to  carry  it 
up,  up,  up  to  the  gates  above  in  ecstasy. 
My  lips  did  not  move,  but  it  was  my  voice 
that  carried.  ...  I  stood  with  my  feet  in 
the  fairy  ring  at  last,  in  the  supreme  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  fulness  of  creative  power. 
I  stood  in  the  fairy  ring  at  last,  with  my 
voice  going  up  to  God! 


THE  WIND  IN  THE  BOUGHS 

by  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

I  HEAR  the  bugler  Wind  amid  the  boughs 
Sounding  tumultuous  music — mighty  notes 
Resurgent  as  the  surf-beat  of  the  sea; 

And  while  the  supple  branches  sway  thereto, 

As  in  a  vision  I  behold  great  hosts 
Marching  beneath  the  sun’s  gold  oriflamme; 

Not  Timur’s  hordes,  nor  Attila’s  long  lines, 

Nor  the  dense  legions  of  the  Corsican, 

Wan  specters  of  the  illimitable  past. 

But  living  men  in  motley  multitudes — 

Pale  peoples  of  the  North  with  dull,  deep  eyes. 

And  swarthy  sons  from  lands  of  oil  and  vine. 

Through  thy  wide  gateways,  O  beloved  land. 

They  sweep  unceasing.  Is  the  bugler  Wind, 
Vociferous  through  his  gamut  of  loud  stops. 
Prophetic  of  black  menace? — to  deaf  ears 
\'oicing  full-throated  warning  of  the  time 
When  his  tense  tones  shall  seem  but  echoes  faint 
Of  what  these  tongues  shall  threaten? — Who  can  say? 


RABBIT 
ana  the  GREYHOUNDS 

Deing  an  Economic  Fahle  ’With  a  (>MoraI 

BY 

J  -  RUSSELL  SMITH 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  T.  D.  SKIDMORE 

HE  fishing  is  bully  when  the  I  was  out  in  Kansas  when  I  was  young, 
fish  compete  for  the  bait,  espe-  and  saw  my  first  rabbit.  I  was  riding  across 
cially  if  I  have  a  good,  industri-  the  prairie  when  something  with  long, 
ous  boy  to  dig  bait  and  put  it  on  gangly  legs,  like  a  new-born  lamb,  rose  up 
the  hooks  for  me.  I  can  fill  my  fish-basket  in  front  of  me.  I  spurred  up  my  borrowed 
in  no  time  and  go  sit  down  in  the  shade  while  horse,  and  as  I  approached  this  awkward, 
the  boy  cleans  the  fish.  That  is  what  I  call  whitish,  shambling  thing,  it  cut  two  right 
cooperation.  The  boy  and  I  work  together;  angles  like  forked  lightning,  and  presto!  it 
I  catch  those  foolish  little  fish,  he  cuts  their  was  going  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction 
silly  little  throats  and  skins  them — and  to  that  which  my  charger  and  I  were  pursu- 
then  they  are  my  fish.  ing.  By  the  time  I  got  turned  around,  the 

Many  able  gentlemen  (also  wealthy  gen-  jack-rabbit  was  securely  minding  his  own 
tlemen,  mostly  from  Wall  Street)  have  of  business  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
late  been  telling  us  glowing  things  about  the  away. 

new  epoch  we  are  entering,  the  epoch  of  With  the  pride  of  a  tenderfoot,  I  resolved 
“cooperation”  that  is  to  succeed  the  terrible  not  to  be  outdone  so  easily  by  a  stupid 
and  unchristian  period  of  comp)etition.  rabbit.  So  I  rode  back  to  my  uncle’s  house 
Some  captain  of  industry  rises  up  every  day  and  got  his  greyhound.  “Now,”  said  I, 
now  to  lament  the  folly  of  this  trust-busting  “Mr.  Jack  Rabbit,  we’ll  show  you  a  thing 
age.  The  captain  says  several  bad  things  or  two.” 

about  the  folly  of  it  all  and  winds  up  by  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  stir  up  Jack 
saying  that  all  this  pestering  of  business  is  Rabbit  again.  Away  he  went  and  the  grey- 
just  trying  to  bring  back  the  period  of  cut-  hound  after  him.  It  was  a  pleasing  specta- 
throat  competition.  cle,  and  I  sat  back  in  the  saddle  to  enjoy 

What  is  this  “cooperation”?  What  is  this  the  spwrt.  The  hound  made  his  twenty- 
“cutthroat  competition”?  Does  it  cut  foot  leaps  so  fast  and  so  regularly  that  he 
throats,  and  if  so,  whose  throat  does  it  resembled  a  giant  measuring-worm  on  a 
cut?  hot  stove.  He  went  like  the  wind,  gained 
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rapidly  on  his  quarry,  and  stretched  his 
jaws  to  pick  him  up.  Just  at  that  critical 
instant,  as  I  was  almost  feeling  the  weight 
of  J.  Rabbit  in  my  hand,  he  suddenly  turn¬ 
ed  on  his  heel,  made  that  wonderful  right-  . 
angle  figure,  and  went  the  other  way — and 
the  hound,  with  the  speed  of  the  wind, 
rushed  past  just  as  a  trolley-car  does  when 
the  motorman  doesn’t  notice  you.  The 
hound  slowed  down  after  he  had  gone  about 
two  Broadway  blocks,  but  J.  Rabbit  hadn’t 
slowed  down  at  all. 

The  hound  was  plucky  and  tried  it  again. 
After  about  five  furlongs  of  running  he  once 
more  neared  the  rabbit,  and  there  was  an¬ 
other  demonstration  of  right-angle  turning. 
The  poor  hound  had  enough.  He  looked  re¬ 
proachfully  at  me,  tucked  his  tail  between 
his  legs,  and  went  panting  home. 

I  followed  him  and  told  the  story  to  my 
rancher  uncle.  “Well,  well,  you  tender¬ 
foot,”  said  he,  “wait  till  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  and  rU  show  you  how  to  catch  a  jack- 
rabbit.” 

When  the  dew  was  off  the  grass,  we  rode 
over  to  his  neighbor’s,  borrowed  a  second 
greyhound,  and  then  we  went  after  the  rab¬ 
bit.  We  soon  started  him  up,  and  my  un¬ 
cle’s  hound  went  flying  after  as  he  had  done 
the  day  before.  At  first  I  thought  there 
must  be  two  rabbits,  but  I  could  see  only 
one,  so  I  concluded  that  the  borrowed  hound 
was  rattlebrained.  He  ran  like  fury,  but 
he  didn’t  run  after  the  rabbit  at  all.  He 
went  scurrying  through  the  grass,  away  off 
to  one  side  about  sixty  feet  away  from  the 
first  hound.  On  and  on  they  ran,  this  crazy 
pair,  until  suddenly  J.  Rabbit  did  his  right- 
angle  stunt,  and  left  my  uncle’s  dog  whiz¬ 
zing  off  to  nowhere.  But  it  so  happened 
that  he  turned  right  in  front  of  the  borrowed 
hound,  who  picked  him  up  as  neatly  as  a 
fielder  takes  a  fly.  Then  both  dogs  wagged 
their  tails  and  looked  wise.  I  drew  my 
pocket-knife  and  cut  the  rabbit’s  throat. 

Those  hounds  had  caught  the  modern 
spirit  of  cooperation.  They  left  the  cut¬ 
throat  competition  to  the  rabbits,  who 
were  perfectly  free  to  compete  for  any¬ 
thing  they  wanted  to  get,  including  their 
liberty. 

Now,  then,  I  should  like  to  know  what  the 
average  American  thinks  he  is.  Does  he 
class  himself  with  the  cooperation  grey¬ 
hounds  or  with  the  competing  rabbits? 
I’m  a  rabbit.  I  know  I  am,  for  I’m  a  pro¬ 


ducer  of  raw  material  and  I’ve  been  shown. 

I  own  a  little  piece  of  land  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Appalachians,  not  very  far  from 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  Not  long  ago  I 
did  a  little  clearing  and  found  that  I  would 
have  about  a  carload  of  poplar  pulp-wood 
to  sell.  I  knew  that  Tom  Bolyn,  two  sta¬ 
tions  down  the  branch  railroad,  was  loading 
cars  of  pulp-wood  all  along  the  line.  I  also 
knew  that  the  price  of  paper  had  gone  up, 
’way  up,  and  I  did  not  think  the  price  of 
pulp- wood  had  gone  up  in  proportion,  so  I 
thought  I’d  get  a  better  price  than  Bolyn 
was  offering.  To  get  this  better  price,  I 
thought  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  stimu¬ 
lating  influence  of  competition  among  the 
pulp-wood  buyers. 

ALL  ROADS  LEAD  TO  TOM  BOLYN 

In  a  business  directory  I  found  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  ten  paper-mills  that  were  so  lo¬ 
cated  that  they  might  buy  my  wood  to 
advantage.  To  each  of  the  ten  I  wrote,  ask¬ 
ing  for  quotations  and  specifications.  One 
class  of  answers  was  like  this:  “We  do  not 
buy  in  that  state,”  or  “We  are  not  buying 
in  that  state,”  or  “We  do  not  buy  on  that 
railroad.”  That  sounded  queer  to  me,  but 
the  other  class  was  the  real  thing.  The  an¬ 
swers  were  like  this:  “We  would  refer  you 

to  Mr.  Richard  Baker  of  P - ,  Pa.,  who 

attends  to  our  pulp-wood  purchasing,”  or 
“We  suggest  you  write  to  Mr.  Richard 

Baker  of  P - ,  Pa.,  who  attends  to  our 

purchasing  in  that  territory,”  or  “We  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  take  the  matter  up  with  our 
purchasing  agent,  Mr.  Richard  Baker  of 
P - ,  Pa.,  who  will  promptly  pay  you  high¬ 

est  cash  price  for  any  wood  you  have  to  sell.” 

Finally  there  came  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Richard  Baker  himself,  saying:  “I  under¬ 
stand  you  have  some  pulp-wood  for  sale 

at - .  I  have  called  the  matter  to  the 

attention  of  our  agent  on  your  road,  Mr. 
Tom  Bolyn,  who  will  look  after  your  interest 
and  pay  you  highest  cash  price  for  any  wood 
that  you  may  have  for  sale.” 

That  was  all.  I  was  just  where  I  had 
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started.  I  had  set  out  to  get  away 
from  Tom  Bolyn,  and  I  had  landed 
right  in  his  arms.  Then  I  remembered 
the  Kansas  jack-rabbit,  and  realized 
that  I  was  another  one.  I  had  set 
out  to  flee  from  one  paper  company, 
and  the  first  jump  I  made  landed  me 
right  in  the  jaws  of  its  partner.  It  was 
about  this  same  time  that  I  first  heard 
the  praise  (always  from  Wall  Street  it 
comes)  of  the  system  of  “cooperation” 
that  is  so  much  better  than  “cut-throat 
competition.”  My  pulp-wood  experi¬ 
ence  was  a  perfect  example  of  the  way 
it  works.  The  purchasers  of  pulp>-wood 
had  divided  up  territory  and  combined 
in  one  purchasing  agency  (“cooper¬ 
ated”)  until  there  was  just  exactly  one 
purchaser  of  pulp-wood  on  my  road. 

Now  the  dullest  of  us  knows  that  he 
didn’t  set  up  any  very  hot  competition 
with  himself.  He  left  the  competition 
to  the  producers  of  the  wood. 

Accordingly,  I  smiled  upon  Tom 
Bolyn,  and  asked  him  if  he  wouldn’t  take  my 
wo(^-pulp.  He  did,  and  paid  me  six  months 
later.  It  was  also  six  months  after  I  had 
retired  from  the  pulp-wood  business.  I  then 
saw  what  this  cooperation  of  Wall  Street 
meant.  It  meant  hunting  in  couples.  The 


THE  DESPOT  THAT  HAS  EVER  RIDDEN  THE  HUMAN  RAO 
A  BAYONET.  NOW  HE  GOES  WITH  PAPERS  OF  INCORPOI- 


paper  companies  were  the  hounds  and  I  was 
the  jack-rabbit.  Also,  the  other  wood-cut¬ 
ters  were  jack-rabbits. 

Putting  it  into  the  general  terms  so  much 
delighted  in  by  the  portly  after-dinner 
spieaker,  it  runs  about  like  this:  One  busi¬ 
ness  group  can  so  combine  (cooperate) 
that  they  no  longer  have  free  competi¬ 
tion  among  themselves.  They  simply 
pass  the  trouble  along  to  others. 

Business  is  a  drama  with  six  per¬ 
sons  in  it.  These  are  Manufacturer, 
Worker,  Raw  Material  Man,  Carrier, 
Middleman,  and  Consumer.  Now 
every  time  Consumer  spends  a  dollar, 
it  is  divided  up  among  the  other  five 
persons  in  this  play. 

Do  they  divide  that  dollar  fairly? 
If  not,  who  gets  the  lion’s  share?  If 
free  competition  of  equals  sets  their 
shares,  there  will  be  a  fair  division. 
If  any  one  of  them  gets  to  be  star 
actor  and  sets  his  own  price — “co¬ 
operates” — stops  competition  among 
his  group,  he  establishes  cutthroat 
compietition  for  others.  He  is  able 
to  put  some  other  group  or  groups 
down  to  the  point  where  they  are 
working  for  their  board,  and  it  may 
be  floor  board  at  that — making  jack- 
rabbits  of  them.  Sometimes  the 
laborer  gets  pinched.  Sometimes  the 
raw-material  man  gets  pinched,  and 
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goods.  Competition  is  a  world  force. 
It  applies  to  you  and  me  somewhere, 
and  when  Wall  Street  develops  the  “co¬ 
operation”  that  ends  competition  among 
that  group,  it  does  really  make  cut¬ 
throat  competition  for  the  rest  of  us. 
It  catches  us  just  like  jack-rabbits. 

This  is  no  secret  among  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  of  the  workers.  An  able  young 
fellow  who  worked  for  the  Standard  OU 
Company  out  in  Indiana  was  talking  to 
me  about  his  work  and  his  prospects. 
His  prospects  did  not  seem  flattering  to 
my  mind. 

“Suppose,”  said  I,  “a  rival  company 
should  open  a  new  refinery  alongside 
and  offer  you  a  substantial  raise,  woifld 
you  go?” 

“Not  I,”  said  he.  “Do  you  suppose 
I  want  to  cut  my  head  off?  How  long 
do  you  think  that  company  would  last? 
The  Standard  would  get  ’em  in  about 
two  years  and  then  where’d  I  be?  No, 
siree.  I  wouldn’t  look  at  ’em!  I  know 
which  side  my  bread’s  buttered  on.  I’m  a 
refinery  man,  and  there’s  just  one  company 
I  can  work  for.” 

Suppose  all  the  employers  in  your  indus¬ 
try  are  “cooperating”  d  la  Wall  Street. 
Will  they  bid  up  for  you  or  will  they  take 


:SED  TO  GO  WITH  A  CLUB,  THEN  WITH  A  SPEAR,  THEN  WITH 
niON,  A  gentleman’s  AGREEMENT,  A  TRADE  UNION. 


sometimes  the  trick  is  turned  and  they  take 
two  dollars  instead  of  one  from  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  he  becomes  the  rabbit. 

My  pulpi-wood  expjerience  was  a  raw-ma¬ 
terial  type. 


MAKING  A  RABBIT  OF  THE  WORKER 


Now  here  is  one  of  the  bottom  rocks  in 
the  hard  path  of  life,  and  you  can’t  get 
away  from  it,  either:  You  can’t  count  on 
pieople  paying  you  any  more  for  anything 
then  they  have  to.  That  includes  your 
services,  your  wages,  your  goods.  If  I’m 
wrong  about  this,  please  let  me  know  at 
once,  for  if  you  have  found  a  place  where 
pieople  will  pay  you  more  for  your  things 
and  your  work  than  they  have  to,  I’m  going 
there  at  once  and  set  up  in  business.  And 
before  I  go,  I’m  going  to  float  a  railroad 
company  and  a  steamship  company  to 
carry  the  millions  of  emigrants  who  are  pi¬ 
ning  to  rush  to  that  favored  land. 

In  wages,  my  dear  sir,  there  is  competi¬ 
tion.  That  is  a  harsh  fact,  harsh  as  the  law 
of  tooth  and  fang,  but  don’t  forget  it  for  a 
moment.  It  is  as  true  as  taxes,  sure  as 
death.  Your  employer  doesn’t  pay  you  any 
more  than  you  can  get  in  the  next  shop, 
and  on  the  average  you  don’t  pay  your 
worker  any  more  than  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  another  worker  to  do  the  same 
service.  The  same  thing  applies  to  your 
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Now  look  at  the  price  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal.  When  was  the  last 
time  you  saw  that  fluctuate?  It 
was  years  and  years  ago  that  it 
went  down  a  p>eg,  and  for  the  most 
part  it  only  fluctuated  upward — 
and  you,  the  Consumer,  have  paid 
the  price  or  gone  without.  You 
are  the  jack-rabbit  in  that  episode, 
you  as  they  took  my  pulp-wood?  Cut-  But  anthracite  is  an  old  story.  You 
throat  competition — yes,  but  it’s  your  throat,  know’  about  that. 

There  are  plenty  of  examples  if  you  look  for  This  business  drama  must  go  on:  Worker, 
them.  Raw-Material  Man,  Manufacturer,  Carrier, 

Go  out  to  Pittsburgh  and  take  a  good  and  Middleman  will  continue  to  serve,  and 
look  around  and  see  how’  the  steel  workers  Consumer  wdll  continue  to  pay.  But  if  any 

have  fared  since  Messrs.  Morgan,  Carnegie,  of  these  players  gets  to  be  dictator  and  sets 

and  others  cleaned  up  their  five  hundred  mil-  his  own  price,  then  he  uses  somebody  else 
lion  dollars  or  more  of  profits  in  floating  for  a  jack-rabbit, 
the  Steel  Trust  and  stopped  competing  for 

labor.  If  you  haven’t  time  to  make  the  we  are  all  cutthroats 

investigation  yourself,  you  can  read  all 

about  it  in  a  wonderful  repxjrt  made  by  ex-  It  seems  to  make  no  difference  which  of 
p)erts  and  called  the  PtWjftwrgA  5«niey.  The  us  gets  the  whip-hand;  we  whip  just  the 
reading  wdll  not  console  you  very  much,  but  same.  It’s  a  vicious  circle  of  exploitation, 
it  will  give  you  one  good,  long,  lasting  look  Humans  are  built  that  way.  When  a  man 
at  how  this  “cooperation”  of  the  giant  man-  gets  a  chance  he  will  inflict  cutthroat  com- 
ufacturers  works  as  applied  to  the  laborer,  petition  on  others.  Freedom  from  compe- 
He  is  jack-rabbit  No.  2.  tition  usually  gives  him  the  chance.  Hu¬ 

mans  can’t  stand  absolute  power,  and  that 
THE  CONSUMER  JACK-RABBIT  is  what  freedom  from  comp>etition  amounts 

to.  If  he  can  get  away  wnth  it  and  make  it 


The  consumer  is  the  best  jack-rabbit  of 
all.  Who  sets  the  price  of  the  things  he 
buys?  There  are  two  ways  for  price  to  be 
settled.  One  is  by  the  agreement  of  the 
“cooperating”  producers,  the  other  is  by 
the  relation  of  supply  to  demand,  working 
through  the  old  law  of  free  competition, 
which  makes  an  ever-changing  price. 

See  how  competition  sets  the  price  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  apples,  peaches  and 
horses.  When  there  is  a  big  com  crop,  the 
price  goes  down.  When  there  is  a  short 
corn  crop,  the  price  goes  up.  When  the 
frost  kills  nearly  all  the  peaches,  the  few 
that  get  to  market  bring  a  price  that  leaves 
the  ordinary  mortal  very  p)each  -  hungry’. 
When  too  many  cars  of  peaches  come  to 
town  (if  the  railroad  or  the  commission  man 


pay,  man  will  enslave  man — some  of  them 
will.  Proof  comes  alike  from  Parthia, 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome — also  from  Mexi¬ 
co,  Mississippi,  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Chicago.  The  men  who  can  freely  set  their 
own  prices  without  the  check  of  competi¬ 
tion  or  majority  control  are  the  twentieth- 
century  editions  of  the  despot  ’  that  has 
ever  ridden  the  human  race.  He  used  to  go 
with  a  club,  then  with  a  spear,  then  with  a 
bayonet  and  mercenary  soldiers.  Now  he 
goes  with  papers  of  incorpx)ration,  a  cor¬ 
poration  lawy’er,  a  gentleman’s  agreement, 
a  black  list,  a  trade-union,  or  with  dynamite. 

Suppose  I  could  have  controlled  the  price 
of  pulfj-wood.  Is  there  any  good  reason  to 
think  that  I  would  not  have  bled  the  paper- 
mills  to  the  full  limit  that  cutthroat  comp>c- 


lets  them  get  there),  the  market  is  glutted  tition  could  drive  them?  I  should  probably 

and  you  can  actually  buy  them  for  less  than  be  a  multi-millionaire,-  with  that  large  pile  of 

they  cost  to  produce.  It  has  always  been  so.  money  in  front  of  me  that  so  frequently 

The  price  of  commodities  in  the  natural  shuts  off  the  rich  man’s  view  of  the  life  of 

markets  fluctuates  with  the  free  comp>eti-  other  men. 


tion  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  ad  van-  The  w’orker  also  w’ill  have  difl&culty  in 

tages  are  sometimes  with  the  producer  and  proving  that  he  is  any  better  than  the  rest 
sometimes  with  the  consumer.  of  us.  He  forms  unions.  He  has  been 
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driven  to  it  usually  by  the  stem  necessity 
of  cutthroat  competition  that  has  him  tight. 
History  seems  to  show  conclusively  that  he 
bad  no  other  means  to  save  himself  from 
economic  hell,  which  was  no  future  condi¬ 
tion,  but  was  actually  upon  him.  But 
when  he  gets  the  full  price-setting  power,  he 
naturally  removes  himself  from  the  free- 
competition  group  and  pushes  cutthroat 
competition  off  on  to  some  one  else — as 
many  a  manufacturer  can  testify.  Some¬ 
times  the  manufacturer  can  pass  it  along  to 
the  consumer.  That  seems  to  be  the  way 
it  works  out  in  the  anthracite-coal  business; 
when  the  labor-union  gets  something  out 
of  the  coal  operators,  they,  having  “coop¬ 
erated,”  turn  around  and  take  it,  and  more, 
out  of  the  Consumer. 

Now,  when  one  of  the  players  gets  to  that 
position  of  which  Mr.  Wall  Street  inad¬ 
vertently  boasts,  then  the  time  is  at  hand 
for  a  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  game. 

FOURTH-OF-JULY  THUNDER 

The  country  seethes  with  hot  desire  to 
revise  them.  We  want  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  declare  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Mr.  Debs  and  Anarchist  Brown. 
Equality  of  opportunity  sounds  good.  It’s 
easy  to  say,  yet  two  thousand  years  of  effort 
show  it  to  be  a  very  elusive  thing  to  get. 
But  hope  rises  with  each  generation,  and 
two  thousand  years  of  failure  merely  make 
us  the  more  furious  in  our  quest  of  the  goal 
of  the  ages — equality  of  opportunity. 

How?  There  are  several  systems,  the 
political  economists  tell  us. 

A  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
leading  progressives  thought  that  if  we 
placed  the  ballot  in  every  man’s  hand  and 
thus  gave  him  equality  of  political  oppor¬ 
tunity,  all  other  equalities  would  follow  as 
the  night  the  day. 

Along  with  the  doctrine  of  political  equal¬ 
ity  came  the  doctrine  of  Laissez-Faire — 
Let  Alone.  It  was,  in  short,  the  doctrine  of 
freedom.  Make  men  as  free  as  possible  and 
then  let  them  alone  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny,  and  the  joint  result  of  all  these  free 
individual  efforts  will  be  the  best  kind  of  a 
state. 

We  Americans  have  held  to  this  doctrine 
fiercely.  It  has  been  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
our  b^t  Americanism.  It  makes  a  good 
Fourth-of-July  oration,  but  a  mighty  bad 
cost  of  living — and  there’s  only  one  Fourth 


of  July  and  there  are  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  when  we  would  like  to  live 
and  be  comfortable. 

So  we  are  getting  restive.  Two  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  are  expect¬ 
ing  a  French  Revolution  with  all  its  bloody 
trimmings.  At  any  rate,  we  are  getting 
tired  of  the  theory  at  the  end  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  of  trial  in  the  richest 
land  that  a  nation  ever  possessed.  We  have 
wonderful  and  increasing  resources,  we  have 
wonderful  machines,  but — and  here’s  where 
the  shoe  pinches:  Let  Alone  has  given  a 
few  men  hundreds  of  millions,  and  it  has 
given  Wall  Street  brokers  the  power  to  set 
prices  and  take  unto  themselves  the  cream 
of  the  continent,  leaving  the  skim  to  us,  the 
common  people. 

We  are  tir^  of  the  skim  milk  and  the  Let 
Alone  that  gave  it  to  us.  The  nation  tosses 
unhappily.  It  cries  out  incoherently  also, 
like  a  child  in  troubled  sleep.  But  when  it 
wakes,  as  soon  it  must,  and  begins  to  look 
thoughtfully  at  its  new  self,  it  will  see  that  a 
new  day  has  begun.  It  will  discover  that 
the  Philosophers  who  figured  out  this  Let 
Alone  theory  of  managing  things  were 
thinking  of  men  supplied  with  two  fists  on  a 
beach  peppered  with  cocoanuts  to  pick  up, 
and  clams  to  dig,  and  plenty  of  fish  to  catch. 
They  knew  nothing  about  a  steam-engine  or 
a  modern  trolley-car  or  electricity  or  pe¬ 
troleum  or  a  modem  corporation  or  a  hold¬ 
ing  company. 

Let  Alone  wasn’t  made  for  that  game,  but 
it  works  nicely  for  the  man  who  has  the 
whifHhand — the  jxjwer  and  the  holding 
company.  “Let  me  alone” — that’s  what 
the  unthinking,  magnate  wants.  Let  him 
alone  while  he  grabs  the  rest.  Let  him 
alone  after  he  has  grabbed  it. 

We  must  not.  We  can  not. 

We  are  definitely  pledged  by  all  parties 
to  the  policy  of  regulation  of  industry.  Par¬ 
ticularly,  of  course,  to  the  regulation  of  the 
trusts,  because  they  are  the  present  bug¬ 
bear.  By  trust  regulation  we  are  in  this 
decade  trying  to  reestablish  equality  of 
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ppportunity.  And  can  competition  be  re¬ 
stored?  The  Taft  administration  broke  up 
Standard  Oil  into  a  large  number  of  parts. 
The  object,  of  course,  was  cheaf>er  oil. 
The  price  of  oil  rose,  also  the  price  of  oil 
stocks  rose,  and  the  millions  of  the  oil  mag¬ 
nates  rose.  The  p>ennies  of  the  oil  buyers 
shrunk  a  little  more.  Flat  failure  for  that 
attempt.  The  beneficent  system  of  “coop¬ 
eration”  still  continues  in  oil. 

THE  REGULATION  THEORY 

One  day  I  told  the  story  of  my  pulp-wood 
episode  to  a  very  intelligent,  a  very  relig¬ 
ious,  and  a  very  earnest  citizen.  Indeed,  he 
is  the  principal  of  a  school  preparing  young 
men  for  college.  Instantly  he  almost  roared 
out:  “We  need  a  strong,  honest  govern¬ 
ment  and  righteous  judges.” 

I  replied:  “But  what  can  they  do  to  the 
pulp-wood  users  to  make  them  compete  for 
the  wood?” 

“Break  up  the  combination,”  he  an¬ 
swered  with  confidence.  Then  the  more  he 
looked  at  it  the  more  he  realized  that  it  was 
very  much  like  the  well-known  case  of  the 
horse  and  the  water.  We  can  lead  him  to 
water  all  right,  but  no  one  has  yet  invented 
a  way  to  make  him  drink. 

A  strong,  honest  government  might  make 
those  half-dozen  firms  stop  using  one  pur¬ 
chasing  agent.  By  so  doing  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  interfere  with  a  real  economy,  and  we 
could  do  nothing  whatever  to  keep  them 
from  informally  dividing  up  the  territory. 
If  they  should  informally  agree  to  buy  in 
different  places  the  Government  could  not 
make  them  compete  in  price. 

It  seems  pretty  plain  that  there  wdll  be 
many,  many  situations  in  which  experiment 
along  the  present  course  of  industrial  reg¬ 
ulation  will  show  that  we  can't  make  men 
compete. 

And  do  we  really  want  free  competition? 

It  is  a  fact  proved  by  exp>erience  that 
comjjetition  can  in  some  cases  make,  as 
surely  as  it  can  kill,  a  combination.  There  is 
a  harmless  little  grocer,  Jones,  working  his 
peck  measure,  tying  packages  overtime  on 
the  corner  of  two  small  residence  streets. 
The  chain-store  company  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  such  stores  and  one  whole¬ 
sale  supply-house  concludes  that  it  will  get 
at  Jones’s  grocerj’.  Jones  won’t  sell  out,  so 
they  conclude  to  knock  him  out.  They 
open  up  a  similar  store  on  the  opposite  cor¬ 


ner.  They  take  no  special  advantages. 
They  get  no  freight  rebates;  they  bribe  no 
policemen;  they  have  naught  to  do  with 
courts.  They  buy  in  the  open  markets  at 
market  prices,  and  they  sell  at  cut  rates  to 
the  rejoicing  housewives  who  flock  to  get 
the  cheap  goods.  That  is  all.  They  lose 
money,  it  is  true,  and  p>oor  Jones  across  the 
street  loses  money  too.  Since  Jones  hasn’t 
much  money  to  lose,  he  does  not  last  long. 

Six  months  after  he  quits  he  is  back  in  the 
same  old  store  on  a  salary  (a  small  one)  for 
the  chain-store  company,  and  the  store  is 
making  money. 

The  chain-store  company  got  Jones  by 
operating  their  new  store  No.  126  at  a  loss 
for  a  time.  That  loss  was  made  up  by  the 
profits  from  store  No.  125,  while  the  otlier 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  stores  made 
their  good  money  all  the  while.  Indeed, 
they  could  easily  use  the  profits  from  stores 
No.  loi  to  125  inclusive,  to  make  up  the 
losses  in  stores  No.  126  to  150  inclusive,  and 
capture  twenty-five  poor  Joneses  all  at  once. 


JONAH  AND  THE  CORPORATION  WHALE 

The  story  of  Jones’s  grocery  is  not  a  piece 
of  theoretical  political  economy.  It  is  an 
exact  description  of  things  as  they  happen. 
That  is  the  way  most  of  the  trusts  have 
scooped  up) — and  are  scooping  up) — the  re¬ 
tail  trade.  This  holds  true  in  the  case  of 
most  of  our  most  widely  distributed  com¬ 
modities,  such  as  tobacco,  sugar,  oil,  ship¬ 
ping,  woolens,  etc.  The  trust  in  each  case 
has  taken  over  its  smaller  competitors  in 
practically  the  same  way  Jones’s  grocery 
was  taken  over. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  my  whitewash  to 
any  or  all  of  these  particiilar  trusts,  and 
their  methods  of  doing  business,  but  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  a  lot  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  monop)oly  is  due  to  the  plain  and  sup- 
pxisedly  prop)er  exercise  of  our  much-desired 
free  compjetition.  Equality  of  opp)ortunity 
among  men  sometimes  works  out  as  it  did 
with  the  p)ony  and  the  rooster  when  in  a 
moment  of  exuberant  friendship  they  agreed 
to  take  turns  standing  on  each  other’s  toes. 
The  rooster  hasn’t  any  toes  now,  and  the 
p)ony  doesn’t  even  understand  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

Equality  of  opp)ortunity!  Equality  be¬ 
fore  the  law!  God!  what  mockeries!  Is  it 
equality  of  opportunity  when  one  of  the 
persons  is  that  legal  p)erson,  the  Standard 
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prevent  a  seller  from 
marking  down  his 
price  on  consumption 
goods.  We  have  actu¬ 
ally  stopped  a  seller 
from  giving  us  cheap 
goods — unless  he 
^  gives  ail  of  us  cheap 
j  goods.  This  Kansas 
'  law  was  aimed  at  the 
Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  practise  of  cut¬ 
ting  prices  here  and  there  to  scoop  up  com¬ 
petitors,  after  the  manner  of  grocer  Jones 
narrated  above.  The  new  law  says  that  if 
they  cut  the  price  of  oil  at  Squawtown, 
Kansas,  they  must  also  give  the  same  price 
to  all  Kansas,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  “Thou  shalt  not  cut  prices.” 

I  do  not  venture  to  state  how  long  it  will 
be  before  the  Government  will  set  exactly 
the  price  of  my  pulp- wood,  of  a  day’s  labor 
for  the  wood-cutter,  of  my  mule,  and  a 
bushel  of  oats.  But  this  much  I  do  know, 
we  are  headed  in  that  direction,  and  we  are 
“going  some.” 

THE  SOCIALIST 

The  Socialist  says  that  the  monopolies 
that  have  grown  up  on  our  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  are  mere  robbery,  anyhow;  that  the 
competitive  system  is  frightful  waste — that 
the  present  strife  of  Raw-Material  Man, 
Worker,  Manufacturer,  Carrier,  Middleman, 
and  Consumer  for  the  plum  of  surplus  is 
like  throwing  three  grains  of  corn  to  twenty 
chickens.  The  chickens  walk  over  the  top 
of  each  other  and  there  is  no  fair  division 
of  the  com.  One  or  two  accidentally  get 
near  it,  gobble  the  three  grains,  and  the  rest 
have  mere  strife. 

“Let  us  all  collectively  go  into  business,” 
say  the  Socialists.  “Then  we  w'on’t  have  to 
fight,  comp)ete,  or  monopolize  in  the  wild 
effort  to  get  our  share;  we  will  all  get  it  nat¬ 
urally  in  the  due  course  of  the  business.” 
Socialism  is  a  name  to  conjure  with.  Utter 
the  word,  or  even  something  that  sounds 
like  it,  and  the  gentleman  who  is  making 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  his 
factory  nearly  has  a  fit.  Apply  the  smelling- 
salts,  fan  him  a  bit,  revive  Wm,  and  ask  him 
if  the  Government  should  control  railway 
rates,  and  his  power  of  emphasis  will  re¬ 
turn.  Then  ask  him  if  the  Government 
should  control  the  money  trust,  and  he  will 


probably  swear  a  bit,  so 
thoroughly  does  he  believe 
that  it  should  do  so.  Then 
ask  him  if  he  believes  in  the 
parcels-post,  and  he  w’axes 
warm  with  approval. 

That  man  is  typical  of 
thousands.  He  is  horrified 
at  the  word  Socialism,  and 
he  is  in  favor  of  all  the  next  ► 
steps  toward  Socialism, 
and  is  actually  working 
for  some  of  them. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  the 
present  decade  shows  much  evidence  in 
support  of  Herbert  Spiencer’s  prediction  of 
thirty  years  ago  that  we  would  soon  rush 
toward  Socialism. 

THE  SINOLE-TAXER 

If  you  want  to  get  a  Socialist  in  that  pur¬ 
ple  condition  where  he  can  only  sputter, 
show  him  a  Single-Taxer;  and  if  you  want 
to  get  the  Single-Taxer  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion,  show  him  a  Socialist.  The  one  would 
cure  our  social  pain  by  collective  action,  the 
other  by  individual  action.  They  stand  at 
the  opj>osite  poles  of  political  philosophy. 

When  you  get  the  Single-Taxer  cooled  off 
so  he  becomes  coherent,  he  will  admit  that 
the  Socialist  means  well,  but  assert  that  his 
method  is  fatal.  It  is  tyranny.  It  will  kill 
invention.  It  will  kill  freedom  and  stop 
progress.  “Make  men  free,  really  free,” 
says  the  Single-Taxer,  “and  the  ills  of  society 
will  cure  themselves.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  freedom?”  I  asked 
a  prophet  of  this  faith. 

“I  mean  equality  of  opportunity,  an 
equal  chance  at  resources,  at  the  earth,  at  the 
things  God  made.  They  belong  to  all  of  us. 
Then  let  man  keep  the  things  he  makes. 
Man  didn’t  make  the  coal  or  the  field  or  the 
iron  ore.  God  made  ’em  and  they  belong  to 
all  of  us.  Let  the  Government  be  the  land¬ 
lord,  not  the  boss.  The  Socialists  want  the 
Government  to  be  the  landlord  and  the  boss, 
too,  and  it’ll  be  a  bad  boss.  But  it’ll  make 
a  bully  landlord.” 

“This  thing  of  private  ownership  of  land  is, 
after  all,  a  recent  invention  of  monopolists, 
anyhow.  For  thousands  of  years  the  vil¬ 
lage,  the  group,  the  tribe  owned  the  land — 
each  man  owned  it  alike.  It  has  been  so  in 
all  real  democracies.  Then  kings  gobbled 
the  land  and  gave  it  to  their  friends.  That 
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is  how  this  new  style  started.  We’ve  got  to 
go  back  to  real  equality  of  opportunity. 
The  land  belongs  to  all  of  us,  and  the  man  that 
gets  it  must  pay  us  all  for  the  privilege.  He 
now  has  a  special  privilege.  Single  Tax 
would  do  away  with  special  privilege. 

“A  man  can’t  make  land  value.  The  com¬ 
munity  makes  it.  Did  John  Jacob  Astor 
make  a  hundred  million  dollars?  Not  much! 
His  old  great-grand-daddy  owned  a  farm  in 
the  middle  of  Manhattan  Island  and  raised 
cabbages  and  geese.  And  the  family  has 
hung  on  to  the  farm.  That’s  all.  Now  peo¬ 
ple  are  paying  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for 
the  privilege  of  using  it.  When  somebody 
gets  something  he  didn’t  earn,  somebody 
else  earned  something  he  doesn’t  get. 

“The  Astor  family  didn’t  make  that  value 
in  the  old  Astor  farm  now  covered  with  high 
buildings.  The  people  of  New  York  made 
that  value  by  their  mere  presence,  and  it 
is  a  crime  to  give  it  to  one  man  or  to  any 
group  of  men.  Landlordism  is  the  curse 
of  this  age.  It  is  the  mother  of  special 
privilege.  The  people  of  New  York  made 
that  Astor  value  and  they  ought  to  have  it.” 

A  REMEDY  FOR  HUNGER 

“How  can  they  get  it?”  I  managed  to 
put  in. 

“Just  tax  that  land  up  to  its  full  rental 
value  minus  a  fair  allowance  for  any  im¬ 
provements  that  the  various  owners  may 
put  on  it — mind  you,  the  community,  all 
the  people,  make  land  valuable — therefore 
let  the  community  take  what  it  makes  and 
let  man  keep  what  he  makes.  That  will 
make  a  rich  community,  and  the  land  mo¬ 
nopoly  and  high  land  values  are  gone.  No 
one  can  then  afford  to  hold  land  without  us¬ 
ing  it,  and  any  one  can  use  it  who  pays  the 
rent.  It  lets  man  get  at  the  resources.  Men 
will  farm  again  and  give  us  food.  The 
present  monopoly  system  is  robbery  and 
even  w'orse — it  is  disuse  of  resource.  Look 
at  the  land  around  our  cities.  Idle,  within 
sight  of  the  hungry!  Why?  Because  some 
speculator  has  got  it,  holding  it,  doing  noth¬ 
ing  with  it,  and  waiting  for  Worker  to  pay 
him  a  lot  of  money  to  get  out  of  the  way  and 
let  the  land  be  used.  The  Steel  Trust  is 
nothing  but  an  ore  monopoly,  and  the  ore  is 
land.” 

“Would  you  take  all  of  this  unearned 
value?”  I  queried. 

“Every  cent  of  it,  just  as  the  Government 


took  the  slaves  in  1863.  They  didn’t  pay 
for  the  slaves  then,  nor  for  the  rotten  meat 
that  the  food  inspector  threw  away  last 
week.” 

“But  that  would  be  confiscation,”  I  ob¬ 
jected. 

“Confiscation?  That’s  what  taxation  is 
— confiscation  in  the  public  interest.  The 
present  landlordism  is  confiscation,  rob¬ 
bery,  robbery  of  the  public  interests,  to  the 
public’s  injury.” 

“Would  not  the  taking  of  this  unearned 
increment  by  the  Government  make  a 
great  panic?” 

The  great  champion  was  not  daunted. 
“It  would,  of  course,  make  some  social 
adjustment,”  he  continued,  “but  it  would 
make  the  greatest  prosperity  ever  seen. 
Every  man  who  wanted  to  could  go  to  work. 
There  could  be  no  Steel  Trust,  for  all  man¬ 
ufacturers  could  get  at  the  ore.  There  could 
be  no  Coal  Trust,  for  no  one  could  monop>o- 
lize  the  coal.  It  would  be  free  to  all  who 
paid  the  rent.  We  would  have  the  great 
benefit  of  free  competition,  individual  ini¬ 
tiative,  and  the  power  of  monopoly  broken.” 

Then  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  huge 
sums  of  this  unearned  income  would  more 
than  supply  the  needs  of  Government  and 
would  lead  to  state  extravagance.  He  had 
a  prompt  cure  for  that,  too. 

“Let  the  state  declare  dividends  to  the 
citizens,”  was  his  answer.  “Nothing  more 
natural.  By  moving  into  a  city,  a  man  by 
his  mere  life  there  increases  land  values  and 
makes  rents  go  up.  These  rents  the  Single- 
Tax  city  takes  just  as  John  Jacob  Astor 
does,  and  then  after  paying  its  expenses  the 
Government  hands  the  surplus  back  to  the 
citizens  in  dividends.  Why,  some  towns  in 
Europe  declare  dividends  to  the  citizens 
now  just  because  they  have  the  income 
from  some  near-by  forest  lands.” 

I  tore  myself  away  and  ran,  for  this  Single- 
Taxer  was  like  all  the  rest  of  them.  He 
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would  have  talked  forever,  so  full  was  he  of 
his  vision  of  the  reformed  state  with  equal¬ 
ity  of  opportunity,  individual  initiative,  no 
monopolies,  no  taxes,  and  a  state  dividend 
in  his  pocket. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  human  mind,  goaded 
by  the  exactions  of  monopoly,  is  becoming 
rapidly  convinced  that  the  unearned  rather 
than  the  earned  income  is  the  thing  to  tax. 
Over  a  hundred  German  cities  tax  it,  and 
the  Imf>erial  Government  takes  a  slice. 
The  great  fiscal  reform  that  recently  shook 
England  so  hard  was  fought  on  just  that 
proposition,  which  has  practically  won. 
What  Europe  has,  America  soon  gets,  both 
in  hats  and  ideas. 

THE  PRESENT  TREND 

Cities  in  British  Columbia  have  no  source 
of  income  but  the  land  tax.  The  idea  is 
practically  dominant  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  also  in  our 
own  northwestern  states.  Thus  far  it  has 
been  dealt  with  only  as  a  source  of  revenue; 
not  as  the  ultimate  cure  for  what  ails  so¬ 
ciety.  But  the  rapidity  of  the  advance  of 
this  idea  is  as  significant  as  the  advance  of 
Socialism. 

Socialism  can  easily  be  pwinted  out  in  the 
abstract  as  a  great,  heavy,  bungling  thing. 
In  comparison  to  its  complexities  Govern¬ 


ment  landlordism  is  simplicity  itself.  It 
involves  no  new  industrial  principle.  It 
merely  adds  careful  assessment  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Lords’  successful  system  of  farm  rent¬ 
ing,  to  the  existing  dty  system  of  ground 
rents,  and  to  the  present  system  of  mine 
leasing,  which  now  fetters  many  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  who  doesn’t  know  the  difference 
between  a  mine  and  a  grotto  full  of  stalac¬ 
tites. 

On  the  surface  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  we  may  not  have  continued 
development  of  the  three  conspicuous 
present-day  efforts  at  the  prevention  of 
cut-throat  comp>etition — Government  regu¬ 
lation  of  industry — Government  operation 
of  industry — Government  assumption  of 
the  socially  created  land  values.  The  third 
will  probably  be  the  great  influence  at  re¬ 
straining  the  second. 

The  future  will  be  a  series  of  comprom¬ 
ises,  with  a  preponderating  trend  toward 
govermental  regulation  of  industry.  That 
is  the  middle  course.  Public  opinion  in  this 
country  moves  slowly.  The  individxialistic 
fetish  of  early  American  history  is  only 
gradually  accepting  the  new  Industrialism. 

Probably  the  American  people  will  never 
accept  complete  Socialism  nor  the  Single- 
Tax,  complete.  But  we  will  continue  to 
utilize  the  ideas  of  both  as  quickly  as  it 
finds  them  adaptable. 
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lENNY  was  hugging  a  letter  the 

D  postman  hand^  to  him  shortly 
after  the  mother  had  gone  out 
-  to  work,  and  just  as  he  was  to  set 

out  for  Jackson  Street  Park  with  his  little  • 
sister  Minnie,  whom  he  had  to  mind  in  his 
mother’s  absence. 

The  envelope  was  addressed  “Mrs.  Ho- 
nora  Nolan,”  and  it  bore  the  postmark  of 
Cork,  if  it  was  all  the  same  to  you,  and  if 
you  had  good  eyes.  But  Denny  wanted  to 
know  nothing  of  Cork,  where  his  father  now 
was:  he  remembered  only  Ballintemple, 
where  he  himself  was  born — the  next  best 
place  to  New  York. 

“It  is  from  Ballintemple;  I  sees  it  plain,” 
Denny  said  to  Minnie,  when  they  had  set¬ 
tled  down  on  a  bench.  “Don’t  you  see  it, 
too?” 

Minnie  examined  it  and  said,  yes,  she  saw 
it  plain.  Then  she  showed  it  to  Glup,  the 
lame  and  bald  cat  that  had  followed  them 
to  the  park  as  usual,  and  Glup  made  silent 
confirmation. 


“An’  Daddy  says,”  Denny  began,  ac¬ 
centuating  himself  with  his  finger  on  the 
envelope,  “he  hopes  as  you  an’  me  an’  Glup 
an’  mama  is  well,  jisht  as  it  leaves  him. 
An’  he  is  cornin’  out  on  a  boat  to  meet  us.” 

You  see,  Denny’s  father  had  gone  to 
Ireland  on  a  visit  and  had  got  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  on  the  road  to  Kildare. 
And  when  he  had  landed  at  Ellis  Island  with 
a  cork  leg,  and  it  was  found  he  had  not 
taken  out  his  first  papers,  he  had  been  sent 
back  the  way  he  had  come. 

But  Denny  had  the  idea  in  his  head  that 
if  his  father  were  a  Sheenie  everything 
would  go  well,  ’cause  thim  Sheenies  could 
do  most  anything.  In  his  own  way  Denny 
had  managed  to  arouse  the  interest  of  a 
man  from  the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Society, 
and  this  man  had  dropped  a  hint  to  Denny’s 
mother  that  possibly  he  might  get  some 
good  friends  to  help  her  and  her  two 
children  join  the  father  in  Ireland. 

That  was  just  a  day  or  two  ago.  But 
to  Denny  the  world  moved  on  the  wings 
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of  love,  which  knew  not  of  time  nor  space, 
nor  of  any  other  factors  nor  facts.  He  had 
only  the  one  great  care  in  his  heart — to  be 
with  his  father,  and  very  soon.  And  here 
was  what  the  father  had  to  say  to  it. 

Denny  had  his  recollections  that  a  letter 
from  Ballintemple  always  brought  tears  to 
the  mother’s  eyes.  This  time,  as  he  handed 
her  the  letter  in  the  evening,  he  said,  looking 
up  to  her  encouragingly:  “You  won’t  cry, 
mama — sure  you  won’t,  ’cause  daddy  will 
be  cornin’  out  on  a  boat  to  meet  us.” 

“A  white  boat  with  a  band,”  Minnie 
added. 

“No,”  Denny  vetoed,  “it  will  be  a  boat 
he’ll  be  rowin’  by  himself;  ’cause  I’m  goin’ 
to  have  a  boat  like  that  when  I’m  big.” 

Minnie  would  not  question  Denny’s 
authority  in  the  matter.  She  only  felt  dis¬ 
appoint^.  But  she  would  not  altogether 
forego  her  birthright,  and  by  way  of  getting 
in  the  last  word  she  said  that  she  should  be 
“flaid”  to  travel  in  such  a  boat,  and  Denny 
would  have  to  go  alone. 

There  was  call  for  a  tear  right  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  letter;  and  Mrs.  Nolan  was 
thankful  for  the  altercation  between  Denny 
and  Minnie,  for  it  kept  Denny  from  seeing 
that  tear  come.  She  wiped  it  quickly  away. 

The  letter  said: 

Dear  Wife — This  letter  leaves  me  well  and 
hopes  to  find  ye  and  the  childer  as  well  as  it  leaves 
me.  Dear  wife,  I  am  very  well,  thank  God.  Dear 
wife,  I  am  afeard  this  two  pouns  here  I  am  sending 
ye  will  be  the  last  for  the  present.  Dear  wife,  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  tell  ye  that  I  am  going  to  lose  me 
job.  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  nor  the  fault  of  anybody 
else  but  as  little.  Dear  wife,  we  mustn’t  complain. 
It  was  God’s  will  that  Master  Joe,  that  is  the  young 
boss,  should  fall  in  love  with  a  barmaid.  Leastwise 
she  was  a  barmaid  wanst  in  a  hotel,  till  Master  Joe 
met  her.  And  the  oul  boss  he  wouldn’t  forget  it 
for  her,  and  he’s  quarreled  terrible  with  Master  Joe 
over  it,  and  would  cut  him  off  with  one  shillin  if 
he  could,  but  he  couldn’t,  because  the  brewery  is 
in  both  names,  the  two  of  them,  Shanahan  and  ^n, 
that’s  what  you  can  see  on  all  the  labels  on  the  bot¬ 
tles.  Dear  wife,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  ye  that  the  oul 
boss  and  the  young  boss  h^  quarreled  most  terri¬ 
ble,  and  the  business  is  going  to  be  sold  out  to  a  man 
from  Liverpool,  a  bloomin’  Englishman  that  thinks 
everything  has  to  be  changed.  Dear  wife,  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  the  bosses  is  going  to 
be  done  away  with,  and  they’re  going  to  have  all 
ottermobills.  Dear  wife,  may  the  Lord  forgive  me 
for  saying  it,  but  them  ottermobills  is  at  the  bottom 
of  every  misfortshun.  There’s  no  grass  growing 
wherever  one  of  them  puts  their  foot  in,  and  it  is  no 
miss  to  say  bad  cess  to  em. 

Dear  wife,  I  am  afeard  it’ll  be  very  hard  for  me 
to  get  a  new  job.  As  the  sayin  is,  nobody  wants  a 
man  with  one  leg.  An’  divil  a  footing  I’d  ever  have 
got  in  that  oul  brewery  but  as  little,  if  it  wasn’t  for 


young  Master  Joe.  He  sorta  took  to  me  when  he 
seen  me,  and,  signs  by,  all  the  men  that  ever  works 
under  him  is  fairly  gone  about  him,  he’s  that  kind 
and  good  to  everylx^y,  may  the  Lord  bless  him  and 
spare  him  wherever  he  goes. 

Dear  wife,  I  want  to  tell  ye  by  the  same  token 
that  Master  Joe  thinks  of  coming  over  to  America 
when  he’s  married,  and  buy  a  fine  farm  with  his 
share  of  the  money  and  live  happy  and  peaceable; 
for  he’s  sick  and  tired  of  everyb^y  gibing  him  and 
wanting  to  cut  him  on  account  of  his  sweetheart. 
And  what  harm,  but  she’s  fit  to  be  a  queen,  and  it  is 
meself  that  knows  it.  It  isn’t  wanst  nor  twice  that 
Master  Joe  sent  me  with  messages  to  her,  bad  as 
I  am  with  me  hobbles,  ye  may  say.  But  he  knows 
there’s  nobody  that  would  serve  him  better,  and  I 
would  run  miles  for  him  if  I  hadn’t  a  leg  left  at  all, 
at  all.  And  I  would  do  the  same  for  herself  inde¬ 
pendent,  for  she  is  a  grand  young  lady  and  she  has 
the  quality  in  her. 

Dear  wife,  I  am  thinking  to  meself  what  a  quare 
country  America  is  entirely,  that  would  keep  apart 
some  husbans  and  wifes  as  I  knows,  for  nothing 
they  done,  and  would  invite-like  other  husbans  and 
wifes  to  make  ’em  happier  than  ever  them  could  be 
anywheres  else.  I  am  not  saying  it  agin  Master 
Joe,  for  there’s  nobody  in  the  world  that  could 
compare  with  him,  but  I  knows  what  I  knows. 
There’s  no  fear  they’d  refuse  to  land  in  America  a 
man  of  qtiality  that  has  plenty  of  money,  not  if  he 
had  ten  legs  missin’.  They’re  jisht  as  fond  of  quality 
in  America  as  they’re  elsewhere,  and  never  mind 
about  their  boast  of  ickquality.  Ickquality,  how 
are  ye! — moreyal  Dear  wife,  I  must  conclude  this 
letter,  which  hopes  to  find  ye  and  the  darlins  as  well 
as  it  leaves  me.  Dear  wife,  this  is  all  I  have  to  say 
fer  the  present.  From  me,  your  best  husband, 
Patrick  Joseph  Nolan. 

Mrs.  Nolan  read  the  letter  aloud,  Denny 
and  Minnie  sitting  oppiosite  her  at  the  table; 
Denny  with  his  two  hands  under  his  chin, 
his  eyes  steadily  covering  the  mother’s  face; 
while  Minnie  kept  on  turning  hers  alter¬ 
nately  from  the  mother  to  Denny.  Only 
they  stayed  longer  on  Denny’s  face;  for 
Denny  was  the  man;  Denny  knew  things 
and  he  spoke  them  out.  And  you  would 
think  Glup  did  not  want  to  take  Mrs.  Nolan 
at  her  word,  for  Glup  was  perched  on  the 
table,  right  in  front  of  Mrs.  Nolan,  and 
was  thoughtfully  looking  over  the  edge  of 
the  letter,  page  after  p>age.  And  it  was  not 
a  bit  inconvenient  to  Glup;  for  she  could 
read  it  just  as  good  upside  down. 

You  can  see  it  was  not  the  sort  of  letter 
that  Denny  wanted;  and  so  he  did  not  know 
a  word  of  it  after  the  mother  had  read  it 
through.  Besides,  his  attention  had  all 
been  concentrated  on  watching  the  mother’s 
features,  to  see  that  she  did  not  crj'. 

“When  are  we  going  over  to  him,  ma¬ 
ma?”  Denny  asked  at  last. 

And  the  mother,  who  had  struggled  so 
bravely  all  the  time  during  the  reading  to 
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swallow  her  sobs,  could  not  withstand  this. 

“My  two  orphants!  My  poor,  poor  or- 
phants!”  she  cried,  coming  between  Denny 
and  Minnie  and  hugging  them  tight  to  her 
sides.  “Your  poor  daddy  is  losing  his  job, 
an’  it  wouldn’t  be  no  use  coming  to  him,  for 
he  won’t  be  able  to  kape  us!” 

Minnie  cried  aloud  in  sympathy;  and 
Denny  sighed  helplessly.  Glup,  too,  wanted 
to  be  comforted,  and  she  settled  on  Mrs. 
Nolan’s  shoulder. 

Presently  Denny  took  up  the  letter  to 
have  a  read  for  himself.  But  though  Denny 
could  very  well  write  letters — if  you  heard 
me  tell  about  him  before — it  was  a  different 
thing  when  it  came  to  reading  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  writings.  Denny  had  had  no  difficulty 
in  reading  the  address  on  the  envelope,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  writ  large;  but  the  writing  in 
the  letter  was  small,  and  there  was  so  much 
of  it;  it  was  bewildering. 

He  laid  down  the  letter  in  disgust;  and 
with  hands  again  under  his  chin  he  was 
having  a  big  think  for  himself. 

“Mama,”  he  called  out  after  a  time,  “do 
he  say  anything  about  the  wooden  leg  in 
the  letter?” 

“No,  dearie,  he  don’t,”  the  mother  an¬ 
swered  earnestly.  She  resp>ected  her  child’s 
concern,  and  was  w'illing  to  meet  him  fit¬ 
tingly. 

“An’  do  he  say 
anything  about 
Sheenies?”  Denny 
asked  again. 

“No,  darling, 
not  a  word.  Did 
you  want  him 
to?” 

In  answer, 

Denny  sank  his 
head,  and  then 
he  lost  himself  in 
thought  again. 

It  was  both  hu- 
miliating  and 
puzzling  that  his 
daddy  should 
never  pay  the 
littlest  heed  to  the 
letters  Denny  had 
lately  sent  him, 
instructing  him  to 
get  a  wo^en  leg 
instead  of  the 
cork  one,  and  try 
to  become  a  Shee- 


nie,  so  he  should  be  allowed  to  land  when  he 
came  again  to  New  York.  ’Cause  they  never 
said  a  word  to  Sam  Knoploch’s  uncle  that 
came  with  a  wooden  leg  from  Calif omy;  an’ 
’cause  they  do  anything  for  Sheenies  and 
never  refuse  ’em  nothing.  And  there  he 
only  says  in  his  letter  that  he  is  losing  his 
job  and  they  can  not  come  out  to  him;  as  if 
that  was  the  end  of  all  things;  as  if  Denny 
had  never  opened  up  an  alternative. 

But  maybe  his  daddy  only  just  wanted 
to  keep  it  secret,  to  play  off  a  mighty  sur¬ 
prise  on  the  mother  and  Minnie  and  Glup; 
just  as  Denny  himself  had  kept  his  letters 
secret,  for  the  same  reason. 

And  now  Denny  was  beginning  to  see 
things.  He  knew  why  the  man  from  the 
Sheenie  society  offered  to  send  them  to  the 
father  instead  of  bringing  the  father  to  them. 
It  was  because  they  was  Irish  an’  wasn’t 
no  Sheenies,  an’  the  Sheenies  wanted  to 
have  all  Manrole  Street  to  theirselves,  an’ 
didn’t  want  nobody  else  there. 

In  turn  Denny  became  amazed  at  him¬ 
self  that  he  ever  should  have  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  consented  to  go  to  live  in  Ballintem- 
ple,  and  even  have  exulted  in  the  prospect  of 
it.  Why,  Ballintemple  was  not  in  America! 

Denny  fell  asleep  with  the  faith  strong  in 
his  heart.  He  counted  upon  his  father’s 


HIS  ATTENTION  HAD  ALL  BEEN  CONCENTRATED  ON  WATCHING 
THE  mother’s  features,  TO  SEE  THAT  SHE  DID  NOT  CRY. 


Denny — the  Jew  from  Ballintemple 
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return  with  the  certainty  of  the  bearded 
men  and  beshaitded  women  of  his  neigh* 
borhood  counting  u|X)n  the  coming  of  Mes¬ 
siah;  only  while  these  had  nothing  to  do  but 
sit  and  look  out  from  the  windows  of  their 
synagogues,  Denny  had  yet  to  pave  the 
way  a  little. 

He  had  no  fear  about  his  daddy’s  share 
in  the  undertaking.  With  the  resources  of  a 
grown-up  person,  he  could  trust  to  him  to 
land  at  Ellis  Island,  a  ready-made  Sheenie 
from  Ballintemple.  But  that  did  not  seem 
enough  to  Denny.  It  was  necessary  to  do 
something  at  home  to  give  the  family  its 
standing  in  Manrole  Street,  and  a  full  right 
to  claim  the  landing  of  the  head,  should  any 
fresh  difficulties  crop  up  at  Ellis  Island. 
Before  all  things,  Denny  himself  must  be¬ 
come  a  Sheenie,  and  convince  his  public 
that  he  was  one.  He  would  find  the  way; 
but  he  could  not  think  it  out  now,  ’cause  he 
wanted  to  sleep.  Good  night! 

It  was  provokingly  providential  that  the 
following  morning,  as  Denny,  with  Minnie 
and  Glup,  was  wandering  about  Jackson 
Street  Park,  he  should  come  upon  Ike  Selt¬ 
zer  and  Sam  Knoploch,  while  they  were  hotly 
engaged  in  a  long-distance  fitting-match. 

“Now,  that’s  farther  as  Denny  Nolan 
could  do  it!”  Ike  shouted,  after  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  performance. 

“Here  he  is!”  both  Ike  and  Sam  pres¬ 
ently  cried  out,  seeing  Denny  approach. 
“Bet  yer  now,  Denny  Nolan,  we  can  spit 
as  far  as  any  Irish  Betzimer,  only  we 
couldn’t  did  it  the  other  day,  ’cause  we 
wasn’t  no  used  to  it.” 

“No,”  answered  Denny,  “ye  can’t  spit 
as  far  as  the  Irish;  but  ye  can  spit  as  far  as 
me  now,  ’cause  I  can’t  spit  no  farther  as  ye; 
’cause  I’m  a  Sheenie  meself  now.” 

“Ho!  ho!  who  made  yer  a  Sheenie?  What 
for  do  yer  want  to  be  a  Sheenie  for?  Listen 
to  that  Irish  Betzimer!” 

“Bet  yer  now,”  replied  Denny  as  clincher, 
“I  can’t  spit  farther  as  any  o’  yez!  Let’s 
try  now.” 

He  made  Ike  and  Sam  follow  him  to  the 
identical  tree  before  which  he  had  tri¬ 
umphed  over  them  in  an  earlier  competi¬ 
tion,  to  the  glory  of  the  Irish. 

In  his  heart  Denny  had  to  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  there  was  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  performances  of  Ike  and  Sam, 
i  after  he  had  seen  them  try.  But  that  was 

1  neither  here  nor  there.  The  point  was  that 

I  he  must  not  do  better  than  they. 
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“Now,”  he  cried,  after  pretending  to  work 
very  hard  to  overreach  them,  “didn’t  I 
told  yer  I  couldn’t  do  it  no  farther  as  ye!” 

Ike  and  Sam  looked  on  each  other  some¬ 
what  mystified.  They  could  not  quite  un¬ 
derstand  what  had  happ>ened;  but  they  had 
the  hazy  idea  in  their  heads  that  the  entire 
affair  was  based  on  the  assumed  truth  that 
Sheenies  could  not  spit  as  far  as  Goyim. 
And  so  they  asked  of  Denny: 

“But  why  do  yer  say  that  we  can’t  spit 
as  far  as  the  Irish?” 

They  might  have  remembered  what 
Denny  had  told  them  before;  but  they  had 
paid  no  heed  to  it  at  the  time.  And  Denny 
was  right  glad  to  tell  them  again,  for  it 
gave  him  opportunity  to  emphasize  his  con¬ 
version,  and  he  answered  thoughtfully: 

“’Cause  our  Lord  cursted  we  Sheenies; 
that’s  why.” 

“Ho!  ho!  Listen  to  that  Irish  Betzimer! 
He  calls  hisself  a  Sheenie!” 

“Can’t  I  be  a  Sheenie  if  I  likes?” 

“Can’t  we  be  Irish  if  we  likes?” 

“No,  ye  can’t;  ’cause  yez  don’  come  from 
Ireland.  But  I  can  be  a  Sheenie;  ’cause  it 
makes  no  difference  where  them  comes 
from.” 

“But  ye  ain’t  no  Sheenie,  ’cause  yer 
sister  throws  Tselems  over  herself.” 

With  her  usual  alertness  and  eagerness  to 
demonstrate  her  attainments  whenever  her 
name  was  called  into  question,  Minnie  was 
in  a  moment  ready  to  “b’ess  mese’f.” 
Denny  promptly  put  back  her  hand  with  a 
little  slap. 

“No,  Minnie,”  he  said,  “don’  let  ’em  see 
ye  make  the  sign  o’  the  cross  no  more; 
’cause  we  is  Sheenies,  an’  we  hates  to  see 
Tselems.” 

Ike  and  Sam  became  thoughtful.  Denny 
was  making  his  impression.  There  was 
bound  to  be  something  in  all  he  had  said. 
Still,  the  situation  was  not  quite  plain  to 
them. 

“But  how  can  ye  be  a  Sheenie,”  began 
Sam  in  earnest,  “when  yer  name  is  Denny 
Nolan,  which  is  reg’ler  Irish  Betzimer?” 

“Never  mind,”  put  in  Ike,  who  felt  him¬ 
self  entitled  to  know  things,  because  he  had 
an  uncle  who  made  knee-pants  for  a  man 
that  was  president  of  a  synagogue.  “They 
can  give  him  a  new  name.” 

“No,”  Denny  hastened  to  declare,  “I 
ain’t  goin’  to  change  me  name,  ’cause  it 
was  the  priest  gave  it  to  me  in  Ballin¬ 
temple.” 
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“But  ye’ll  have  to,”  contended  Sam,  “or  him  that  becoming  a  Sheenie  shouldn’t  call 
ye  can’t  be  no  Sheenie.”  for  such  a  sacrifice.  The  proposition  would 

Denny  looked  doubtful.  It  seemed  to  bear  thinking  over. 
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ONE  BOY  AFTER  ANOTHER  STARTED  OFF  WITH  A  BUNDLE  UNDER  HIS  ARM. 
THEY  RAN  AS  IF  FOR  THEIR  LIFE;  AS  IF  A  KETTLEFUL  OF  BOILING  WATER 
HAD  BEEN  EMPTIED  OVER  THEM. 
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It  was  drawing  near  noon.  From  the  dis¬ 
tance  came  piercing  through  the  air  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  newsboys  calling  out  the  Yiddish 
pap>ers,  steaming  hot  from  the  press. 

“Ho — Steigen-Fleigen — ho!” 

“Ho — Heltzer-Peltzer — ho!” 

“Ho — GoUsganof — ho !” 

They  were  familiar  sounds  to  Denny’s 
ear.  He  had  long  since  learned  by  heart  the 
names  of  the  three  Yiddish  pap>ers,  though 
it  was  only  now  he  noted  that  you  had  to 
sing  out  “Ho!”  when  you  were  in  business. 
And  he  was  going  to  remember  it. 

Selling  Sheenie  papers  was  a  much  pleas¬ 
anter  way  of  becoming  a  Sheenie  than  giv¬ 
ing  up  a  good  Irish  name  that  the  priest  had 
given  you. 

But  there  was  still  the  old  difficulty. 
Minnie  stood  in  the  way.  He  had  to  mind 
Minnie  all  day  long  w^e  the  mother  was 
away  at  work;  and  he  could  never  think  of 
bringing  Minnie  along  with  him.  She 
would  be  trampled  under  foot  in  the  great 
scramble  on  East  Broadway  while  they  were 
waiting  to  get  the  papers  from  the  man  in 
the  basement.  And  Minnie  wouldn’t  be  no 
use  nohow;  girls  never  is;  and  Minnie  was 
too  little,  and  she  could  not  run  with  him; 
for  you  have  to  run  very  fast  as  soon  as  you 
get  your  bundle  of  pap>ers. 

Still,  with  his  eye  for  weeks  past  so  long¬ 
ingly  set  upon  the  possibility  of  his  selling 
Sheenie  papers,  Denny  was  not  without 
knowing  certain  little  things.  He  knew  that 
at  least  once  in  the  week  the  paf>ers  came 
out  at  ten  o’clock  at  night;  and  that  was 
Friday  night. 

It  has  yet  to  be  found  out  why  the  Satur¬ 
day  papers  would  not  come  out  at  twelve 
noon,  the  same  as  all  the  other  days  in  the 
week.  Unless  it  was  because  Saturday  was 
the  Jewish  Sabbath;  but  the  Yiddish  editors 
were  too  high-minded  to  pretend  to  yield 
to  the  merest  figment. 

But  the  fact  so  essential  to  Denny  No¬ 
lan’s  purposes  remained.  The  wizards  of 
the  editorial  room  made  the  world  begin  its 
Saturday’s  stunts  from  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  Friday;  and  at  ten  o’clock  in 
the  night  they  had  them  ready  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  the  public,  at  a  penny  apiece. 

Let  them  beware,  those  good  souls  that 
are  so  given  to  lamenting  the  backwardness 
of  the  East  Side.  You  would  not  say  that  a 
man  that  woke  up  on  Saturday  morning  with 
the  day’s  news  already  digested  from  over¬ 
night  was  behind  the  times. 


Denny  had  four  brown  cents  in  his  sav¬ 
ings-bank;  and  it  was  a  pity  he  had  not  a 
fifth  one;  for  then  he  could  have  gone  to 
East  Broadway  on  Friday  night  and  secured 
his  dozen  papers.  The  man  in  the  basement 
that  handed  out  the  papers  to  the  boys 
would  not  look  at  'you  under  a  nickel;  and 
Denny  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  did  not 
want  to  ask  his  mother  for  the  other  cent. 
It  b  the  price  of  indep>endence  to  be  hard  up. 
Denny  wanted  to  do  things  all  of  hisself, 
without  nobody  to  give  him  no  help;  and  he 
had  a  weakness  for  springing  surprises  upon 
those  he  loved.  It  would  be  fine  to  be  able 
to  lay  seven  round  cents  in  his  mother’s  lap, 
the  profit  from  the  dozen  papers,  and  then 
stand  and  watch  the  mixed  expression  of  de¬ 
light  and  mystification  on  her  face. 

It  was  a  sweltering  Friday  night.  All 
along  the  footwalks  on  East  Broadway  half- 
clothed  men,  and  women  in  loose  kimonos, 
with  overcharged  bosoms  that  wobbled  and 
danced  at  the  slightest  motion  of  the  body, 
sat  in  rows  on  chairs  digesting  the  heavy 
Sabbath  meal.  From  ^ward  Park,  that 
open-air  drawing-room  of  the  Ghetto,  came 
struggling  above  the  din  from  the  crowd 
the  last  strains  of  some  Yiddish  melody 
from  the  band  provided  every  Friday  night 
by  a  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  city  gov¬ 
ernment.  And  mingl^  with  those  brazen 
notes  was  now  the  rattle  from  the  machinery 
printing  the  Sabbath  papers  on  the  opp)o- 
site  side  of  the  street.  Great  crowds 
watched  the  machines  at  work;  and  the 
doors  were  already  besieged  by  the  news¬ 
boys  waiting  to  get  their  pap>ers. 

Denny  Nolan  stood  forlorn  in  the  rear, 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  doing  there 
with  his  four  pennies.  Presently  the  first 
bundle  of  papers  made  its  appearance 
through  the  door,  and  ten  dozen  thin  arms 
wildly  stretched  out  for  it.  The  fearful 
scramble  began,  and  immediately  one  boy 
after  another  started  off  with  a  bundle  under 
his  arm.  They  ran  as  if  for  their  life;  as 
if  a  kettleful  of  boiling  water  had  been 
emptied  over  them  somewhere  from  the 
editorial  windows  overhead. 

Denny  stood  aside  watching  and  learning. 
He  learned  that  you  don’t  have  to  sell  the 
pap>ers  as  soon  as  you  get  them.  First  you 
take  them  and  run  with  them;  run  as  fast  as 
your  legs  can  carry  you;  and  you  don’t 
look  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  and  never  mind 
the  odd  hands  that  are  held  out  to  you  by 
the  way  for  papers.  You  just  run  and  howl 
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—howl  hard,  with  a  big  “Ho!”  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  a  little  “ho!”  at  the  end.  Then 
you  start  coming  back  slowly,  and  settle 
down  to  business. 

“Ho — Steigen-Fleigen — ho!” 

“Ho — Heltzer-Peltzer — ho!” 
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market,  and  he  must  turn  to  the  middle¬ 
man.  Denny  opened  up  negotiations  with 
one  of  the  newsboys  to  let  him  have  eight 
papers  for  his  four  pennies.  The  boy  began 
with  the  offer  of  five  and  ended  up  with 
seven.  A  second  thought,  however,  came  to 


SINCE  WE  MUST  MAKE  ALLOWANCE  FOR  WRITERS  WHO  CAN  NOT  WRITE,  THE  LEAST 
WE  MAY  DO  FOR  NEWSBOYS  IS  TO  ALLOW  THEM  NOT  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  READ.” 


Things  had  quieted  down.  The  boys 
were  now  back  with  their  papers,  hanging 
around  Seward  Park,  hungnly  casting  their 
eyes  about,  and  now  and  then  tamely  calling 
out  the  name  of  the  paper,  without  any 
“ho!”  at  all.  That  was  it;  you  say  “Ho!” 
only  while  you  are  on  the  run;  not  when  you 
want  to  sell  them.  Denny  had  to  know 
that  yet. 

It  was  the  usual  way  of  the  world.  The 
small  merchant  can  not  come  to  the  best 


Denny,  and  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  in¬ 
vesting  one’s  entire  capital  in  one  throw. 
He  would  need  to  retain  at  least  one  penny 
as  reserve  fund;  and  so  in  the  end  Denny 
had  under  his  arm  seven  papers,  in  exchange 
for  his  three  pennies. 

He  ran  through  Hester  Street  and  back 
through  Division  Street,  and  he  did  just  one 
better  than  any  of  the  other  boys.  For 
Denny  never  knew  that  there  was  no  Satur¬ 
day  issue  of  the  orthodox  GoUsganof,  and  so 
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he  was  howling  out  all  the  three  as  he  kept 
on  running: 

“Ho — Steigen-FUigen — ho! 

*^YLo—HeU%er-PeUzar—\io\ 

“Ho — Gottsganof — ho!” 

In  Division  Street  Denny  paused  before 
the  Caf6  Kabtzonia,  where  the  East  Side 
intellectuals  gathered  of  nights  and  drank 
tea  with  lemon,  and  ate  tsimes-nahit,  and 
formed  into  factions  in  the  editorial  quar¬ 
rels  between  the  Steigen-Fleigen  and  the 
Heltzer-Peltzer,  and  went  home  hoarse. 

.Denny  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  place 
to  begin  business,  with  so  many  people  that 
wore  glasses. 

“Papers!  —  papers!  —  Heltzer-Peltzer!  — 
Steigen-Fleigen!  —  Gottsganof!” 

He  went  the  round  of  the  crowded  tables, 
holding  out  a  paper  before  each,  but  nobody 
heeded  him.  There  had  been  a  hundred 
and  ten  boys  in  before  him,  doing  the  same 
thing  and  going  the  same  way.  The  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Caf6  Kabtzonia  did  not  buy 
pap>ers.  They  helped  to  make  them,  for  the 
greater  number  of  them,  and  the  rest  had 
cousins  who  did;  and  those  that  had  not 
were  playwrights  and  were  above  reading 
papers. 

However,  near  the  door  on  his  way  out 
it  was  Denny’s  luck  to  attract  a  keen-eyed, 
sharp-nosed  gentleman;  and  he  must  have 
had  a  fine  ear,  too,  to  hear  Denny’s  voice 
amid  the  deafening  din. 

“Give  me  the  Gottsganof”  he  said  to 
Denny,  with  a  sly  leer  at  the  elderly  man 
beside  him. 

Denny  offered  him  all  his  seven  papers, 
to  let  him  pick  out  the  Gottsganof. 

“Wos  hHssU  Is  this  the  way  you  sell 
papers?  Can’t  you  read?” 

“Verstehst  du  mich”  put  in  wdth  solemn 
deliberation  the  elderly  man,  who  had  once 
been  on  the  staff  of  an  anarchist  paper,  and 
was  now  a  kosher  butcher,  “since  we  must 
make  allowance  for  writers  who  can  not 
write,  the  least  we  may  do  for  newsboys  is 
to  allow  them  not  to  be  able  to  read.” 

“Gu/  arein  gekibetzt — ha!”  roared  the  three 
other  gentlemen  sitting  at  the  same  table, 
pointing  a  derisive  forefinger  at  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  keen  features,  who  was  a  staff 
writer  of  the  Heltzer-Peltzer. 

Denny  had  in  the  meantime  observed 
that  the  name  of  the  paper  was  given  in 
•  English  characters  in  addition  to  the  great 
big  Yiddish  letters.  He  now  quickly  ran 
his  eye  over  the  front  page  of  each  of  the 


seven  papers;  and  they  were  all  Steigen- 
Fleigens. 

“I  ain’t  got  no  Gottsganof”  Denny  said 
disconsolately. 

"Nu”  replied  the  Heltzer-Peltzer  man, 
with  triumphant  gesticulation,  “why  do 
you  cry  ‘Gottsganof?  Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I’ll  do  with  you:  bring  me  in  the  Gottsganof 
and  I’ll  give  you  a  nickel  for  it.” 

Denny  took  him  at  his  word  and  ran  out 
in  quest  of  a  Gottsganof  from  some  news¬ 
stand.  In  an  enterprise  of  this  sort  it  was 
worth  while  investing  one’s  last  cent. 

In  a  moment  Denny  returned  with  the 
paper  and  laid  it  expectantly  before  the 
man. 

“He . —  hei  —  sunninue!”  the  man  said. 
“This  b  Friday’s  number.  I  meant  to¬ 
night’s  paper,  for  Saturday,  you  little 
peasant-head,  you.” 

Denny  thought  him  only  right,  and  that 
the  man  of  the  new's-stand  had  cheated  him, 
and  so  he  took  the  paper  to  go  back  and 
have  it  exchanged. 

The  other  men  in  pity  stopped  him. 

“Epes  looks  he  out  a  strange  sort  of  boy,” 
they  said  in  an  undertone  among  them¬ 
selves,  viewing  Denny  up  and  down  in  his 
bare  head  and  feet  and  his  sleeveless  old 
coat  reaching  down  to  the  ground. 

“What  guberny  do  you  come  from,  sun- 
ninue?”  they  asked  of  Denny,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  fresh  from  Russia. 

“I  ain’t  come  from  no  guberny,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “I  comes  from  Ballintemple.” 

.  “Where  is  Ballintemple?” 

“I  ain’t  Irish  no  more,”  Denny  answered 
with  a  nervous  shaking  of  the  head. 

“Nu,  what’s  there  not  to  understand?” 
remarked  the  kosher  butcher,  seeing  the 
curious  looks  on  the  faces  of  the  others. 
“His  father  must  have  come  over  from  Ire¬ 
land.  I  saw  an  Irish  Jew  before.  Nu, 
Reb  Itzick,”  he  turned  mockingly  to  the 
man  that  had  given  Denny  all  the  trouble, 
“seit  tneich’l,  the  nickel!” 

“Yes,  yes,  the  nickel,  Itzick’l,  the  nickel!” 
the  other  men  took  up  the  cry.  They  liked 
Denny,  and  they  meant  to  see  him  righted. 
“Give  the  boy  the  nickel — arauf  tniCn 
nickel,  Itzick  lebenl” 

And  so  Denny  was  now'  a  penny  to  the 
good  over  and  above  his  original  capital; 
he  owmed  a  nickel;  and  he  had  seven  papers 
for  nothing.  And  he  had  only  just  his  own 
wisdom  to  thank  for  it.  It  was  good  to  be 
Denny  Nolan. 
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Before  he  turned  in  home  that  night  he 
sold  two  more  papers  on  the  street.  And 
maybe  you  would  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
he  sold  the  remaining  five  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  and  quite  at  his  leisure,  as  he  wan¬ 
dered  with  them  under  his  arm  in  Jackson 
Street  Park,  in  company  with  Minnie  and 
Glup. 

“Guess  what  I’ve  got  for  ye,  mama,”  Denny 
said  to  his  mother  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  as  she  sat  on  a  low  three-legg^  stool 
snatching  a  brief  interval  of  rest  between  a 
long  day’s  scrubbing  of  other  people’s  floors 
and  her  own  household  duties,  while  the 
kettle  was  boiling  for  supper.  Denny  held 
out  to  her  a  significant  closed  fist,  and  his 
face  was  lit  up  with  pride  and  eager  ex¬ 
pectancy. 

“I’ve  got  money  for  ye,  a  whole  heap  o’ 
money!”  he  added  presently,  as  the  mother 
failed  to  guess. 

And  thereupon  he  laid  six  brown  pennies 
in  her  lap.  Of  the  tw'elve  pennies  he  now 


owned  he  wanted  to  keep  five  for  a  dozen 
of  papers  for  next  Friday  night,  and  one 
penny  as  reserve  fund.  He  did  not  forget 
how  important  it  was  to  keep  a  reserve  fund 
when  you  were  in  business,  and  what  it  had 
done  for  him  the  first  Friday  night. 

“Where  did  you  get  ’em,  dearie?”  the 
mother  asked;  and  her  curiosity  made 
Denny  a  very  proud  little  man. 

“I  eameded  ’em,  mama;  I  eameded  ’em 
selling  papers.  Ain’t  I  beginnin’  to  get  big 
now,  mama?  Ye  said  wanst  I  was  to  earn 
good  money  when  I  gets  big,  an’  I  brings 
daddy  home,  an’  ye  won’t  have  to  go  to 
work  no  more.” 

“Oh,  then,  may  the  Lord  spare  ye  to  me, 
my  big,  big  breadwinner!”  the  mother  said, 
hugging  him  and  kissing  his  head  almost 
at  each  word. 

“An’  I’m  goin’  to  make  more  next  Friday 
night,”  Denny  assured  her,  “’cause  I’ve  got 
a  nickel  left  to  buy  a  whole  dozen  from  the 
man  in  the  basement.  I’ll  be  givin’  ye 
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seven  pennies  next  Saturday,  ye’ll  see.  An’ 
mebbe  I  gets  another  nickel  for  a  GoUsganof, 
if  I  sees  die  man  again.” 

If  you  promise  to  be  good  and  love 
Denny,  you  may  yet  hear  whether  or  no  he 
ever  went  back  to  selling  Sheenie  papers; 
but  you  are  to  be  told  for  the  present  that 
he  did  not  sell  any  the  following  Friday 
night.  Something  happened  toward  the  end 
of  the  week  to  interrupt  Denny’s  career. 

Mrs.  Nolan  came  home  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  more  tired  than  usual.  And  as  she 
lay  down  on  the  bed  for  a  brief  rest,  after 
giving  the  children  their  suppier,  a  taxicab 
drew  up  before  the  house,  and  a  young  man 
and  a  very  beautiful  yoimg  woman,  both  in 
smart  traveling  dress,  came  out  and  in¬ 
quired  of  the  little  girls  on  the  stoop  for 
Mrs.  Nolan.  All  of  them  started  at  once  to 
run  up  the  three  flights  of  stairs  leading  to 
Mrs.  Nolan’s  back  room,  and  all  of  them 
knocked  on  the  door  together,  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  serve  visitors  of  unusual  distinction. 
And  that  was  how  Mrs.  Nolan  jumped  out 
of  bed  in  a  fright,  before  she  could  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  appearance  of  so  strange- 
looking  a  couple  in  her  place. 

“You  are  Mrs.  Nolan?”  the  young  man 
began  in  a  soft,  reassuring  voice,  taking  her 
hand.  “Well,  I  promised  your  husband  to 
come  and  look  you  up  when  we  landed.  My 
name  is  Shanahan - ” 

“Oh,  laws!”  Mrs.  Nolan  broke  in,  her  face 
reddening,  while  she  looked  aroimd  in  dis¬ 
tress  at  the  disorder  in  the  room.  “If  I 
only  knowed  five  minits  afore  ye  came!” 

“Oh,  give  her  to  me,  Mrs.  Nolan — do 
give  her  to  me!”  the  yoxmg  lady  suddenly 
exclaimed,  with  that  spirited  animation 
that  comes  to  young  women  when  they  are 
entirely  happy.  “Josey  dear,  look,”  she 
added,  “isn’t  she  the  sweetest  little  thing 
God  ever  made!” 

She  snatched  up  Minnie  in  her  neat  little 
white  dress,  and  brown  shoes,  and  pink 
ribbon  in  her  hair,  and  took  complete  pos¬ 
session  of  her  in  her  arms. 

It  took  away  Mrs.  Nolan’s  embarrass¬ 
ment  as  with  a  hand,  and  she  was  all  smiles 
and  gratitude.  But  it  made  Glup  doubtful; 
and  Glup  sat  up  like  a  dog  and  glared  at  the 
intruder  that  wanted  to  kidnap  Minnie, 
only  Glup  did  not  know  how  to  do  the  bark¬ 
ing;  but  she  had  the  feeling. 

“An’  I  suppose  I’ll  be  sayin’  this  is  young 
Mrs.  Shanahan  now,”  Mrs.  Nolan  began, 
addressing  the  young  man,  with  a  nod  of  the 


head  toward  his  beautiful  consort.  “An’ 
may  the  good  Lord  bless  ye  an’  sp>are  ye 
long  to  each  other,  for  a  handsomer  an’ 
kinder  couple  never  could  be  joined  by 
priest  nor  parson.  Thank  ye,  kindly,  Mr. 
Shanahan,  sir,  an’  ye  too,  Mrs.  Shanahan, 
ma’am,  for  bein’  so  good  to  me — an’  look 
at  me  not  having  wan  dacent  chair  to  offer 
yez.  An’  may  I  ask  ye  how  is  himself,  Mr. 
Shanahan,  if  ye  plaze,  sir?” 

“Your  husband  is  very  well,  indeed,  and 
he  counts  on  your  being  with  him  together 
before  very  long.  Is  this  the  boy  he  has  so 
often  been  sp>eaking  about?  How  do  you 
do,  little  man?”  He  shook  hands  with 
Denny  and  patted  him  on  the  head. 

“So  he  didn’t  lose  his  job,  after  all?” 
Mrs.  Nolan  remarked  expectantly. 

“Well,”  Mr.  Shanahan  returned,  drawl¬ 
ing,  “he  did,  but  he  has  got  a  fresh  job  that 
he  seems  to  like  much  better.  Here” — he 
presently  turned  to  Deimy — “run  down  and 
tell  the  man  in  the  cab  we  are  ready.” 

Before  long  an  awkward  clatter  was 
heard  on  the  stairs.  And  that  was  Patrick 
Joseph  Nolan  with  his  cork  leg,  and  with 
Denny  sitting  on  his  shoulder. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shanahan  discreetly  with¬ 
drew  and  went  back  to  their  cab;  and  you 
can  not  be  told  what  occurred  between 
Patrick  Joseph  Nolan  and  his  family  for 
the  first  ten  minutes.  Even  Glup  lost  her 
head  and  was  cutting  capers  such  as  you 
never  would  believe  a  lame  cat  could.  And 
Glup’s  heart  went  out  entirely  to  the  cork 
leg.  She  had  arched  her  ba^  as  high  as 
it  would  go  and  she  was  rubbing  her  side 
against  the  cork  leg,  and  singing  to  herself 
all  the  time  in  a  deep  imdertone. 

“See  what  it  is  to  have  connections  with 
the  quality,”  Patrick  Joseph  remarked  to  his 
wife,  filling  his  first  pipe.  “They  wouldn’t 
le’me  pass  Ellis  Island  with  me  two  strong 
arms  that’s  fit  an’  willin’  to  do  the  toughest 
kind  o’  work.  But  the  moment  a  gintleman 
o’  quality  comes  behind  ye,  an’  sez  to  the 
immigration  oflBicers,  sez  he:  ‘Let  him 
alone,  he  is  me  valley,’  sez  he,  ‘I’ve  engaged 
him  for  me  valley,’  sez  he,  ‘an’  ye  must  let 
him  pass,’  sez  he — then  they  lets  ye  pass 
with  a  bow  an’  a  smile,  if  ye  hadn’t  a  leg  nor 
a  hand  left  at  all,  at  all,  an’  ax  no  custshuns. 
That’s  what  Master  Joe  done  for  me.  He’s 
made  me  his  valley.” 

“Daddy,”  said  Deimy  aside,  throwing  his 
father  a  sly  look,  “is  ‘valley’  what  they  calls 
a  Sheenie  in  Ballintemple?” 
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E  ARE  not  out  of  the  wood, 
but  hop>e  dawns,  as  indeed 
it  should  for  me  when  I 
find  myself  so  wonderfully 
served.  OflScers  and  men  are 
singing  chanties  over  their  arduous  work; 
Williams  is  working  in  sweltering  heat  be¬ 
hind  the  boiler  to  get  the  door  made  in  the 
bulkhead:  not  a  single  one  has  lost  his  good 
spirits.” 

Slowly  the  gale  abated,  and  though  the 
sea  was  still  mountainously  high  the  ship 
labored  less  heavily,  and  took  in  less  water. 
Bailing  continued  in  two-hour  shifts.  By 
ten  p.  M.  the  hole  in  the  engine-room  bulk¬ 
head  was  completed  “and  Lieutenant 
Evans,  wriggling  over  the  coal,  found  his 
way  to  the  pump-shaft  and  down  it.  He 
soon  cleared  the  suction  and  to  the  joy  of 
all  a  good  stream  of  water  came  from  the 
pump  for  the  first  time.” 

Though  the  pump  choked  again  several 
times,  doubt  had  ended;  and  with  no  sec¬ 
ond  gale  to  follow  immediately,  the  ship 
went  on  her  way  with  the  loss  of  two  p>onies, 
one  dog,  sixty-five  gallons  of  petrol,  and  a 
case  of  the  biologists’  alcohol. 

Thence  it  was  a  matter  of  “fighting  her 
way  south”  through  heavy  seas  and  another 
gale  till  the  ice  was  sighted  on  December  9 
and  the  pack  entered  on  December  10. 
With  baffling  winds  and  cross  currents,  and 
the  need  of  husbanding  coal  and  only  steam¬ 
ing  when  at  last  favorable  leads  opened  out, 
they  were  kept  prisoners  for  twenty  days — 
“an  exasperating  game.  Great  patience  is 
the  only  panacea  for  our  ill  case.”  Men 
could  get  exercise  by  taking  out  their  skis 
on  the  floes,  but  the  long  confinement 
promised  ill  for  the  ponies’  condition. 

An  odd  entertainment  on  the  floes  was 
afforded  by  the  big  Adelie  penguins.  “The 
latest  amusement  is  to  sing  songs  to  them. 


The  music  is  supposed  to  charm  them,  and 
it  app)ears  that  a  party  on  our  ‘long  deten¬ 
tion  floe’  entertained  a  group  of  penguins 
with  chanties  for  quite  a  long  time  and,  as 
declared  by  the  party,  to  much  mutual  sat¬ 
isfaction.”  Wilson  later  tried  this  lure  in 
order  to  capture  some  specimens.  They 
came  toward  him  when  he  was  singing  and 
ran  away  again  when  he  stopped,  seeming 
to  be  exceptionally  shy  young  birds,  but 
attracted  to  the  ship  by  a  fearful  curiosity. 

The  bright  side  of  our  long  delay  was 
that  every  one  was  ready  to  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost.  Cheerfulness  and  good-fel¬ 
lowship  reigned,  in  calm  or  storm. 

Between  a  storm  and  a  storm,  the  re¬ 
lease  from  the  long  captivity  came  almost 
suddenly,  and  a  little  before  midnight  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  Mount  Sabine 
could  be  seen  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 
away.  The  new  year — 1911 — was  ushered 
in  by  a  glorious  day,  when  a  man  could 
read  and  bask  in  the  sun  at  eleven  F.  m., 
and  on  January  2  Mount  Erebus,  their  fiery 
landmark,  rose  into  view,  though  still  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles  distant. 

The  large  island  on  which  stand  Mounts 
Erebus  and  Terror  is  roughly  triangular  in 
shape,  its  sides  from  forty  to  forty-five 
miles  long,  facing  northeast,  south,  and 
west.  The  northern  apex,  first  reached,  is 
Cape  Bird;  steering  to  the  left  or  southeast, 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  is  Cape 
Crozier,  where  the  great  Ice  Barrier  comes 
down  to  the  sea,  its  front  extending  well 
over  four  hundred  miles  to  the  east.  Steer¬ 
ing  to  the  west,  the  ship  enters  McMurdo 
Sound  (see  map  on  page  99),  between  the 
island  and  the  Western  Mountains  on  the 
mainland  opposite.  At  the  southern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  this  side  of  the  island  is  the  long  pro¬ 
montory  of  Cape  Armitage,  with  Hut  Point, 
where  Scott’s  Discovery  wintered  in  1902. 
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From  this,  some  five  miles  of  sea-ice  leads  the  ship,  and  our  two  Esquimau  dogs  were 
up  to  the  flank  of  the  Barrier,  which  backs  tether^  to  this.  I  did  not  think  of  con- 
on  the  mountain  range  of  the  continent  and  necting  the  movements  of  the  whales  with 
spreads  at  its  foot,  and  was  to  be  traversed  this  fact,  and,  seeing  them  so  close,  I 
for  nearly  four  hundred  miles  south  to  the  shouted  to  Ponting,  who  was  standing 
point  where  a  gap  in  the  soaring  ramparts  abreast  of  the  ship.  He  seized  his  camera 
is  made  by  the  Beardmore  Glacier.  and  ran  toward  the  floe  edge  to  get  a  close 

The  Discovery  winter  quartets  were  un-  picture  of  the  beasts,  which  had  momenta- 
desirable,  being  exposed  to  the  winds  that  rily  disappeared.  The  next  moment  the 
swept  the  Barrier  to  the  south  of  the  island  whole  floe  under  him  and  the  dogs  heaved 
and  Cape  Crozier,  as  well  as  less  accessible  up  and  split  into  fragments:  whale  after 
to  a  relief  ship.  Cape  Crozier  offered  many  whale  rose  under  the  ice,  setting  it  rocking 
advantages,  but  landing  would  have  taken  fiercely.  One  could  hear  the  ‘booming’ 
weeks.  Then  came  the  first  good  fortfine  of  noise  as  the  whales  rose  under  the  ice  and 
the  exjjedition.  An  ideal  spot — Cape  Evans  struck  it  with  their  backs.  Luckily,  Pont- 
— was  found  a  quarter  of  the  way  up  the  ing  kept  his  feet  and  was  able  to  fly  to  se- 
west  coast:  sheltered  from  the  worst  winds,  curity.  By  an  extraordinary  chance  also 
and  with  a  natural  landing  stage  in  the  the  splits  had  been  made  around  and  be- 
shape  of  a  level  floe  one  and  a  quarter  tween  the  dogs  so  that  neither  of  them  fell 
miles  wide,  still  firm  and  fast  before  the  full  into  the  water. 

summer  break-up.  “Then  it  was  clear  that  the  whales 

In  eight  days  the  disembarkation  was  shared  our  astonishment,  for  one  after  an- 
complete,  the  hut  habitable,  though  not  other  their  huge,  hideous  heads  shot  verti- 
actually  finished,  the  stores  in  apple-pie  cally  into  the  air  through  the  cracks  which 
order,  and  Bowers,  the  organizing  genius,  they  had  made.  As  they  reared  them  to  a 
able  to  lay  his  hand  on  anything  required,  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  (killers  run  to 
The  thirty-two  dogs  and  seventeen  ponies,  twenty  feet  long)  it  was  possible  to  see 
refreshed,  even  skittish,  sometimes  upset-  their  tawny  head  markings,  their  small, 
ting  their  drivers  and  loads,  hauled  load  glistening  eyes,  and  their  terrible  array  of 
after  load  across  the  ice  and  up  the  beach,  teeth,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  terrify- 
Some  of  the  party  took  ten  journeys  in  the  ing  in  the  world.  There  can  not  be  a  doubt 
day — making  twenty-five  mUes.  The  sp>eed  that  they  looked  up  to  see  what  had  hap- 
with  which  all  was  completed  was  the  con-  pened  to  Ponting  and  the  dogs.  The  latter 
sequence  of  the  previous  months  of  care.  were  horribly  frightened,  and  strained  at 
Only  one  catastrophe  marred  the  perfec-  their  chains,  whining.  The  head  of  one 
tion  of  the  work.  The  thawing  of  the  ice  killer  must  certainly  have  been  within  five 
proceeded  rapidly.  One  of  the  three  motor-  feet  of  one  of  the  dogs, 
sledges  broke  through  a  soft  patch  where  “After  this,  whether  they  thought  the 
all  had  been  well  a  few  hours  before,  and  game  insignificant  or  whether  they  missed 
went  to  the  bottom,  happily  without  loss  Ponting,  is  uncertain,  but  the  terrifying 
of  life.  creatures  passed  on  to  other  hunting.” 

And  it  was  possible  to  rescue  both  the  dogs, 
.\TTACKED  BY  WHALES  and,  almost  more  important,  to  save  five 

or  six  tons  of  p>etrol  stacked  on  a  piece  of 
The  strangest  adventure  was  on  the  sec-  ice  now  split  off.  Such  singular  intelligence, 
ond  day  of  ^sembarkation.  Scott,  coming  combined  with  the  strength  to  break  ice 
on  deck  a  little  late,  for  he  had  had  a  spell  two  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  thereafter 
of  forty  hours  without  sleep,  saw  six  or  commanded  a  wary  respect, 
seven  killer-whales,  old  and  young,  skirting  No  sooner  were  all  ashore  than  prepara- 
the  fast  floe  edge  ahead  of  the  ship.  They  tions  began  for  the  first  depot-laying,  to 
seemed  excited  and  dived  rapidly,  almost  start  if  possible  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as 
touching  the  floe.  Suddenly  they  appeared  soon  as  the  ponies  were  in  condition.  Had 
astern,  raising  their  snouts  out  of  the  water.  Scott  been  surrounded  by  only  a  few  men  of 

“I  have  heard  weird  stories  of  these  courage,’  enthusiasm,  and  practical  capac- 

beasts,”  writes  Scott,  “but  had  never  asso-  ity,  it  would  have  been  much;  but  the  p)er- 
ciated  serious  danger  with  them.  Close  to  fection  of  working  struck  him  as  almost  too 

the  water’s  edge  lay  the  wire  stem-ropie  of  good  to  be  real — and,  to  give  but  one 
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sentence  of  praise  among  many:  “Indeed, 
it  is  hard  to  specialize  praise  where* every  one 
is  working  so  indefatigably  for  the  cause. 
Each  man  in  his  way  is  a  treasure.” 

Nearly  three  months  of  open  weather — 
from  January  24  to  April  13 — were  spent 
in  the  depot-laying  to  the  south,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  party  under  Griffith  Taylor, 
whom  “Wilson,  dear  chap,”  had  been  care¬ 
fully  coaching,  explored  and  gained  experi¬ 
ence  among  the  Western  Mountains. 

For  the  southern  party,  the  first  objec¬ 
tive  was  Hut  Point  on  Cape  Armitage, 
at  the  end  of  the  island.  The  approach 
was  by  the  “road”  of  fast  ice  along  the 
shore,  which  must  be  exp)ected  to  break  up 
in  a  few  days  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
A  few  miles  south  of  the  station  a  glacier 
descended  from  Mount  Erebus,  thrusting  a 
massive  tongue  into  the  open  water  of  the 
Sound.  The  track  went  of  necessity  over 
this  tongue,  and  the  way  up  and  down  was 
too  steep  for  laden 
ponies.  According¬ 
ly,  while  the  rest  of 
the  party  and  the 
stores  and  sledges 
were  conveyed  be¬ 
yond  the  tongue  by 
the  ship,  the  ponies 
were  led  afoot,  cross¬ 
ed  the  glacier,  and 
reached  the  farther 
floe  with  a  single 
mishap,  one  pony 
^ping  into  a  snow- 
covered  crack  and 
having  to  be  hauled 
out  with  ropes. 

Once  assembled 
on  the  farther  floe, 
the  party  set  off  in 
lively  style.  The 
task  was  first  to 
transport  the  eight 
tons  of  stores  from 
the  ship  to  a  secure 
point  on  the  perma¬ 
nent  ice  of  the  Bar¬ 
rier,  afterward  called 
Safety  Camp,  about 
six  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Hut  Point,  fourteen  from  the  ship,  and 
twenty-one  from  the  station,  before  the  ice 
should  break  up.  Then,  with  Safety  Camp 
as  home  base,  a  further  depot  could  be  laid 
to  the  south.  “Safety”  was  the  third  camp 


from  the  ship,  and  the  teams  made  a  three¬ 
fold  journey  between  camp  and  camp  to 
convey  all  the  stores. 

The  dogs  gave  rise  to  various  excitements, 
as  when  at  the  outset  they  started  on  hard 
ice  with  a  light  load — nothing  could  hold 
them,  and  they  dashed  off  over  everything 
to  the  imminent  peril  of  their  drivers;  or 
when,  as  Scott  was  returning  to  the  ship, 
they  caught  sight  of  a  whale  breaching  in 
the  thirty-foot  stretch  of  open  water  across 
their  path,  and  promptly  made  for  it.  “It 
was  all  we  could  do  to  stop  them  before  we 
reached  the  water. 

“The  ponies  gave  promise  of  being  ‘real 
good.’  .  .  .  They  work  with  extraordinary 
steadiness,  stepping  out  briskly  and  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  following  in  each  other’s  tracks. 
The  great  drawback  is  the  ease  with  which 
they  sink  in  soft  snow.”  Indeed,  when  con¬ 
ditions  suddenly  became  very  bad,  it  seemed 
best  to  spare  the  ponies:  to  bring  up  as 
much  of  the  last 
load  as  the  dogs 
could  draw  and 
leave  the  rest  of  the 
fodder  where  it 
stood,  on  the  Bar¬ 
rier,  but  one  and  a 
half  miles  short  of 
Safety  Camp. 

However,  the 
jx)nies  were  by  no 
means  tame  or  dull. 
One  spirited,  nerv¬ 
ous  fellow,  at  a 
morning  start,  got 
away  when  his  head 
was  left  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  charged 
through  the  camp  at 
a  gallop,  finally  can¬ 
noning  into  another 
sledge  and  breaking 
free.  Another,  led 
by  the  young  skiing 
expert  of  the  party, 
went  well  while  the 
ski-runner  was 
alongside;  but  when 
he  came  up  from  the 
back,  the  beast  was 
frightened  by  the  swish  of  the  ski,  and  fled, 
load  and  all,  faster  than  the  trained  ski- 
runner  in  pursuit. 

By  January  31,  fourteen  weeks’  stores 
(dating  from  the  25th)  for  man  and  beast 


nut  Koint  —  ccott  headqnarti 
Disccnery  expedition,  1901-1904. 

Cape  Royda  —  Shackleton  head¬ 
quarters  with  Nimrod,  1907-1909. 

Cape  Evans— Scott  headquarters 
with  Terra  Noea,  1910-1913. 

Amundsen's  headquarteis  with 
From,  1910-1912,  on  Ice  Barrier 
350  miles  east. 
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had  been  brought  up.  Scott’s  plan,  which 
he  now  unfolded,  was  to  go  forward  with 
five  weeks’  supplies,  depot  a  fortnight’s  sup¬ 
ply  after  traveling  twelve  or  thirteen  days, 
and  return  to  Safety  Camp.  This  would 
give  light  loads  all  round,  and  should  be 
feasible  if  the  surface  were  good. 

That  afternoon  all  was  ready  for  the 
start,  but  before  leaving  an  experiment  was 
made.  The  one  pair  of  horse  snowshoes 
was  tried  on  the  quiet  pony  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  “Weary  Willy.”  It  could  not  have 
been  expected  that  even  the  quietest  animal 
would  endure  them  without  long  practise, 
but  “the  effect  was  magical;  he  strolled 
around  as  though  walking  on  hard  ground 
in  places  where  he  had  floundered  wofully 
without  them.”  Here  was  the  chance  of 
doubling  the  length  of  the  journey.  Within 
half  an  hour  Wilson  and  Meares  were  off  to 
the  station,  twenty  miles  away,  in  hope  of 
getting  more  snowshoes;  they  returned 
next  day  empty-handed. 

The  ice  was  out — no  return  to  Cape  Ev¬ 
ans — no  pony  snowshoes — alas! 

On  February  2  the  actual  start  was 
made,  Atkinson,  with  a  sore  foot — result  of 
mistaken  zeal  in  not  early  confessing  to  a 
blister — being  compulsorily  left  behind, 
with  Crean  to  look  after  him.  As  soon  as 
they  could  travel,  they  were  to  go  back  to 
Cape  Evans,  returning  later  in  the  month 
to  meet  the  Southern  party  at  Safety  Camp. 

The  surface,  hard  in  parts,  was  soft  in 
others;  all  approved  their  leader’s  sugges¬ 
tion  to  march  at  night  with  the  hardest  sur¬ 
faces,  and  rest  with  greater  comfort  for  the 
ponies  in  the  warm  hours  of  the  day.  And 
so  they  moved  on  “through  the  eternal  si¬ 
lence  of  the  great  white  desert — the  vast 
silence  broken  only  by  the  mellow  sounds  of 
the  marching  column.” 

A  PONY  ON  SNOWSHOES 

In  the  deep  drifts  came  the  triumph  of 
the  sole  pair  of  snowshoes.  They  were  put 
on  the  big  pony;  he  walked  about  awk¬ 
wardly  for  a  few  minutes  only;  then  settled 
down,  was  harnessed,  and  led  the  way  easily 
over  the  mass  of  soft  snow  deep  drifted  in 
the  hollow  of  a  great  pressure  wave.  But 
as  the  worst  drifts  seemed  to  occur  only  in 
patches,  “our  course  is  to  pick  a  way  with 
the  surer-footed  beasts  and  keep  the  others 
back  till  the  road  has  been  tested.  What 
extraordinary  uncertainties  the  work  ex¬ 


hibits!  Every  day  some  new  fact  comes 
to  light,  some  new  obstacle  which  threatens 
the  gravest  obstruction.  I  suppose  this  is 
the  reason  which  makes  the  game  so  well 
worth  playing.” 

From  Safety  Camp  fifteen  marches  were 
made,  the  first  three  E.  S.  E.,  as  far  as 
Corner  Camp,  to  get  round  a  projecting  spur 
of  the  mountains,  dubbed  the  Bluff;  then 
due  south  to  One  Ton  Camp  in  latitude 
79.28^/^.  The  intention  had  been  to  plant 
tUs  depot  on  the  eightieth  parallel,  but 
three  days  had  been  lost  at  Comer  Camp 
by  reason  of  a  fierce  blizzard,  and  the 
ponies  were  beginning  to  feel  the  strain— 
chiefly,  it  seemed,  because  they  had  not  yet 
grown  thick  enough  coats  and  partly  on 
account  of  their  forty  days’  confinement 
in  the  ship. 

From  Camp  ii,  or  Bluff  Camp,  where  an 
intermediate  depot  had  been  made,  the  three 
weakest  beasts  were  sent  back  with  Ford 
and  Keohane,  under  Lieutenant  Evans, 
who  was  to  take  this  opportunity  of  making 
an  accurate  survey.  Nevertheless,  enough 
was  carried  forward  to  support  four  men 
for  seven  weeks,  besides  ponies  and  dogs. 

Incidents  of  the  journey  are  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  animals  and  the  Barrier 
surface. 

THE  “friend  of  MAN”  TURNS  SAVAGE 

“With  our  present  routine,  the  dogs  re¬ 
main  behind  for  an  hour  or  more,  trying  to 
hit  off  their  arrival  in  the  new  camp  soon 
after  the  ponies  have  been  picketed.  The 
teams  are  pulling  very  well,  Meares’s  espe¬ 
cially.  The  animals  are  getting  a  little 
fierce.  Two  white  dogs  in  Meares’s  team 
have  been  trained  to  attack  strangers.  They 
were  quiet  enough  on  board  ship,  but  now 
bark  fiercely  if  any  one  but  their  driver  ap¬ 
proaches  the  team.  They  suddenly  barked 
at  me  as  I  was  pointing  out  the  stopping- 
place  to  Meares;  and  Osman,  my  erstwhile 
friend,  swept  round  and  nipped  my  leg 
lightly.  I  had  no  stick,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  Meares  had  not  been  on  the  sledge, 
the  whole  team,  following  the  lead  of  the 
white  dogs,  would  have  been  at  me  in  a 
moment.  Hunger  and  fear  are  the  only 
realities  in  dog  life,  and  an  empty  stomach 
makes  a  fierce  dog.” 

It  was  strange  and  almost  alarming  to  see 
the  blind  workings  of  natural  instinct.  The 
dogs,  friendly  in  harness  or  at  rest,  were 
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suspicious  of  one  another  as  soon  as  food 
was  in  their  thoughts,  and  the  smallest 
circumstance  provoked  a  sudden  fight. 
Equally  sudden  were  the  fights  following  a 
“mix-up”  on  the  march:  a  quiet,  peaceable 
team  with  wagging  tails  one  moment,  and  the 
next  a  set  of  raging,  tearing,  fighting  devils. 

“It  is  such  stem  facts  that  resign  one  to 
the  sacrifice  of  animal  life  in  the  effort  to 
advance  such  human  projects  as  this.” 

One  day,  near  the  end  of  the  outward 
march,  the  pony  Weary  Willy,  true  to  his 
name,  had  lagg^  behind;  and  being  tired, 
slipped  and  fell.  A  dog-team  was  just  com¬ 
ing  up.  The  instant  they  saw  him  fall  they 
dash^  at  him  regardless  of  control.  Weary 
Willy  made  a  gallant  fight  of  it,  biting  and 
shaking  some  of  the  dogs  with  his  teeth,  but 
getting  much  bitten  himself,  though  by 
good  hap  not  seriously.  At  last  the  men 
beat  them  off,  breaking  ski  sticks  and  steer¬ 
ing-stick.  Yet  the  dogs  were  so  tough  that 
they  got  off  uninjured. 

THE  DAILY  ROUTINE 

The  regular  march  is  thus  described,  un¬ 
der  date  of  February  loth,  between  camps 
8  and  9:  “We  turn  out  of  our  sleeping-bags 
about  nine  p.  m.  Somewhere  about  11:30 
I  shout  to  the  soldier — Oates — ‘How  are 
things?’  There  is  a  response  suggesting 
readiness,  and  soon  after  figures  are  busy 
among  sledges  and  horses.  It  is  chilling 
work  for  the  fingers  and  not  too  warm  for 
the  feet.  The  rugs  come  off  the  animals, 
the  harness  is  put  on,  tents  and  camp 
equipment  are  lashed  on  the  sledges,  nose-, 
bags  filled  for  the  next  halt.  One  by  one  the 
animals  are  taken  off  the  picket  rope  and 
yoked  to  the  sledges.  Oates  watches  his 
animal  warily,  reluctant  to  keep  such  a 
nervous  creature  standing  in  'the  traces. 
If  one  is  prompt  one  feels  impatient  and 
fretful  while  watching  one’s  more  tardy  fel¬ 
lows.  Wilson  and  Meares  hang  about,  ready 
to  help  with  odds  and  ends. 

“Still  we  wait;  the  picketing  lines  must  be 
gathered  up,  a  few  pony  putties  need  adjust¬ 
ment,  a  party  has  been  slow  striking  tbeir 
tent.  With  numbed  fingers  on  one’s  horse’s 
bridle  and  the  animal  striving  to  turn  its 
head  from  the  wind,  one  feels  resentful. 

“At  last  all  is  ready.  One  says:  ‘All  right. 
Bowers,  go  ahead,’  and  Birdie  (for  such  was 
his  nickname)  leads  his  big  animal  forward, 
startmg,  as  he  continues,  at  a  steady  pace. 


The  horses  have  got  cold,  and  at  the  word 
they  are  off — the  soldier’s  and  one  or  two 
others  with  a  rush.  Finnesko  (fur  boots) 
give  a  poor  foothold  on  the  slippery  sastrugi 
(hardened  snow  waves),  and  for  a  minute 
or  two  drivers  have  some  diflSculty  in  main¬ 
taining  the  pace  on  their  feet.  Movement 
is  warming,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  column 
has  settled  itself  to  steady  marching. 

“The  pace  is  still  brisk,  the  light  bad, 
and  at  intervals  one  or  another  of  us  sud¬ 
denly  steps  on  a  slippery  patch  and  falls 
prone.  These  are  the  only  real  incidents  of 
the  march;  for  the  rest  it  passes  with  a 
steady  tramp  and  slight  variation  of  forma 
tion.  The  weaker  ptonies  drop  a  bit,  but  not 
far,  so  that  they  are  soon  up  in  line  again 
when  the  first  halt  is  made.  We  have  come 
to  a  single  halt  on  each  half-march.  Last 
night  it  was  too  cold  to  stop  long,  and 
a  very  few  minutes  found  us  on  the  go 
again. 

“As  the  end  of  the  half-march  approaches 
I  get  out  my  whistle.  Then  at  a  shrill  blast 
Bowers  wheels  slightly  to  the  left;  his  tent 
mates  lead  still  farther  out  to  get  the  dis¬ 
tance  for  the  picket  lines.  Oates  and  I  stop 
behind  Boweis  and  Evans,  the  two  other 
sledges  of  our  squad  behind  the  two  others 
of  Bowers’s.  So  we  are  drawn  up  in  camp 
formation.  The  picket  lines  are  run  across 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  advance  and 
secured  to  the  two  sledges  at  each  end. 
In  a  few  minutes  ponies  are  on  the  lines 
covered,  tents  up  again,  and  cookers  going. 

“Meanwhile  the  dog-drivers,  after  a  long, 
cold  wait  at  the  old  camp,  have  packed  the 
last  sledge  and  come  trotting  along  our 
tracks.  They  try  to  time  their  arrival  in 
the  new  camp  immediately  after  our  own 
and  generally  succeed  well.  The  mid¬ 
march  halt  runs  into  an  hour  and  at  the 
end  we  pack  up  and  tramp  forth  again. 
We  generally  make  our  final  camp  about 
eight  o’clock,  and  within  an  hour  and  a 
half  most  of  us  are  in  our  sleeping-bags. 
At  the  long  halts  we  do  our  best  for  our 
animals  by  building  snow  walls  and  improv¬ 
ing  their  rugs.” 

THE  DOGS  DROP  INTO  A  CHASM 

The  farthest  depot  laid,  there  was  no 
reason  for  keeping  the  swifter  and  the  slow¬ 
er  units  together,  and  Scott  himself,  with 
Meares,  Wilson,  and  Cherry-Garrard,  push¬ 
ed  on  with  the  dogs,  completing  the  return 
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journey  lightly  laden  in  six  marches.  The 
night  before  reaching  Safety  Camp,  “we 
made  a  start  as  usual  about  ten  p.  ii.  The 
light  was  good  at  first,  but  rapidly  grew 
worse  till  we  could  see  little  of  the  surface. 
About  an  hour  and  a  half  after  starting  we 
came  on  mistily  outlined  pressure  ridges. 
We  were  running  by  the  sledges. 

“Suddenly  Wilson  shouted,  ‘Hold  on  to 
the  sledge!’  and  I  saw  him  slip  a  leg  in  a 
crevasse.  I  jumped  to  the  sledge  but  saw 
nothing.  Five  minutes  after,  as  the  teams 
were  trotting  side  by  side,  the  middle  dogs 
of  our  team  disappeared.  In  a  moment 
the  whole  team  was  sinking.  Two  by  two 
we  lost  sight  of  them,  each  pair  struggling 
for  foothold.  Osman,  the  leader,  exerted 
all  his  great  strength  and  kept  a  foothold — 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  him.  The  sledge 
stopp>ed  and  we  leap>ed  aside. 

“The  situation  was  clear  in  another  mo¬ 
ment.  We  had  actually  been  traveling 
along  the  bridge  of  a  crevasse — the  sledge 
had  stopped  on  it,  while  the  dogs  hung  in 
their  harness  in  the  abyss  suspended  be¬ 
tween  the  sledge  and  the  leading  dog.  Why 
the  sledge  and  ourselves  didn’t  follow  the 
dogs  we  shall  never  know.  I  think  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  p)ound  of  added  weight  must  have 
taken  us  down. 

“As  soon  as  we  grasped  the  position,  we 
hauled  the  sledge  clear  of  the  bridge  and 
anchored  it.  Then  we  p>eered  into  the 
depths  of  the  crack.  The  dogs  were  howl¬ 
ing  dismally,  suspended  in  all  sorts  of  fan¬ 
tastic  positions  and  evidently  terribly 
frightened.  Two  had  dropped  out  of  their 
harness  and  we  could  see  them  indistinctly 
on  a  snow  bridge  far  below.  The  rope  at 
either  end  of  the  chasm  had  bitten  deep 
into  the  snow  at  the  side  of  the  crevasse, 
and  with  the  weight  below  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  move  it.  By  this  time  Wilson  and 
Cherry-Garrard,  who  had  seen  the  accident, 
had  come  to  our  assistance. 

“At  first  things  looked  very  bad  for  our 
poor  team,  and  I  saw  little  prospect  of  res¬ 
cuing  them.  1  had  luckily  inquired  about 
the  Alpine  rope  before  starting  the  march, 
and  now  Cherry-Garrard  hurriedly  brought 
this  most  essential  aid.  It  takes  one  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  make  plans  under  such  sudden 
circumstances,  and  for  some  minutes  our 
efforts  were  rather  futile.  We  could  get  not 
one  inch  on  the  main  trace  of  the  sledge  or  on 
the  leading  rope  which  was  binding  Osman 
to  the  snow  with  a  throttling  pressure. 


“Then  thoughts  became  clearer.  We  un¬ 
lashed  our  sl^ge,  putting  in  safety  our 
sleeping-bags  with  the  tent  and  cooker. 
Choking  sounds  made  it  clear  that  the  press¬ 
ure  on  Osman  must  soon  be  released.  I 
seized  the  lashing  off  Meares’s  sleeping-bag, 
passed  the  tent  pwles  across  the  crevasse, 
and  with  Meares  managed  to  get  a  few  inches 
on  the  leading  line.  This  freed  Osman, 
whose  harness  was  immediately  cut. 

THE  RESCUE 

“Then,  securing  the  Alpine  rope  to  the 
main  trace,  we  tried  to  haul  up  together. 
One  dog  came  up  and  was  unlashed,  but 
by  this  time  the  rop>e  had  cut  so  far  back 
at  the  edge  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  get  more  of  it.  But  we  could  now  un¬ 
bend  the  sledge  and  do  that  for  which  we 
should  have  aimed  from  the  first,  namely, 
run  the  sledge  across  the  gap  and  work 
from  it.  We  managed  to  do  this,  our  fin¬ 
gers  constantly  numbed.  Wilson  held  on 
to  the  anchored  trace  while  the  rest  of  us 
labored  at  the  leader  end. 

“The  leading  rope  was  very  small  and  I 
was  fearful  of  its  breaking,  so  Meares  was 
lowered  down  a  foot  or  two  to  secure  the 
Alpine  rope  to  the  leading  end  of  the  trace. 
This  done,  the  work  of  rescue  proceeded  in 
better  order.  Two  by  two  we  hauled  the 
animals  up  to  the  sledge  and  one  by  one 
cut  them  out  of  their  harness. 

“Finally,  with  a  gasp,  we  got  the  last 
poor  creature  on  to  firm  snow.  We  had 
recovered  eleven  of  the  thirteen.  Then  I 
wondered  if  the  last  two  could  not  be  got, 
and  we  paid  down  the  Alpine  rope  to  see  if 
it  was  long  enough  to  reach  the  snow 
bridge  on  which  they  were  coiled.  The 
rojje  is  ninety  feet,  and  the  amount  re¬ 
maining  showed  that  the  depth  of  the  bridge 
was  about  sixty-five  feet.  I  made  a  bowline 
and  the  others  lowered  me  down.  The  bridge 
was  firm  and  I  got  hold  of  both  dogs,  which 
were  hauled  up  in  turn  to  the  surface. 

“Then  I  heard  dim  shouts  and  howls 
above.  Some  of  the  rescued  animals  had 
wandered  to  the  second  sledge  and  a  big 
fight  was  in  progress.  All  my  rope-tenders 
had  to  leave  to  separate  the  combatants — 
but  they  soon  returned  and  with  some 
effort  I  was  hauled  to  the  surface.” 

February  22,  when  they  reached  Safety 
Camp  again  early  in  the  morning,  was  an 
agitating  day.  They  found  Lieutenant 
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Evans  and  his  return  party,  but  with  only 
one  pony.  The  other  two  weaklings  had 
succumb^  to  the  blizzard.  Atkinson  and 
Crean  had  not  yet  returned  from  Cape 
Evans,  but  they  soon  appeared. 

The  news  they  brought  from  headquart¬ 
ers  was  disturbing.  While  the  Southern 
party  had  been  laying  depots,  the  Eastern 
party,  under  Lieutenant  Campbell,  had 
sailed  the  Terra  Nova  toward  King  Edward 
VII  Land.  They  had  been  unable  to  reach 
land  and  had  returned  to  headquarters  in 
time  to  send  messages  to  the  Southern  par¬ 
ty  by  Atkinson  and  Crean.  A  letter  from 
Lieutenant  Campbell  told  how  he  had 
found  Amundsen  established  in  the  Bay  of 
Whales — one  hundred  and  twenty-six  (stat¬ 
ute)  miles  nearer  to  the  Pole  than  Scott’s 
station,  and  with  many  dogs,  ready  to 
start  his  dash  for  the  South  Pole  at  an 
earlier  date  than  ponies  could  set  out. 
This  knowledge  might  have  hurried  a  small¬ 
er  man  into  staking  success  upon  a  rival 
dash  with  dogs  only;  but  Scott  resolved  to 
adhere  to  the  plans  he  had  so  carefully 
thought  out  and  proceed  exactly  as  if  this 
had  not  happened. 

A  RUSH  OF  MISFORTUNE 

After  a  day’s  rest  Scott  organized  a  party 
including  two  man-hauled  sledges  and  one 
sledge  drawn  by  “Jimmy  Pig,”  who  alone  of 
the  three  ponies  sent  back  by  the  depot  party 
from  Bluff  Camp  had  survived  the  severe 
weather  conditions  at  the  end  of  February. 

They  took  further  supplies  to  Comer 
Camp.  The  experience  of  this  trip  showed 
that  for  those  who  were  practised,  pulling 
on  skis  was  easier  than  pulling  on  foot. 

At  Comer  Camp  they  hoped  to  have  met 
Oates  and  Bowers  on  their  slower  march 
back;  but  the  day  before  arriving  the  latter 
were  seen  far  away  on  the  horizon,  making 
for  home  on  a  different  track.  And  Scott’s 
team,  hurrying  back,  and  held  up  for  a  day 
by  another  blizzard,  found  them  at  last  at 
Safety  Camp,  the  ponies  in  sorry  condition 
after  the  blizzard,  of  unexampled  severity 
for  the  time  of  the  year,  which  had  raged 
for  two  days,  burying  parts  of  the  sledges 
three  or  four  feet  under  drift. 

The  word  now  was  “back  to  the  shelter 
of  Hut  Point.”  The  Barrier  was  cold,  the 
sea-ice  dangerous.  The  return  was  disas¬ 
trous.  First  Weary  Willy  collapsed,  and 
though  Scott  and  the  two  who  stayed  with 


him  made  every  effort,  he  died  in  the 
night.  “It  is  hard  to  have  got  him  back  so 
far  only  for  this.”  The  distressing  fact 
stood  out  that  even  with  the  best  of  coats 
the  ponies  lose  condition  badly  if  caught  in 
a  blizzard,  and  an  expedition  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  let  them  lose  condition  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  journey:  this  “makes  a  late 
start  necessary  for  next  year” 

ADRIFT  ON  SEA-ICE 

This  was  bad;  but  the  events  of  the  next 
forty-eight  hours  bade  fair  to  wreck  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  only  consolation  was  the 
miraculous  avoidance  of  loss  of  human  life. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  five 
miles  of  sea-ice  extended  between  the  solid 
flank  of  the  Barrier  and  Hut  Point,  and 
that  the  pony  track  made  a  large  elbow 
over  the  Sound  instead  of  following  a 
straight  line.  What  was  the  horror  of  the 
three  men  on  drawing  near  to  see  that  the 
sea  was  full  of  broken  pieces  of  Barrier 
edge.  Their  thoughts  flew  to  the  ponies 
and  dogs  with  Bowers’s  and  Wilson’s  sec¬ 
tions,  who  had  been  sent  on  while  Scott 
tend^  the  sick  pony. 

Turning  to  follow  the  ice  edge,  they  sud¬ 
denly  discovered  a  working  crack — dashed 
over  this,  and  slackened  pace  again  after  a 
quarter-mile.  At  each  new  crack  pace  was 
put  on — not  slackening  again  till  they  were 
upon  solid  ice  to  the  eastward  on  the  line 
between  Safety  Camp  and  the  Castle  Rock 
above  the  Hut. 

Here  they  pitched  tent,  and  with  a  lead¬ 
er’s  thoughtfulness,  Scott  sent  a  warning 
by  Gran  to  Lieutenant  Evans,  who  was  re¬ 
turning  to  the  dep>ot.  He  expected  that  if 
either  section  of  the  party  ahead  had  reach¬ 
ed  safety,  whether  on  the  Barrier  or  at  Hut 
Point,  they  would  immediately  have  sent  a 
warning  message  to  Safety  Camp:  and  by 
this  time  it  should  have  reached  them. 
Anxiety  reigned. 

“Some  half-hour  passed,  and  suddenly, 
with  a  ‘Thank  God,’  I  made  certain  that 
two  sjjecks  in  the  direction  of  Pram  Point 
were  human  beings.”  These  turned  out  to 
be  Wilson  and  Meares,  who  had  got  the 
dogs  to  Hut  Point.  They  feared  the  ponies 
were  adrift  on  the  sea-ice,  having  seen  them 
with  glasses  from  Observatory  Hill,  where¬ 
upon  they  had  hastened  out  without  break¬ 
fast. 

,  Then  Wilson  espied  a  figure  hurrying 
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toward  the  depot  from  the  west.  Inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  speedy  Gran,  it  turned  out 
to  be  Crean,  of  the  pony  party,  much  spent 
with  haste.  He  brought  brief  word  of  a 
thrilling  story,  the  fulness  of  which  in  the 
deeds  of  rescued  and  rescuers  can  only  be 
realized  by  polar  explorers. 

Bowers,  with  Cherry-Garrard  and  Crean, 
had  duly  made  for  Hut  Point  with  the  ix>- 
nies.  As  they  advanced  over  the  sea-ice 
toward  Hut  Point,  one  crack  appeared  after 
another,  till  at  last  they  reached  one  which 
showed  the  ice  to  be  actually  on  the  move. 
At  once  they  turned  and  hastened  back — 
but  the  ice  was  drifting  out  to  seal 

The  ponies  behaved  splendidly,  jumping 
the  ever-widening  cracks  with  extraordinary 
sagacity,  while  their  devoted  drivers 
launched  the  sledges  back  over  the  cracks 
in  order  not  to  risk  the  ponies’  legs.  Even¬ 
tually  they  reached  what  looked  like  a  safe 
place.  Men  and  ponies  were  thoroughly 
exhausted.  Camp  was  pitched  and  the 
weary  party  fell  asleep.  But  soon  Bowers 
was  awakened  by  a  strange  noise.  The  ice 
had  begun  to  break  up  even  at  their  camp¬ 
ing  spot;  one  of  their  four  ponies  had  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  sea,  and  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water. 

Packing  up  hurriedly,  for  five  long  hours 
they  fought  their  way  over  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  of  drifting  ice,  getting  ponies  and 
loads  from  floe  to  floe.  They  stuck  to  their 
charges  manfully.  On  them  depended  the 
hope  of  reaching  the  Pole,  for  the  loss  of 
more  ponies  and  equipment  must  spell  ruin 
for  their  chief’s  plans.  Open  water  cut 
them  off  from  the  Barrier,  and,  had  they 
been  able  to  reach  it,  there  was  small  pros¬ 
pect  of  finding  a  way  for  the  ponies  up  the 
ice-wall.  And  all  round  the  savage  killer- 
whales  were  blowing  and  snorting  in  the 
open  water-spaces. 

Crean  then  with  great  gallantry'  volun¬ 
teered  to  make  his  way  somehow  to  firm 
ground  and  find  help.  It  was  a  des{)erate 
venture:  he  jumped  from  floe  to  floe,  and 
at  last  with  the  help  of  his  ski-stick  climbed 
up  the  face  of  the  Barrier  from  a  piece  of 
ice  which  touched  the  ice  cliff  at  the  right 
moment. 

Cherry-Garrard  stayed  with  Bowers,  at 
his  request,  for  little  Bowers  would  never 
give  up  his  charge  while  a  gleam  of  hope 


remained,  and  for  a  whole  day  these  two 
were  afloat. 

To  the  rescue,  then;  but  not  without  a 
plan.  First  to  Safety  Camp  to  take  up  some 
provisions  and  oil;  and  then  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  marching  carefully  along 
the  ice  edge.  “To  my  joy  I  caught  sight  of 
the  lost  party.  We  got  our  Alpine  rope  and 
with  its  help  dragg^  the  two  men  to  the 
surface.  I  pitched  camp  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  edge  and  then  we  all  started  sal¬ 
vage  work.  The  ice  had  ceased  to  drift  and 
lay  close  and  quiet  against  the  Barrier  edge. 
We  got  the  men  at  5:30  p.  11.,  and  all  the 
sledges  and  effects  on  to  the  Barrier  by 
four  A.  If. 

“As  we  were  getting  up  the  last  loads  the 
ice  showed  signs  of  drifting  off  and  we  saw  it 
was  hop)eless  to  try  and  move  the  ponies. 
The  three  poor  beasts  had  to  be  left  on  their 
floe  for  the  moment,  well  fed.  None  of  our 
party  had  had  sleep  the  previous  night  and 
all  were  dog-tired.  I  decided  we  must  rest, 
but  turned  out  at  8.30.” 

TWO  PONIES  LOST 

By  that  time  the  floe  had  broken  from 
the  ice-anchors  with  which  they  had  essayed 
to  hold  it  and  had  disappeared.  Hope  re¬ 
vived  when  the  animals  were  descried 
through  the  glasses  about  a  mile  away  to  the 
northwest.  The  rescue  party  packed  and 
went  on  at  once.  They  foimd  it  easy  to  get 
down  to  the  poor  animals,  and  decided  to 
rush  them  for  a  last  chance  of  life.  But 
while  Scott  searched  for  and  found  a  possible 
way  up  for  the  animals,  the  others  tried  to 
leap  Punch  across  a  gap.  The  p)oor  beast 
fell  in  and  eventually  had  to  be  killed. 

“It  was  awful.  I  recalled  all  bands  and 
pointed  out  my  road.  Bowers  and  Oates 
went  out  on  it  with  a  sledge  and  worked 
their  way  to  the  remaining  ponies  and  start¬ 
ed  back  writh  them  along  the  same  track. 
Meanwhile  Cherry  and  I  dug  a  road  at  the 
Barrier  edge.  We  saved  one  pony.  For  a 
time  I  thought  we  should  get  ^th,  but 
Bowers’s  poor  animal  slipped  at  a  jump 
and  plunged  into  the  water.  We  dragged 
him  out  on  some  brash  ice,  killer-whales 
all  about  us  in  an  intense  state  of  excite¬ 
ment.  The  poor  animal  couldn’t  rise  and 
the  only  merciful  thing  was  to  kill  it.’’ 


The  next  instalment  of  “  The  Uttermost  South:  The  Undying  Story  of  Captain  Scott” 
—from  his  diaries — will  appear  in  the  August  number. 


ALL  THE  MEN  OF 
THE  FAMILY  TAKE 
A  HAND  IN  HAYING' 
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Getting  in 
ihe  Hay 

Carl  Werner 


T  ALWAYS  begins  on  or  “you’d  better  oil  up  them  machines  to- 

about  the  Fourth  of  July,  night.  We’ll  cut  to-morrow.” 

It  might  be  a  few  days  be-  Thus  come  the  marching  orders — the  sig- 
fore,  or  a  few  days  after,  nal  words  that  mark  the  halcyon  days  of 

according  to  the  rains  of  June.  Pretty  the  country  summer,  the  Arcadian  period 

generally,  though,  around  these  parts  any-  of  the  farmer’s  year.  The  sordid  drudger>’ 

way,  “the  day  we  celebrate”  finds  it  in  full  ^  of  the  stable,  the  dreary  monotony  of  the 
swing.  dairy,  the  barren  burden  of  the  plow,  all  are 

Suppier  has  been  eaten,  the  cows  have  dissipated  by  the  sweet  romance  of  getting 

been  milked,  and  Farmer  Dan’els  sits  on  in  the  hay.  At  any  rate,  so  it  has  always 

his  front  stoop,  slowly  pufl&ng  his  stogy  and  seemed  to  me.  Haying  is  work,  hard  work, 

looking  out  over  his  fine  stretch  of  level  hot  work,  but  somehow  it  seems  to  be  the 

meadows.  His  oldest  boy,  a  sturdy,  brown-  kind  of  work  that  God  expiected  man  to  do. 

skinned  youth  of  sixteen,  is  standing  just  There  is  a  purity,  a  freshness,  a  fragrance 

within  the  doorway  behind  him.  about  it  that  fairly  sweeten  the  sweat-drops 

Farmer  Dan’els  takes  the  stogy  from  his  on  the  toiler’s  brow, 
lips.  “Larry,”  he  says,  with  a  quiet  drawl.  At  five  the  next  morning,  then,  all  hands 
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are  stirring.  At  five-thirty  the  milking  is 
over  and  the  breakfast  of  oatmeal,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  toast,  and  coffee,  is  under  way. 

At  six  the  two  mowing-machines  go  jang¬ 
ling  down  the  lane,  each  drawn  by  a  burly 
team,  one  guided  by  Larr\’  and  the  other  by 
Farmer  Dan’els,  who  bob  up  and  down  in 
their  iron  seats  as  the  heav)’  wheels  rumble 
along  the  driveway.  Crossing  the  public 
road,  they  turn  into  the  meadow  and  fall 
into  position,  one  behind  the  other,  with 
the  space  of  a  dozen  yards  or  so  between. 
The  gears  are  thrown  in,  the  “giddaps”  ring 
out — and  the  tall  timothy  begins  to  fall. 

Down  the  meadow  they  go,  straight  as  a 
chalk-line;  then  across  the  lower  edge,  up 
the  other  side,  back  to  the  comer,  and  down 
again.  The  “clink-clink-clink”  of  the  cut- 
ting-bar  sings  as  tunefully  as  a  chorus  of 
clarinets;  and  when  they  stop  and  back  up, 
to  turn  the  corners  square,  you  hear  the 
ratchets  fall  with  a  click-click,  as  if  the  or¬ 
chestra  had  paused  to  tune  up  for  the  next 
passage.  * 

Gradually  the  meadow  takes  on  the  ap>- 
pearance  of  an  immense  emerald  rug  with 
a  i)ale  green  border  formed  by  the  fallen 
grass. 

An  hour  p»asses.  The  sun  climbs  higher, 
and  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  sweet  odor  of 
bruised  grass  and  clover. 

Now,  rattling  into  the  field,  comes  young 
Roland,  whose  nine  years  of  being  have 
qualified  him  to  drive  the  rake.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  the  oldest  horse  and  the  youngest  boy 
who  do  the  raking. 

The  teeth  of  the  rake  are  held  clear  of 
the  ground,  as  a  lady  holds  her  petticoats, 
while  he  drives  across  the  lot  to  the  far  end. 
Swinging  into  place  close  to  the  fence,  he 
releases  the  lever;  the  long,  arched  teeth 
fall  into  the  hay,  and  with  a  chirp  to  old 
Frank  he  starts  on  the  trail  of  the  mowers. 
A  careless  kick  with  his  bare  right  foot 
every  three  rods  or  so  dumps  the  rake  and 
leaves  the  hay  in  winrows  that  steadily 
lengthen  as  he  doubles  back  and  forth 
across  the  meadow.  How  simple  it  ap¬ 
pears — this  raking.  But  if  you  have  ever 
tried  you  know  that  it  takes  a  practised 
hand  to  drive  a  horse  straight  in  an  open 
field,  and  a  trained  eye  to  keep  the  line  of 
winrows  true.  Hats  off  to  you,  Roland!  I 
was  nearly  twice  your  age  when  I  essayed 
the  task,  and  a  sorry  mess  I  made  of  it. 

The  haycock  is  not  as  common  as  it 
used  to  be.  But  this  morning  the  hay  has 


dried  quickly,  and,  as  there  is  a  pair  of 
hands  to  spare.  Ransom,  the  second  son, 
aged  fourteen,  but  with  a  man’s  breadth  of 
chest,  comes  on  the  scene,  a  pitchfork  over 
his  shoulder.  Deftly  he  breaks  the  winrow 
into  sections  and  with  two  heaves  of  the 
fork  turns  each  section  into  a  round-topp)ed 
pile.  His  arms  are  bared  to  the  shoulder, 
and  it  is  good  to  watch  the  play  of  his  sup¬ 
ple  inuscles  under  the  tawny  skin. 

So  the  work  goes  on,  the  mowers,  with 
their  double  equipment,  rapidly  increasing 
their  lead  until  the  green  rug  is  all  border 
save  a  narrow  strip  down  the  middle;  and 
this  is  wiped  out  just  as  the  sound  of  a 
bell  announces  noon  and  dinner.  A  wel¬ 
come  note-^that  bell — in  haying  time! 
The  sun  shines  hot  in  the  hay-field,  hotter 
than  in  any  place  I  know  of  or  hope  to 
visit;  but  it  never  turns  the  edge  of  the  toil¬ 
er’s  appetite?  Even  I,  lazing  in  the  fence _ 
corner,  have  been  made  ravenous,  just  from 
looking  on.  ^ 

Briskly,  then,  we  troop  off  the  field,  a 
horses,  machines,  and  men.  The  machines  | 
are  dropped  in  the  shadow  of  the  barn,  the  i 
horses  are  driven  in  to  their  oats  and  hay,  .  i 
while  the  men  take,  a  drink  at  the  well  and 
a  wash  in  the  wood-shed.  Then  we  go 
stomping  into  the  cool  dining-room,  with 
its  blue-painted  floor,  and  take  our  seats 
at  the  table. 

Farmer  Dan’els’s  wife  lifts  the  cover  of  a 
large  tureen. 

“What’s  this?”  I  say.  “Chickens  in  hay-  . 
ing-time?”  A  pair  of  pullets  in  July  is  an  ^ 
extravagance  unheard  of  on  the  kind  of  , 
farm  I’ve  known.  j 

“You  can  thank  Larr>'  for  it,”  says  Far- 
•mer  Dan’els’s  wife,  with  a  smile  of  re¬ 
proval  toward  her  eldest.  “He  ran  ’em 
down  with  the  milk  wagon  this  morning. 
And  they  was  jes’  ready  to  lay!”  i 

Larry,  you  rascal,  there  is  something  in  1 
your  eyes  as  you  set  your  teeth  in  a  ten- 
der  wing,  that  makes  me  question  whether  i 
the  fricassee  is  purely  an  accident,  after  all. 

•  And  stuh  a  fricassee!  And  such  lettuce,  I 
so  crisp  and  green  and  succulent!  And  brit-  ' 
tie  yellow  beans  with  the  taste  of  the  gar¬ 
den  in  them;  and  a  big  pitcher  of  rich, 
creamy  milk;  and  bread  that  Farmer  Dan’¬ 
els’s  wife  takes  pride  in  baking  every  Tues¬ 
day  and  Saturday.  And  for  dessert  a  blue¬ 
berry  pie.  What  a  blueberry  pie  it  is,  with 
the  berries  an  inch  deep  and  the  crust  so 
thin  that  I  wonder  how  it  holds  itself 
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A  PLEASANT  DETAIL 
IS  THE  HOMEWARD 
RIDE  ON  THE  FRA¬ 
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together.  There’s  many  a  rich  Epicurean 
along  Fifth  Avenue,  I’ll  wager,  who  would 
pay  Farmer  Dan’els’s  wife  a  fabulous 
salary  ji^t  for  her  blueberr>^  pies,  if  only 
they  could  find  her  out.  But  they’ll  never 
know  through  me,  I  can  tell  you.  It 
wouldn’t  be  fair  to  Farmer  Dan’els  and  the 
boys.  X 

After  dinner  there  is  a  few  minutes’  rest 
on  the  shady  porch,  during  which  Farmer 


Dan’els  smokes  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  issues 
the  orders  for  the  afternoon. 

“Roland,”  he  says  to  the  youngster — and 
there’s  a  note  of  tenderness  in  this — “you 
better  stick  around  the  house  a  while  till 
it  gets  cooler.  You  did  pretty  well  this 
mornin’.  Ransom,  you  hook  up  Jim  an’  Nell 
to  the  mower  an’  start  on  the  east  meadow. 
Larr>',  if  you’ll  hitch  Joe  and  the  sorrel  to 
the  wagon  we’ll  get  in  some  o’  that  hay.” 
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THE  RAKING  COMES  THE 
TING  IN  THE  HAY” — THE 
COMPETITION. 


THE  SECRET  OF 
PITCHING  HAY  IS 
“getting  UNDER 
THE  FORK.” 


Five  minutes  later  Ransom  comes  clat¬ 
tering  down  from  the  barn  and  goes  off  to¬ 
ward  the  east  meadow.  Behind  him  comes 
Larry  with  the  wagon,  a  low-wheeled  affair 
with  a  broad,  flat  rack  and  a  pole  stand¬ 
ing  up  at  either  end  like  the  masts  of  a 
schooner. 

“Wait  a  moment,”  I  say.  Running  to 
the  barn,  I  am  back  directly,  with  a  pitch- 
fork  under  my  arm. 


Farmer  Dan’els  smiles  whimsically. 
,“Goin’  to  give  us  a  hand?”  he  asks. 

I  grin,  and  we  clamber  aboard;  and  we 
ride  out  to  the  field,  our  legs  dangling  over 
the  side. 

Outwardly  I  am  calm  and  confident;  in¬ 
wardly  I  am  wondering  if  I  will  last  till  the 
load  is  on.  I  refuse  to  be  classed  as  a  nov¬ 
ice,  for  as  a  boy  I  had  my  whack  at  it. 
But  that  was  twenty  years  ago. 
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Dan’els  and  hard  as  nails.  But 
have  I  lost  the  knack  of  getting 
under  the  fork?  For  that’s  the 
secret  of  pitching  hay. 

“Don’t  lift  it  like  a  sp>oon,”  they 
used  to  tell  me;  “git  under  it  an’ 
h’ist!” 

At  the  first  stop  Farmer  Dan’els 
has  all  of  his  aboard  while  I  am 
picking  the  top  off  mine.  Larry, 
observant  and  tactful,  dallies  with 
his  fork  and  fumbles  the  reins  be¬ 
fore  driving  on  to  the  next  winrow. 
This  gives  me  a  new  start,  and  at 
the  second  stack  I  do  much  better. 
At  the  third  I  begin  to  get  my 
stride.  Up  the  field  we  go  and 
down  again,  and  how  I  rejoice  to 
WINTER  USES  OF  SUMMER  that  I  am  keeping  squarely  up 

hay.  with  the  wagon,  sweating  much 

more  than  Farmer  Dan’els,  I  ad- 
We  start  at  the  near  end  of  the  field,  mit,  but  working  as  fast,  anyhow. 

Farmer  Dan’els  and  I  at  either  side,  pitch-  Every  forkful  makes  the  lift  higher  now; 
ing  on,  and  Larry  atop  the  w'agon,  building  but  .  that  doesn’t  trouble  me,  for  I’ve  re- 
the  load.  It  is  quite  a  moment  for  me.  I  called  the  trick  of  it — I  am  “getting  under 
am  strong  enough,  bigger  than  Farmer  my  fork.” 


GRADUALLY,  AS  THE 
MOWER  CLINKS  UP 
AND  DOWN,  THE 
MEADOW  TAKES  ON 
THE  APPEARANCE  OF 
AN  IMMENSE  EMER¬ 
ALD  RUG. 


Getting  in  the  Hay 


Presently  the  word  goes  out:  “We’ll  call 
that  a  load!” 

And  we  start  for  the  barn,  Ransom,  knee- 
deep  in  the  hay,  driving  the  team,  and 
Farmer  Dan’els  and  I  striding  along  be¬ 
side  the  load,  dragging  our  forks  behind  us. 
A  proud  and  happy  man  am  I  as  we  walk 
in,  particularly  when  Farmer  Dan’els  puts 
his  honest  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  says: 

“You  done  well,  boy;  I  didn’t  think  it 
was  in  you.” 

We  halt  in  front  of  the  steel-roofed  barn. 
Larry  clambers  into  the  mow  and  Farmer 
Dan’els  mounts  the  load.  Suspended  from 
the  top  of  the  loft  door  is  the  hay-fork,  look¬ 
ing  like  an  immense  U  up^de  down.  The 


rope  that  holds  it  passes  along  the  top  of 
the  loft  to  the  rear  end,  through  a  pulley 
and  then  down,  and  out  at  a  side  door, 
where  stands  young  Roland  with  old  Frank, 
ready  to  hook  on  and  furnish  the  power; 
one-horse  power,  literally,  w’ith  Roland  as 
the  engineer. 

Now  Farmer  Dan’els  plunges  the  fork 
deep  into  the  hay,  snaps  the  points  together, 
and  shouts  the  word  to  go.  Roland  passes 
the  word  to  old  Frank,  emphasizing  it  with 
a  slap  of  the  reins;  the  horse  canters  for¬ 
ward  and  away  goes  the  entire  top  of  the 
load,  squeezing  in  through  the  door  and 
flying  straight  through  the  loft  to  the  back 
of  the  mow. 
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Larry,  steaming  in  a  temperature  of  102 
degrees,  packs  it  snugly  away.  The  fork 
returns  to  the  door,  while  old  Frank  is  be¬ 
ing  turned  around  and  driven  back  for  an¬ 
other  haul.  -With  four  or  five  more  lifts 
we  clear  the  wagon,  and  then  all  hands 
clamber  on  the  rack  and  we  rumble  down 
the  lane  and  into  the  field  for  another  load. 

Sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  real  lady  of  the  house — for  such 
is  the  farmer’s  daughter  nowadays — comes 
into  the  field  with  a  tin  dipper  and  a  pail  of 
water  drawn  from  a' well  that  goes  down 
twenty-five,  feet  through  the  solid  rock. 
Clear  as  a  crystal  it  is,  and  so  cold  you 
would  think  it  had  been  iced.  What  a 
draft  for  a  toiler  in  the  sun! 

The  mowing  is ‘now  so  well  in  advance 
that  the  machine  is  brought  in  and  Ran¬ 
som’s  team  is  hooked  up  to  another  wagon. 
Then  he  and  I  work  with  one  team  while 
Farmer  Dan’els  and  Larry 'continue  with 
the  other.  Before  we  know  it,  there  is  a 
good-natured  contest  on  between  the  two 
outfits.  Work  as  we  can,  they  beat  us,  but 
only  by  a  nose — or  a  forkful,  to  be  more 
literal — and  as  Farmer  Dan’els  drives  his 
rack  over  the  hilltop,  another  good  load 
follows  close  behind. 

“Four  big  tons!”  declares  Farmer  Dan’els 
as  we  swing  the  last  lift  of  the  two  cargoes 
into  the  yawning  door.  “It’s  a  fine  finish 
of  a  gcod  day’s  work.” 

The  forks  are  stacked  in  a  corner  of  the 
bam,  the  horses  are  watered  and  fed,  and 
we  file  in  to  a  wonderful  supper  of  crisp- 
fried  salt  pork,  boiled  p>otatoes,  and  cream 
gravy,  topped  off  with  hot  biscuits,  and 
clover  honey  as  yellow  as  new  gold. 

After  supf>er  the  milking  has  to  be  done, 
everybody  giving  a  hand  except  the  young 
lady,  who  stays  within  to  clear  the  table 
and  put  the  kitchen  straight',  and  after  the 
milking  the  boys  and  I  scurry  across  the 
pasture  and  over  the  ledge,  wriggle  out  of 
our  clothes,  and  plunge  into  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Was  ever  a  swim  so 
blissful?  None  but  a  toiler  in  hay-time  can 
know  the  joy  of  that  river’s  cool  caress. 

■  Leaving  the  younger  bloods  splashing 
about  like  sea-lions,  I  shake  myself  dry, 
dress,  and  return  to  the  house,  to  find  Far¬ 
mer  Dan’els  sitting  on  the  porch,  smoking 
leisurely,  his  eyes  toward  the  west,  where 
the  sun,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  big 
red  balloon,  is  sinking  below  the  sky-line. 

Farmer  Dan’els  points  to  it  with  the 


stem  of  his  corn-cob.  “Another  good  day 
to-morrow,”  he  says. 

“What  if  it  rains?”  I  ask.  “There’s  a 
good  bit  of  hay  out  there,  cut,  that  we 
didn’t  get  in.” 

“It  won’t  rain,”  he  answers,  with  gentle 
conviction. 

“How  do  you  know?”  I  ask  him. 

“It  never  does  after  a  sunset  like  that— 
an’  I’ve  been  watchin’  ’em  for  thirty  year. 
Besides,  there  wua  a  warm  moon  last  night. 
If  this  kind  o’  weather  holds  out  we’ll  have 
the  job  all  done  in  a  couple  o’  weeks.” 
i  “It’s  a  heavy  crop  this  year.” 

“More’n  two  tons  to  the  acre,  I  reckon.” 

“And  good,  clean  hay,  it  seems  like,”  I 
venture. 

“Most  ail  o’  mine  is  pure  timothy.  But 
I’ve  got  some  clover.” 

“Timothy  brings  the  better  price,  doesn’t 
it?”  I  ask  him. 

“In  the  dty,  y«. ,  An’.  I  don’t  know  why, 
either.  Clover’s  good  for  cattle,  an’  I  don’t 
see  as  a  little  mixed  with  the  hay  hurts  the 
horses  any.  They  like  it.”  — 

“Do  you  plow  your  hay  land  every  year?” 

“Pretty  reg’lar.  An’  sow  a  crop  o’  grain 
in  between.  But  there’s  some  pieces  o’ 
ground  out  there  that’ll  grow  two  crops 
a-runnin’.  It  depends  on  the  soil.” 

I  sniff  the  air.  Oh,  how  sweet!  The  sun, 
all  day  distilling  the  essence  of  clover  and 
hay  and  field-flowers,  has  gone  down,  and 
the  fragrance  of  fresh  and  growing  things, 
the  fragrance  of  hay-time,  is  borne  to  us  on 
the  cool  air  of  the  evening. 

“It  smells  good,”  I  say. 

“Yes,  it  does.”  He  draws  in  a  deep 
breath  of  it. 

In  the  waning  light  I  see  upon  Farmer 
Dan’els’s  furrowed  face  a  faint  smile,  a 
smile  of  quiet,  simple,  p>erfect  content. 

There  is  a  long,  restful  silence.  Farmer 
Dan’els  sp)eaks  softly,  as  if  he  would  not  dis¬ 
turb  it.  “It’s  hard  work,  hayin’  is,”  he  says, 
“but,  do  you  know,  I — I  kind  o’  like  it!” 

The  boys  come  straggling  up  from  the 
river  and  go  into  the  house.  As  they  pass 
us  on  the  veranda  one  of  them  calls  back 
over  his  shoulder: 

“Good  night,  pa;  we’re  going  to  bed.” 

The  old  cherry-wood  clock  in  the  sitting- 
room  strikes  nine. 

“Well,  well!”  says  Farmer  Dan’els,  rising; 
“guess  I’ll  be  goin’,  too.” 

That’s  how  they  get  in  the  hay. 


THAT  WORD  “PRACTICAL’ 

BY 

WALTER  LIPPMANN 

THIS  moment,  at  any  moment,  several  million  men  are  saying  to  several 
million  other  men:  “You’re  a  theorist.”  I  have  had  it  said  to  me  so  often 
that  I’m  beginning  to  wonder  whether  there  aren’t  really  four  sexes  in 
America,  men,  women,  practical  persons,  and  theorists.  This  at  least  is 
certain,  there  is  one  sure  way  to  reveal  your  theorism :  ask  a  practical  man 
what  he  means  by  the  word  practical.  He  will  begin  by  looking  at  you  with  a  blank 
despair,  as  if  you  had  asked  him  whether  two  and,  two  really  make  four.  He  will 
consider  your  question  unnecessary  and  insulting,  and  he  will  demonstrate  his  opinion 
of  you  by  disdaining  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  There  is  good  reason  for  that : 
if  a  practical  man  defined  “  practical,”  he  would  in  that  very  moment  become  a 
theorist. 

For  a  theorist  is  nothing  but  a  man  who  tries  to  think  about  what  he’s  doing : 
not  satisfied  with  being  on  his  way,  he  wishes  to  know  where  he’s  going.  Moreover, 
he’s  not  content  to  go  anywhere  at  all  or  nowhere  in  particular. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  find  out  what  “  practical  ”  means — watch  what  practical 
men  do.  That  is  fairly  simple  in  America.  The  great  mass  of  them  govern  this 
country,  its  industries,  its  life  and  its  labor. 

And : — 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  thousands  of  babies  are  badly  bom,  and  thousands 
die  of  starvation,  bad  air,  and  inattention. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  hundreds  of  thousands  receive  no  education  worth 
the  name.  There  aren’t  even  enough  school-buildings  for  children,  let  alone  teachers, 
let  alone  competent  teachers. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  several  million  children  are  prepared  for  their  life- 
work  in  sweatshops  and  factories.  I  will  not  insist  here  on  the  fantastic  notion  that 
every  child  should  be  happy. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mothers  devote  themselves 
to  the  establishment  of  homes  by  working  all  day  in  factories  and  stores.  This  is  the 
ractical  way  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  next  generation.  There  are  also 
undreds  of  thousands  of  mothers  who  are  enabled  to  teach  their  children  frugality 
and  perseverance  by  turning  the  parlor  into  a  workshop. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  thousands  die  of  overwork,  or  starve  for  lack  of  work. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  there  are  half  a  million  people  in  lunatic  asylums. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  the  jails  are  crowded. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  immense  quantities  of  food  are  poisoned. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  politics  is  bought  and  sold. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  the  cost  of  living  is  exorbitant. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  infants  and  idiots  can  inherit  millions. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  natural  resources  are  wasted. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  nations  go  to  war. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  there  is  a  panic  about  once  every  ten  years. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  the  strike  and  the  lockout,  the  boycott  and  the 
blacklist  are  in  constant  use. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  thought  is  hired,  news  is  manufactured. 

In  a  world  of  practical  men,  some  are  too  poor  and  some  are  too  rich. 

And  above  all,  in  a  world  of  practical  men,  no  remedies  are  proposed.  That  is  the 
monopoly  of  theorists.  If  they  might  say  a  word  to  the  practical  men,  it  would,  I 
think,  be  this: 

“Gentlemen,  as  the  rulers  of  a  nation,  your  success  is  not  conspicuous.  As  we  go 
among  men,  we  find  your  prestige  very  much  diminished.  To  be  quite  frank,  we  don’t 
admire  you  enormously.  We  don’t  think  your  eyes  and  ears  are  open  wide  enough  to 
have  learnt  the  real  feelings  of  this  nation.  We  theorists  offer  you  one  hint,  take  it  or 
leave  it :  you  are  sitting  on  a  pile  of  gunpowder,  smoking  a  cigar.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIII — CONTINUED 

I  ||T  LACKED  an  hour  of  midnight  I  don’t  think  you  will,  either,  after  you’ve 

I  when  O’Neil  escaped  from  Bulker  talked  with  me.” 

and  reached  his  room.  Once  in-  Without  the  tremor  of  an  eyelash,  Illis 
— J  side,  he  seized  the  telephone  and  exclaimed:  “My  word!  W’hat  are  you 
rang  up  hotel  after  hotel,  inquiring  for  driving  at?” 

the  English  capitalist,  but  without  result.  “That  agreement  over  freight  rates,  of 
After  a  moment’s  consideration  he  took  his  course.” 

hat  and  gloves  and  went  out.  The  matter  The  Briton  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  then 

did  not  piermit  of  delay.  Not  only  were  carefully  closed  the  door  leading  to  his 

his  own  needs  imperative,  but  if  Poultney  sitting-room,  and,  seating  himself,  lit  a 
Illis  had  come  from  London  to  confer  with  cigar. 

his  rivals,  there  was  little  time  to  spare.  “What  do  you  know  about  that  matter?” 

Remembering  the  Englishman’s  habits,  he  asked  quietly. 

O’Neil  turned  up  the  avenue  to  the  Wal-  “About  all  there  is  to  know — enough,  at 
dorf,  where  he  asked  for  the  manager,  whom  least,  to  appreciate  your  feelings.” 
he  knew  well.  “I  flattered  myself  that  my  affairs  were 

“Yes,  Mr.  Illis  is  here,”  he  was  informed,  private.  Where  did  you  get  your  informa- 

“but  he’s  registered  under  a  different  name,  tion?” 

No  doubt  he’ll  be  glad  to  see  you,  how-  “I’ll  tell  you  if  you  insist,  although  I’d 

ever.”  rather  not.  There’s  no  danger  of  its  be- 

A  moment  later  Murray  recognized  the  coming  public.” 
voice  of  Illis’s  valet  over  the  wire,  and  greeted  Illis  showed  his  relief.  “I’m  glad.  You 

him  by  name.  Another  brief  delay,  and  gave  me  a  start.  Rotten  fix  for  a  man  to  be 
the  capitalist  himself  was  at  the  ’phone.  in.  Why,  I’m  here  under  an  assumed  name! 

“Come  right  up,”  he  said,  and  O’Neil  re-  Fancy!  But — ”  He  waved  his  hand  in  a 
placed  the  receiver  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  gesture  which  showed  his  acceptance  of  the 

Illis  greeted  him  warmly,  for  their  re-  inevitable, 
lations  had  been  close.  “You  haven’t  made  your  new  agreement?” 

“Lucky  you  found  me,”  he  said.  “I’m  “I’m  to  meet  Blum  and  Capron  to-mor- 
going  back  on  the  next  sailing.”  row.” 

“Have  you  signed  up  with  the  Arctic  “Why  didn’t  you  take  the  S.  R.  &  N. 
Navigation  Company?”  Murray  inquired,  when  I  cabled  you  last  month?” 
and  the  other  started.  “I  couldn’t!  But  what  has  that  to  do 

“Bless  me!  What  do  you  mean?”  with  the  matter?” 

His  caller  laughed.  “I  see  you  haven’t.  “Don’t  you  see?  It’s  so  plain  to  me  that 
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I  can’t  understand  how  you  failed  to  realize 
the  value — the  necessity — of  buying  my 
road.” 

“Explain,  please.” 

“Gladly!  The  North  Pass  and  Yukon  is 
paying  a  fabulous  blackmail  to  the  river 
lines  to  escape  a  ruinous  rate  war.” 

“Right!  It’s  blackmail,  as  you  say.” 

“Under  the  present  agreement  you  handle 
the  Dawson  freight  and  keep  out  of  the 
lower  river;  they  take  the  whole  Tanana 
valley  and  lower  Yukon.” 

“Correct.” 

“Didn’t  it  occur  to  you  that  the  S.  R.  & 
N.,  which  starts  four  hundred  miles  west  of 
the  North  Pass,  and  taps  the  Tanana  valley, 
can  be  used  to  put  the  river  steamers  of 
that  section  out  of  business?” 

“Let’s  have  a  look  at  the  map.”  Mr. 
Illis  hurried  into  an  adjoining  room  and  re¬ 
turned  with  a  huge  chart  which  he  unrolled 
upon  the  table.  “To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
never  looked  at  the  proposition  from  that 
angle.  Our  people  were  afraid  of  those 
glaciers  and  the  competition  of  the  Copper 
Trust.  They’re  disgusted,  too,  with  our 
treatment.” 

“The  trust  is  eliminated.  Kyak  harbor  is 
wiped  off  the  map,  and  I’m  alone  in  the 
field.” 

“How  about  this  fellow  Gordon?” 

“He’ll  be  broke  in  a  year.  Incidentally, 
that’s  my  trouble.” 

“But  I’m  told  you  can’t  pass  the  gla¬ 
ciers.” 

“I  can.  Parker  says  he’ll  have  the 
bridge  done  by  spring.” 

“Then  I’d  bank  on  it.  I’d  believe  Parker 
if  I  knew  he  was  lying.  If  you  two  agree,  I 
haven’t  the  slightest  doubt.” 

“This  is  a  bigger  proposition  than  the 
North  Pass,  Mr.  Illis.  You  made  money  out 
of  that  road,  but  this  one  will  make  more.” 
He  swiftly  outlined  the  condition  of  affairs, 
even  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Heidle- 
manns;  and  Illis,  knownng  the  speaker  as  he 
did,  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  hearing  the 
exact  truth.  “But  that’s  not  all,”  contin¬ 
ued  O’Neil.  “The  S.  R.  &  N.  is  the  club 
which  w’ill  hammer  your  enemies  into  line. 
That’s  what  I  came  to  see  you  about.  With 
a  voice  in  it,  you  can  control  the  traffic  of 
all  central  Alaska  and  force  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  crowd  to  treat  the  N.  P.  &  Y.  fairly, 
thereby  saving  half  a  million  a  year.” 

“It’s  a  big  undertaking.  I’m  not  sure 
our  crowd  could  swing  it.” 


“They  don’t  have  to.  There’s  a  quick 
profit  of  two  million  to  be  had  by  selling  to 
the  trust  next  spring.  You  can  dictate  your 
own  terms  to  those  blackmailers  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  then  make  a  quick  turn-over  in 
nine  months.  It  doesn’t  matter  who  owns 
the  S.  R.  &  N.  after  it’s  completed.  The 
steamboat  men  will  see  their  profits  cut. 
As  it  is  now,  they  can  make  enough  out  of 
their  own  territory  to  haul  freight  into  yours 
for  nothing.” 

“I  dare  say  you’ll  go  to  them  if  we  don’t 
take  you  up,  eh?” 

“My  road  has  its  strategic  value.  I  must 
have  help.  If  you  don’t  come  to  my  rescue, 
it  will  mean  war  with  your  line,  I  dare  say.” 

Mr.  Illis  sat  back,  staring  at  the  ceiling 
for  a  long  time.  From  the  street  below 
came  the  whir  and  clatter  of  taxicabs  as 
the  midnight  crowd  came  and  went.  The 
city’s  nocturnal  life  was  at  its  height;  men 
had  put  aside  the  worries  of  the  day  and 
were  devoting  themselves  to  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  and  exhausting  pastimes  of  relaxation. 
Still  the  white-haired  Briton  weighed  in  his 
mind  the  matter  of  millions,  while  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Murray  O’Neil  hung  in  the  balance. 

“My  people  won’t  buy  the  S.  R.  &  N.,” 
Illis  finally  announced.  “But  I’ll  put  it  up 
to  them.” 

“I  can’t  delay  action  if  there’s  a  chance 
of  a  refusal.  I’ll  have  to  see  Blum  and 
Capron,”  said  O’Neil. 

“I’ll  cable  full  details  within,  the  hour. 
We’ll  have  an  answer  by  to-morrow  night.” 

“And  if  they  refuse?”  O’Neil  lit  a  cigar 
with  steady  fingers. 

“Oh,  if  they  refuse  I’ll  join  you.  We’ll  go 
over  the  matter  carefully  in  the  meantime. 
Two  million,  you  said,  didn’t ‘you?” 

“Yes.  There’s  two  million  profit  for  you 
in  nine  months.”  O’Neil’s  voice  was  husky 
and  a  bit  uneven,  for  he  had  been  under  a 
great  strain. 

“Good!  You  don’t  know  how  resentful  I 
feel  toward  Blum  and  his  crowd.  I — I’m 
downright  angry;  I  am  that.” 

He  took  the  hand  which  the  other  ex¬ 
tended,  with  an  expressionless  face. 

“I’m  glad  I  found  you,”  confessed  O’Neil. 
“I  was  on  my  last  legs.  Herman  Heidle- 
mann  will  pay  our  price  when  the  last 
bridge-bolt  is  driven  home,  and  he’ll  pay 
with  a  smile  on  his  face — that’s  the  sort  of 
man  he  is.” 

“He  won’t  pay  if  he  knows  I’m  interest¬ 
ed.  We’re  not  exactly  friendly  since  I  sold 


out  my  smelter  interests.  But  he  needn’t 
know — nobody  need  know.” 

Illis  called  his  valet  and  instructed  him 
to  rouse  his  secretary  and  ring  for  some 
cable  blanks. 

“I  think  I’ll  cable,  too,”  Murray  told 
him.  “I  have  some  ‘boys’  up  there  who  are 
working  in  the  dark  with  their  teeth  shut. 
They’re  waiting  for  the  crash,  and  they’d 
like  to  hear  the  good  news.” 

His  fingers  shook  as  he  scrawled  the  name 
of  Doctor  Gray,  but  his  eyes  were  bright 
and  youth  was  singing  in  his  heart  once 
more. 

“Now  let’s  get  down  to  business,”  said 
Mr.  Illis.  “We’ll  have  to  talk  fast.” 

It  was  growing  light  in  the  east  when 
O’Neil  returned  to  the  Holland  House,  but 
he  felt  no  fatigue,  and  he  laughed  from  the 
pure  joy  of  living,  for  his  dream  seemed 
to  be  coming  true. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

MISS  APPLETON  MAKES  A  SACRIFICE 

Tom  Slater  came  puflSng  up  the  hill  to 
the  Appleton  bungalow,  plumped  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  sighed  deeply. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Are  you  played 
out?”  asked  Eliza. 

“No.  I’m  feeling  like  a  colt.” 

“.\ny  news  from  Omar  Khayyam?” 

“Not  a  word.” 

Eliza’s  brows  drew  together  in  a  worried 
frown,  for  none  of  Murray’s  “boys”  had 
awaited  tidings  from  him  with  greater  anx¬ 
iety  than  she. 

It  had  been  a  trying  month  for  them  all. 
Dr.  Gray,  upon  whom  the  heaviest  respon¬ 
sibility  rested,  had  aged  visibly  under  the 
strain;  Parker  and  Mellen  and  McKay  had 
likewise  become  worn  and  grave  as  the  days 
passed  and  they  saw  disaster  approaching. 
Even  Dan  was  blue;  and  Sheldon,  the  light¬ 
hearted,  had  begun  to  lose  interest  in  his 
commissary  duties. 

.\fter  the  storm  at  Kyak  there  had  been 
a  period  of  fierce  rejoicing,  which  had  ended 
abruptly  with  the  receipt  of  O’Neil’s  curt 
cablegram  announcing  the  attitude  of  the 
trust.  Gloom  had  succeeded  the  first  sur¬ 
prise,  deepening  to  hopeless  despondency 
through  the  days  that  followed.  Oddly 
enough.  Slater  had  been  the  only  one  to 
bear  up;  under  adversity  he  blossomed  into 
a  peculiar  and  almost  offensive  cheerfulness. 


“Dan  says  that  some  of  the  men  are  get¬ 
ting  uneasy  and  want  their  money,”  Eliza 
said  anxiously. 

Tom  nodded.  “The  men  are  all  right — 
Doc  has  kept  them  paid  up — it’s  the  shift 
bosses.  I  say  let  ’em  quit.” 

“Has  it  gone  as  far  as  that?” 

“Somebody  keeps  spreading  the  story 
that  we’re  busted  and  that  Murray  has 
skipped  out.  More  of  Gordon’s  work,  I 
s’pose.  Some  of  the  soreheads  are  coming 
in  this  evening  to  demand  their  wages.” 

“Can  we  pay  them?” 

“Doc  says  he  dassen’t;  so  I  s’pose  they'll 
quit.  He  should  have  fired  ’em  a  week  ago. 
Never  let  a  man  quit— always  beat  him  to 
it.  We  could  hold  the  rough-necks  for  an¬ 
other  two  weeks  if  it  wasn’t  for  these  fel¬ 
lows,  but  they’ll  go  back  and  start  a  stam¬ 
pede.” 

“How  many  are  there?” 

“About  a  dozen.” 

“I  was  afraid  it  was  worse.  There  can’t 
be  much  owing  to  them.” 

“Oh,  it’s  bad  enough!  They’ve  been  let¬ 
ting  their  wages  ride — that’s  why  they  got 
scared.  We  owe  them  about  four  thousand 
dollars.” 

“They  must  be  paid,”  said  Eliza.  “It 
will  give  Mr.  O’Neil  another  two  weeks — a 
month  perhaps.” 

“Doc’s  got  his  back  up,  and  he’s  told  the 
cashier  to  make  ’em  wait.” 

Eliza  hesitated,  and  flushed  a  little.  “I 
suppose  it’s  none  of  my  business,”  she  said, 
“but — couldn’t  you  boys  pay  them  out  of 
your  own  salaries?” 

Mr.  Slater  grinned — an  unprecedented 
proceeding,  which  lent  his  face  an  altogether 
strange  and  unnatural  expression.  “Salary-! 
We  ain’t  had  any  salary,”  he  said  cheerfully 
— “not  for  months.” 

“Dan  has  drawn  his  regularly.” 

“Oh,  sure!  But  he  ain’t  one  of  us.  He’s 
an  outsider.” 

“I  see!”  Eliza’s  eyes  were  bright  with  a 
wistful  admiration.  “That’s  very  nice  of 
you  men.  V'ou  have  a  family,  haven’t  you. 
Uncle  Tom?” 

“I  have!  Seven  head,  and  they  eat  like 
a  herd  of  stock.  It  looks  like  a  lean  winter 
for  ’em  if  Murray  don’t  make  a  sale — but 
he  will.  That  isn’t  what  I  came  to  see  you 
about;  I’ve  got  my  asking  clothes  on  and  I 
want  a  favor.” 

“You  shall  have  it,  of  course.” 

“I  want  a  certificate.” 
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‘‘Of  what?” 

“Ill-health.  Nobody  believes  I  had  the 
smallpox.” 

“You  didn’t.” 

“Wh-w'hat?”  Tom’s  eyes  opened  wide. 
He  stared  at  the  girl  in  hurt  surprise. 

“It  was  nothing  but  pimples,  Tom.” 

“Pimples!”  He  spat  the  word  out  indig¬ 
nantly,  and  his  round  cheeks  grew’  purple. 
“I— I  s’pose  pimples  gave  me  cramps  and 
chills  and  backache  and  palpitation  and 
swellings!  Hunh!  I  had  a  narrow’  escap>e — 
narrow’s  the  word.  It  was  narrower  than 
a  knife  edge!  Anything  I  get  out  of  life 
from  now  on  is  ‘velvet,’  for  I  w’as  knocking 
at  death’s  door.  The  grave  yaw’ned,  but  I 
jumped  it.  It’s  the  first  sick  spell  I  ever 
had,  and  I  won’t  be  cheated  out  of  it. 
Understand?” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  smiled 
the  girl. 

“You’re  a  writer:  write  me  an  affi¬ 
davit - ” 

“I  can’t  do  that.” 

“Then  put  it  in  your  paper.  Put  it  on 
the  front  page,  w’here  folks  can  see  it.” 

“I’v’e  quit  the  Review.  I’m  doing  maga¬ 
zine  stories.” 

“Well,  that’ll  do.  I’m  not  particular 
where  it’s  printed  so  long  as - ” 

Eliza  shook  her  head.  “You  w’eren’t  real¬ 
ly  sick.  Uncle  Tom.” 

At  this  Mr.  Slater  rose  to  his  feet  in  high 
dudgeon.  “Don’t  call  me  ‘Uncle,’  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “You’re  in  with  the  others.” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  published,  if  I  wrote 
it.” 

“Then  you  can’t  be  much  of  a  writer.” 
He  glared  at  her,  and  said  slowly,  distinct¬ 
ly,  w’ith  all  the  emphasis  at  his  command: 
“I  had  smallpox — and  a  damn  bad  case,  un¬ 
derstand?  I  was  sick.  I  had  miseries  in 
every  joint  and  cartage  of  my  body.  I’m 
going  to  use  a  pick-handle  for  a  cane,  and 
anybody  that  laughs  w’ill  get  a  hickory 
massage  that’ll  take  a  crooked  needle  and 
a  pair  of  pinchers  to  fix.  Thank  God  I’ve 
got  my  strength  back!  You  get  me?” 

“I  do.” 

He  snorted  irately  and  turned  to  go,  but 
Eliza  checked  him. 

“What  about  those  shift-bosses?”  she 
asked.  “Are  you  going  to  pay  them?” 

“Certainly  not.” 

Eliza  considered  for  a  moment.  “Don’t 
let  them  see  Doctor  Gray,”  she  said  at 
length.  “He  has  enough  to  w’orry  him.  Meet 


them  at  the  train  and  bring  them  here.” 

“What  for?  Tea?” 

“You  boys  have  done  all  you  can;  I  think 
it’s  time  Dan  and  I  did  something.” 

Tom  stared.  “Are  you  going  to  pay 
’em?”  he  asked  gruffly. 

“Yes.  Mr.  O’Neil  needs  time.  Dan  and 
I  have  saved  four  thousand  dollars.  I’d 
offer  it  to  Doctor  Gray - ” 

“He  w’ouldn’t  take  it.” 

“Exactly.  Send  Dan  up  here  when  you 
see  him.” 

“It  doesn’t  seem  exactly  right.”  Tom 
was  obviously  embarrassed.  “You  see,  we 
sort  of  belong  to  Murray,  and  you  don’t — 
but” — he  shook  his  head  as  if  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  unwelcome  emotion.  “Women  are 
funny  things!  You’re  willing  to  do  that  for 
the  Chief,  and  yet  you  won’t  write  me  a  lit¬ 
tle  affidavit!”  He  grunted,  and  went  away, 
still  shaking  his  head. 

When  Eliza  e.xplained  her  plan  to  Dan, 
she  encountered  an  opposition  that  shocked 
and  hurt  her. 

“I  won’t  do  it!”  he  said  shortly. 

“You — what?" 

“We  can’t  build  the  S.  R.  &  N.  on  four 
thousand  dollars,”  he  protested  bitterly. 
“And  I  need  my  half.” 

“You’ll  get  it  back,  some  time.” 

“Oh!  Will  I?  Well,  I  don’t  want  it 
‘some  time;’  I  want  it  now.  Why,  the  idea 
is  ridiculous! — just  like  a  woman!” 

“Oh,  when  was  I  ever  ‘just  like  a  wom¬ 
an?’  ”  cried  Eliza.  “Don’t  be  ironic — it 
hurts.  Never  mind,”  she  said  in  answer  to 
his  look  of  bewilderment,  “just  listen,  Mr. 
O’Neil  will  succeed.  I’m  sure  he  will.  But 
he  needs  time — even  a  week  may  save  him. 
You’ve  risked  your  life  for  the  road,  you’ve 
suffered - ” 

“That’s  different!”  said  Dan  irritably. 
“That  was  part  of  my  work.  I  earned  my 
money  and  I  saved  it.  I  need  it  now,  for 
— you  know — for  Natalie.  I  can’t  afford 
to  be  penniless — I  can’t  get  along  without 
her.  If  Murray  goes  bust,  where  will  I 
land?  Out  in  the  street!  I’ve  been  so  lone¬ 
some  since  she  left  that  I  can’t  work — I 
thought  you  understood — I  can’t  think;  I 
can’t  sleep;  nor  eat - ” 

“And  what  about  him?”  demanded  the 
girl  with  heat.  “Do  you  think  he’s  eating 
and  sleeping  any  better  than  you?  He 
made  you,  Dan!  He  took  me  in  and  treat¬ 
ed  me  as  a  valued  friend  when  he  knew  I 
was  his  enemy.  He - ” 
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r  “Yes,  and  made  you  love  him,  too,”  said 
Dan  roughly.  “I  can  see  that.” 

Eliza  lifted  her  head  and  met  his  eyes 
squarely.  “That’s  true!  But  why  not? 
Can’t  I  love  him?  Isn’t  it  my  privilege  to 
help  him  if  I  want  to?  If  I  had  two  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  instead  of  two  thousand,  I’d 
give  it  to  him,  and — and  I  wouldn’t  expect 
him  to  care  for  me,  either.  He’ll  never  do 
that.  He  couldn’t!  But — oh,  Danny,  I’ve 

been  miserable - ” 

Dan  felt  a  certain  dryness  of  the  throat 
which  made  speech  oddly  difficult.  “I 
don’t  see  why  he  couldn’t  care  for  you,”  he 
said  lamely. 

Eliza  shook  her  head  hopelessly.  “I’m 
glad  it  happened,”  she  said — “glad.  In 
writing  these  articles  I’ve  tried  to  make 
him  understood;  I’ve  tried  to  put  my  whole 
soul  into  them  so  that  the  people  will  see 
that  he  isn’t,  w'ouldn’t  be,  a  thief  nor  a 
grafter.  I’ve  described  him  as  he  is,  big, 
honorable,  gentle - ” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  were  writing  fiction,” 
said  her  brother  impatiently. 

“I’m  not.  It’s  all  true.  I’ve  cried  over 
those  articles,  Dan.  I’ve  petted  them,  and 
I’ve  kissed  his  name — oh,  I’ve  been  sUly!” 
She  smiled  at  him  through  a  sudden  glim¬ 
mer  of  tears. 

Dan  began  to  wonder  if  his  sister,  in 
spite  of  her  exemplary  conduct  in  the  past, 
were  after  all  going  to  have  hysterics.  At 
last  he  said  uncomfortably:  “Gee!  I 
thought  I  was  the  dippy  member  of  the 
family.” 

“It’s  our  chance  to  help  him,”  she  urged. 
“Will  you - ” 

“No!  I’m  sorry.  Sis,  but  my  little  bit 
wouldn’t  mean  anything  to  him;  it  means 
everything  to  me.  Maybe  that’s  selfish — I 
don’t  care.  I’m  as  mad  over  Natalie  as 
you  seem  to  be  over  him.  A  week’s  delay 
can’t  make  any  difference  now — he  played 
and  lost.  But  I  can’t  afford  to  lose.  He’ll 
make  another  fortune,  that’s  sure — but  do 
you  think  I’ll  ever  find  another  Natalie? 
No!  Don’t  argue,  for  I  won’t  listen.” 

He  left  the  house  abruptly,  and  Eliza 
went  into  the  white  bedroom  which  O’Neil 
had  fitted  up  for  her.  From  the  remotest 
corner  of  her  lowest  bureau  drawer  she 
drew  a  battered  tin  box,  and,  dividing  the 
money  it  contained  into  two  equal  parts, 
placed  one  in  the  p)Ockets  of  her  mannish 
jacket. 

It  was  dark  when  Tom  Slater  arrived,  at 
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the  head  of  a  group  of  soiled  workmen 
whom  he  ushered  into  the  parlor  of  the 
bungalow. 

“Here’s  the  bunch!”  he  announced  lacon¬ 
ically. 

As  the  newcomers  ranged  themselves  un¬ 
comfortably  about  the  wall,  Dan  Appleton 
entered  and  greeted  them  with  his  custom¬ 
ary  breeziness: 

“The  paymaster  is  busy  and  Doc  Gray 
has  a  surgical  case,”  he  said,  “so  I’ll  cash 
your  time  checks.  Get  me  the  box,  will 
you.  Sis?” 

He  had  avoided  Eliza’s  eyes,  upon  enter¬ 
ing,  and  he  avoided  them  now.  The  girl’s 
throat  was  aching  as  she  hurried  into  her 
bedroom  and  hastily  replaced  the  rolls  of 
greenbacks  she  had  removed  from  the  tin 
box. 

When  he  had  finished  paying  off,  Dan 
said  bruskly: 

“Now  we  mustn’t  have  any  loafing 
around  town,  understand?” 

“We  can’t  get  back  to-night,”  said  one  of 
the  men. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  can.  I  ordered  an  engine 
out.” 

“We  hear — there’s  talk  about  quit¬ 
ting  work,”  another  ventured.  “Where’s 
O’NeU?” 

“He’s  in  the  States,  buying  a  steamship,” 
answered  Dan  unblushingly.  “We  can’t 
get  stuff  fast  enough  by  the  regular  boats.” 

“Good!  That  sounds  like  business.  W’e 
don’t  want  to  quit.” 

“Now  hurry!  Your  parlor  car  is  wait¬ 
ing.” 

When  he  and  Eliza  were  alone  he  turned 
to  her  with  a  flush  of  embarrassment. 
“Aren’t  we  the  darnedest  fools.  Sis?  I 
wouldn’t  mind  if  w’e  had  done  the  Chief 
any  good,  but  we  haven’t.”  He  closed  the 
lid  of  the  tin  box,  which  was  nearly  empty 
now',  and  pushed  it  away  from  him,  laugh¬ 
ing  mirthlessly.  “Hide  that  sarcophagus 
where  I  can’t  see  it,”  he  commanded.  “It 
makes  me  sick.” 

Eliza  flung  her  arm  about  his  neck  and 
laid  her  cheek  against  his.  “Poor  Danny! 
You’re  a  brick.” 

It  was  on  the  following  morning  that 
O’Neil’s  cablegram  announcing  the  result 
of  his  inter\’iew  with  Illis  reached  Omar. 
Dr.  Gray  brought  the  news  to  the  Appleton 
bungalow  while  Dan  and  his  sister  were 
still  at  breakfast.  Happy  Tom  came 
puffing  and  blowing  at  his  heels  with  a 
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highly  satisfied,  I-told-you-so  expression  on 
his  round  face. 

“He  made  it!  The  tide  has  turned!” 
cried  the  doctor  as  he  burst  in,  waving  the 
message  on  high.  “Yes!”  he  explain^  in 
answer  to  their  excited  questions,  “Murray 
got  the  money,  and  our  troubles  are  over. 
Now’  give  me  some  coffee,  Eliza.  I’m  all 
shaky.” 

The  breakfast  which  followed  was  some¬ 
what  hysterical  and  fragmentary,  for  Eliza 
was  excited,  and  the  faithful  Gray  ‘w’as  all 
but  undone  by  the  strain  he  had  endured. 

•  “That’s  the  first  food  I’ve  tasted  for 
weeks,”  he  confessed.  “I’ve  eaten,  but  I 
haven’t  tasted;  and  now — I’m  not  hungry.” 
He  sighed,  stretched  his  long  legs  gratefully, 
and  eyed  the  Appletons  with  a  kindly  twin¬ 
kle.  “You  were  up  in  the  air,  too,  weren’t 
you?  The  Chief  will  appreciate  last  night’s 
affair.” 

Eliza  colored  faintly.  “It  was  nothing. 
Please  don’t  tell  him.”  At  the  incredulous 
lift  of  his  brows  she  hastened  to  explain: 
“Tom  said  you  men  ‘belonged’  to  Mr. 
O’Neil  and  Dan  was  an  outsider.  That 
hurt  me  dreadfully.” 

“Well,  he  can’t  say  that  now;  Dan  is  one 
of  Murray’s  boys  all  right,  and  you — you 
must  be  his  girl.” 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  very  day  Curtis 
Gordon  found  Natalie  at  a  window’  staring 
out  across  the  Sound  in  the  direction  of 
Omar.  He  laid  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder 
and  said: 

“My  dear,  confess!  You  are  lonesome.” 

She  nodded  silently. 

“Well,  well!  We  mustn’t  allow  that. 
VV’hy  don’t  you  run  over  to  Omar  and  see 
your  friend  Miss  Appleton?  She  has  a 
cheerful  way  with  her.” 

“I’m  afraid  things  aren’t  very  gay  over 
there,”  said  Natalie  doubtfully. 

“Quite  probably.  But  the  fact  that 
O’Neil  is  on  his  last  legs  needn’t  interfere 
with  your  pleasure.  A  change  will  do  you 
good.” 

“You  are  v’ery  kind,”  she  murmured. 
“You  have  done  everything  to  make  me 
happy,  but — it’s  autumn.  Winter  is  com¬ 
ing.  I  feel  dull  and  lonely  and  gray,  like 
the  sky.  Are  you  sure  Mr.  O’Neil  has 
failed?” 

“Certainly.  He  tried  to  sell  his  holdings 
to  the  trust,  but  they  refused  to  consider  it. 
Poor  fellow!”  he  continued  unctuously. 


“Now  that  he’s  down  I  pity  him.  One  can’t 
dislike  a  person  who  has  lost  the  power  of 
working  harm.  His  men  are  quitting;  I 
doubt  if  he’ll  dare  show  his  face  in  this 
countrj’  again.  But  never  mind  all  that. 
There’s  a  boat  leaving  for  Omar  in  the 
morning.  Go;  have  a  good  time,  return 
when  you  will,  and  tell  us  how  they  bear  up 
under  their  adversity.”  He  patted  her 
shoulder  affectionately  and  went  up  to  his 
room. 

It  was  true  enough  that  Natalie  had  been 
unhappy  since  returning  to  Hope — not  even 
her  mother  dreamed  how  she  rebelled  at 
remaining  here.  She  was  lonely,  uninter¬ 
ested,  vaguely  homesick.  She  missed  the 
intimate  companionship  of  Eliza;  she  miss¬ 
ed  Dan’s  extravagant  courting,  and  O’Neil’s 
grave,  respectful  attentions.  She  also  felt 
the  loss  of  the  honest  good-fellowship  of  all 
those  people  at  Omar  whom  she  had  learned 
to  like  and  to  admire.  Life  here  was  color¬ 
less  and  was  still  haunted  by  the  shadow  of 
that  thing  from  which  she  and  her  mother 
had  fled. 

Gordon,  indeed,  had  been  generous  to 
them  both.  Since  his  marriage  his  attitude 
had  changed  entirely.  He  w’as  polite,  agree¬ 
able,  charmingly  devoted;  no  ship  arrived 
without  some  tangible  and  expensive  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  often-expressed  desire  to  make 
his  wife  and  step-daughter  happy;  he  an¬ 
ticipated  their  slightest  wish.  Under  his 
assiduous  attentions  Natalie’s  distrust  and 
dislike  had  slowly  melted,  and  she  came  to 
believe  that  she  had  misjudged  him.  As  for 
Gloria,  she  was  deeply  contented. 

Natalie  arrived  at  Omar  in  time  to  see 
the  full  effect  of  the  good  news  from  New 
York,  and  joined  sincerely  in  the  general 
rejoicing.  She  returned  after  a  few  days, 
bursting  with  the  tidings  of  O’Neil’s  vic¬ 
tory. 

Gordon  listened  to  her  with  keenest  at¬ 
tention;  he  drew  her  out  artfully,  and  when 
he  heard  her  new’s  he  gave  voice  to  his  un¬ 
welcome  surprise. 

“Jove!”  he  snarled.  ‘‘That  beggar  hood¬ 
winked  the  Heidlemanns,  after  all.  It’s 
their  money.  What  fools!  VV’hat  fools!” 

Natalie  looked  up  quickly.  “Does  it  af¬ 
fect  your  plans?”  she  asked. 

“Yes!  In  a  way.  It  consolidates  my 
enemies.” 

“You  said  you  no  longer  had  any  ill  feel¬ 
ing  toward  Mr.  O’Neil.” 

Gordon  had  resumed  his  usual  suavity. 
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“When  I  say  enemies,”  he  qualified,  “of 
course,  I  mean  it  only  in  a  business  sense. 
I  heard  that  the  trust  had  withdrawn,  dis¬ 
couraged  by  their  losses,  but  now  that  they 
reenter  the  field,  I  shall  have  to  fight  them. 
They  would  have  done  well  to  consult  me 
— to  buy  me  off,  rather  than  be  bled  by 
O’Neil.  They  shall  p)ay  well  for  their  mis¬ 
take,  but — it’s  incredible!  That  man  has 
the  luck  of  the  devil.” 

That  evening  he  and  Denny  sat  with 
their  heads  together  until  a  late  hour,  and 
when  they  retired  Gordon  had  begun  to 
whip  new  plans  into  shap>e. 

CHAPTER  XXV 

HOW  GORDON  CHANGED  HIS  ATTACK 

O’Neil’s  return  to  Omar  was  triumphal. 
All  his  lieutenants  gathered  to  meet  him 
at  the  pier,  and  the  sincerity  of  their  wel¬ 
come  stirred  him  deeply.  His  arrangements 
with  Illis  had  taken  time;  he  had  been  de¬ 
layed  at  Seattle  by  bridge  details  and  the 
placing  of  steel  contracts.  He  had  w'orked 
swiftly,  and  with  such  absorption  that  he 
had  paid  little  heed  to  the  rumors  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  latest  activities.  Of  the  new  venture 
which  his  ow'n  success  had  inspired,  he  knew 
only  the  bare  outline.  He  had  learned 
enough,  however,  to  arouse  his  curiosity, 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  confusion  of  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  front  was  over  he  asked  for 
news. 

“Haven’t  you  read  the  papers?”  inquired 
Happy  Tom.  He  had  attached  himself 
to  O’Neil  at  the  moment  of  his  stepping 
ashore,  and  now  followed  him  to  head¬ 
quarters,  with  an  air  of  melancholy  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  mere  physical  nearness  to  his 
Chief. 

“Barely!”  O’Neil  confessed.  “I’ve  been 
working  twenty  hours  a  day  getting  that 
steel  under  motion.” 

Doctor  Gray  said  with  conviction :  “Gor¬ 
don  is  a  remarkable  man.  It’s  a  pity  he’s 
crooked.” 

“I  think  it’s  damn  lucky,”  declared  Tom. 
“He’s  smarter  than  us,  and  if  he  wasn’t 
handicapped  by  a  total  lack  of  decency,  he’d 
beat  us.” 

“After  the  storm,”  explained  Gray,  “he 
moved  back  to  Hope,  and  we  thought  he’d 
made  his  last  bow,  but  in  some  way  he  got 
the  idea  that  the  trust  was  back  of  us.” 

“So  I  judged  from  the  little  I  read.” 


“Well,  we  didn’t  undeceive  him,  of  course. 
His  first  move  was  an  attack  through  the 
press  in  the  shape  of  a  broadside  against 
the  Heidlemanns.  It  fairly  took  our 
breaths.  It  appeared  in  the  Cortez  Courier 
and  all  over  the  States,  we  hear — a  letter 
of  defiance  to  Herman  Heidlemann.  It  de¬ 
clared  that  the  trust  was  up  to  its  old 
tricks  here  in  Alaska:  had  gobbled  the  cop¬ 
per;  had  the  coal  tied  up  under  secret 
agreements,  and  was  trying  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  the  coast-range  passes  and  de¬ 
files — the  old  story.  But  the  man  can 
write.  That  article  caused  a  stir.” 

“I  saw  it.” 

“Naturally,  the  Cortez  people  ate  it  up. 
They’re  sore  at  the  trust  for  leaving  their 
town,  and  at  us  for  building  Omar.  Then 
Gordon  called  a  mass  meeting,  and  some  of 
us  went  up  to  watch  the  fireworks.  I’ve 
never  seen  anything  quite  like  that  meet¬ 
ing;  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
city  was  there,  and  they  hissed  us  when  we 
came  in.  Gordon  knew  what  he  was  about 
and  he  was  in  fine  voice.  He  told  them 
Cortez  was  the  logical  point  of  entry  to  the 
interior  of  Alaska  and  ought  to  have  all  the 
traflSc.  He  fired  their  animosity  toward 
the  trust,  and  accused  us  of  basely  selling 
out  to  it.  Then  he  broached  a  project  to 
build,  by  local  subscription,  a  narrow-gage 
electric  line  from  Cortez,  utilizing  the 
waterfalls  for  power.  The  idea  caught  on, 
and  went  like  wild  fire;  the  people  cheered 
themselves  hoarse,  and  pledged  him  over  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  that  night.  Since 
then  they  have  subscribed  as  much  more, 
and  the  town  is  crazy.  Work  has  actually 
begun,  and  they  hope  to  reach  the  first  sum¬ 
mit  by  Christmas.” 

Slater  broke  in:  “He’s  a  spellbinder,  all 
right.  He  made  me  hate  the  Heidlemanns 
and  detest  myself,  for  five  minutes.  I 
wasn’t  even  sure  I  liked  you,  Murray.” 

“It’s  a  wild  scheme,  of  course,”  continued 
the  doctor,  “but  he’s  putting  it  over.  The 
town  council  has  granted  him  a  ninety-nine- 
year  lease  covering  every  street;  the  road¬ 
bed  is  started  and  things  are  booming.  Lots 
have  been  staked  all  over  the  flats,  prop)crty 
values  are  somersaulting,  everybody  is  out 
of  his  head,  and  Gordon  is  a  god.  All  he 
does  is  organize  new  companies.  He  has 
bought  a  sawmill,  a  wharf,  a  machine  shop, 
acres  of  real  estate.  He  has  started  a 
bank  and  a  new  hotel;  he  has  consolidated 
the  barber-shops,  and  he  talks  about  roofing 
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in  the  streets  with  glass  and  making  the 
town  a  series  of  arcades.” 

O’Neil  drew  from  his  pocket  a  news- 
pajjer  five  days  old,  which  he  unfolded  and 
op>ened  at  a  full-page  advertisement,  headed : 

“CORTEZ  HOME  RAILWAY” 

“This  is  running  in  all  the  Coast  papers,” 
he  said,  and  read: 

“OUR  PLATFORM: 

“No  Promotion  Shares. 

“No  Bonds. 

“No  High-Salaried  Officials. 

“No  Passes  or  Rebates. 

“No  Construction  Profits. 

“No  Incompetence. 

“No  Monopoly. 

“No  Graft. 

“OF  ALASKA.  BY  ALASKA,  FOR  ALASKA.” 

There  was  much  more  of  a  similar  kind, 
written  to  appeal  to  the  quick-profit-loving 
public,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  violent  at¬ 
tack  u|X)n  the  trust  and  an  appeal  to  the 
people  of  Seattle  for  assistance,  at  one  dol¬ 
lar  per  share. 

“Listen  to  this,”  O’Neil  went  on: 
“  ‘Among  the  original  subscribers  are  the 


following: 

‘Hotels  and  saloons  of  Cortez.  .$17,000 

‘City  Council  .  15,000 

‘Prospectors  .  7,000 

‘Ladies’  Guild  of  Cortez .  740 

‘School  children  of  Cortez  ...  420 


Tom  grew  red  in  the  face  and  gave  his 
characteristic  snort.  “I  don’t  mind  his 
stinging  the  City  Council  and  the  saloons 
and  even  the  Ladies’  Guild,”  he  growled, 
“but  when  he  steals  the  licorice  and  slate- 
pencils  from  the  kids,  it’s  time  he  was  stop¬ 
ped.” 

Murray  agreed.  “I  think  we  are  about 
done  with  Gordon.  He  has  led  his  ace.” 

“I’m  not  sure.  This  is  a  kind  of  popular 
uprising,  like  a  camp>-meeting.  If  I  went 
to  Cortez  now,  some  prattling  schoolgirl 
would  wallop  me  with  her  dinner  bucket. 
We  can’t  shake  Gordon  loose;  he’s  a  regu¬ 
lar  splavvus.” 

“What  is  a  splavvus,  Tom?”  inquired 
Dr.  Gray. 

“It’s  a  real  peculiar  animal,  being  a 
cross  between  a  bulldog  and  a  skunk.  We 
have  lots  of  ’em  in  Maine!” 


O’Neil  soon  found  that  the  accounts  he 
had  received  of  Gordon’s  last  attempt  to 
recoup  his  fortunes  were  in  no  way  exag¬ 
gerated.  Cortez,  long  the  plaything  of  the 
railroad  builders,  had  been  ripe  for  his 
touch;  it  rose  in  its  wounded  civic  pride 
and  greeted  his  appeal  with  frantic  delight. 
The  price  of  real  estate  doubled,  quadrupled, 
and  Gordon  bought  just  enough  to  establish 
the  price  firmly. 

The  money  he  paid  was  deposited  again 
in  his  new  bank,  and  he  proceeded  to  use  it 
over  and  over  in  maintaining  exorbitant 
prices  and  in  advancing  his  grandiose 
schemes.  His  business  took  him  often  to 
Seattle,  where  by  his  whirlwind  methods 
he  duplicated  his  success,  in  a  measure;  his 
sensational  attack  upon  the  money  powers 
got  a  wide  hearing,  and  he  finally  secured 
an  endorsement  of  his  scheme  by  the  Busi¬ 
ness-men’s  Association.  This  done,  he 
opened  splendid  offices  and  began  a  wide¬ 
spread  stock-flotation  campaign.  Soon  the 
Cortez  Home  Railway  became  known  as  a 
mighty,  patriotic  effort  of  Alaskans  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  oppression. 

Gordon  perfectly  understood  that  some¬ 
thing  more  than  vague  accusations  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  public  to  his  support 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  sweep  him  on  to 
victory;  and  with  this  in  mind  he  laid 
crafty  plans  to  seize  the  old  Heidlemann 
grade.  The  trust  had  ceased  work  on  this 
right-of-way  and  moved  to  Kyak,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  had  not  abandoned  its  original 
work,  and  in  fact  had  maintained  a  small 
crew  at  the  first  defile  outside  of  Cortez, 
known  as  Beaver  Canon.  Gordon  reasoned, 
shrewdly,  that  a  struggle  between  the 
agents  of  the  trust  and  the  patriotic  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  town  would  afford  him  precise¬ 
ly  the  advertising  he  needed,  and  give  point 
to  his  charge  of  unfair  play  against  the 
Heidlemanns. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  incite  his  victims 
to  this  act  of  robbery.  On  the  contrary, 
once  he  had  made  the  suggestion,  he  had 
hard  work  to  restrain  them  until  he  had 
completed  his  preparations,  which  consist¬ 
ed  in  writing  and  mailing  to  every  news¬ 
paper  of  consequence  a  highly  colored  ac¬ 
count  of  the  railroad  struggle.  These 
mimeographed  stories  were  posted  from 
Seattle  in  time  for  them  to  reach  their 
destinations  on  the  date  set  for  the  seizure 
of  the  grade. 

It  was  an  ingenious  publicity  move. 
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and  it  succeeded  beyond  the  promoter’s 
fondest  exp)ectations. 

The  day  set  for  the  demonstration  came; 
the  citizens  of  Cortez  boldly  marched  into 
Beaver  Canon  to  take  possession  of  the  old 
Heidlemann  workings,  but  it  appeared  that 
they  had  reckoned  prematurely.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  grim-faced  trust  employees  warned 
them  back;  there  was  a  rush,  some  rough 
work  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  then 
the  guards  brought  their  weapons  into  play. 
The  result  afforded  Gordon  far  more  sen¬ 
sational  material  than  he  had  hop)ed  for; 
one  citizen  was  killed  and  five  others  were 
badly  wounded.  Cortez,  dazed  and  horror- 
stricken,  arose  in  her  wrath  and  descended 
upon  the  “assassins;”  lynchings  were  plan¬ 
ned,  and  mobs  threatened  the  local  jail,  un¬ 
til  soldiers  were  hurried  thither  and  martial 
law  was  declared. 

Of  course  the  wires  were  burdened  with 
the  accounts,  and  the  reading  public  out¬ 
side  awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  bitter  strife 
was  waging  in  the  North  between  honest 
miners  and  the  soulless  Heidlemann  syndi¬ 
cate.  Gordon’s  previously  written  and 
carefully  colored  stories  of  the  clash  were 
printed  far  and  wide.  Editorials  breathed 
indignation  at  such  lawlessness,  and  point¬ 
ed  to  the  Cortez  Home  Railway  as  a  com¬ 
mendable  effort  to  destroy  the  Heidlemann 
throttle-hold  ujx)n  the  North-land.  Stock 
subscriptions  came  in  a  deluge  which  fairly 
engulfed  Gordon’s  office  force. 

During  this  brief,  white-hot  campaign 
the  promoter  had  been  actuated  as  much 
by  his  senseless  hatred  of  O’Neil  as  by  lust 
of  glory  and  gain,  and  it  was  with  no  little 
satisfaction  that  he  returned  from  Seattle 
conscious  of  having  dealt  a  telling  blow  to 
his  enemy.  He  sent  Natalie  to  Omar  on 
another  visit  in  order  that  he  might  hear 
at  first  hand  how  O’Neil  took  the  matter. 

But  his  complacency  received  a  shock 
when  the  girl  returned.  He  had  no  need 
to  question  her. 

“Uncle  Gordon,”  she  began  excitedly, 
“you  ought  to  stop  these  terrible  news¬ 
paper  stories  about  Mr.  O’Neil  and  the 
trust.” 

“Stop  them?  My  dear,  what  do  you 
mean?” 

“He  didn’t  sell  out  to  the  trust.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“What?”  Gordon’s  incredulity  was  a 
challenge. 

“He  sold  to  an  Englishman  named  Illis. 


They  seem  to  be  amused  by  your  mistake, 
over  there  at  Omar,  but  I  think  some  of 
the  things  printed  are  positively  criminal. 

I  knew  you’d  want  the  truth - ” 

“The  truth,  yes!  But  this  can’t  be 
true,”  stammered  Gordon. 

“It  is.  Mr.  O’Neil  did  try  to  interest  the 
Heidlemanns,  but  they  wouldn’t  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  him,  and  the  S.  R.  &  N. 
was  going  to  smash  when  Mr.  Illis  came 
along,  barely  in  time.  It  was  too  exciting 
and  dramatic  for  anything,  the  way  Mr 
O’Neil  found  him  when  he  was  in  hiding ” 

“Hiding?” 

“Yes.  There  was  something  about  black¬ 
mail,  or  a  secret  arrangement  between  Mr. 
Illis  and  the  Yukon  River  lines — I  couldn’t 
understand  just  what  it  was — but,  anyhow, 
Murray  took  advantage  of  it  and  saved  the 
North  Pass  and  the  S.  R.  &  N.  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  really  a  perfectly  wonderful 
stroke  of  genius.  I  determined  at  once 
that  you  should  stop  these  lies  and  correct 
the  general  idea  that  he  is  in  the  pay  of 
the  trust.  Why,  he  went  to  Cortez  last 
week  and  they  threatened  his  life!” 

“What  about  this  blackmail?”  asked 
Gordon,  upon  whose  ear  the  word  had 
made  a  welcome  impression.  “I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  what  you  mean  by  O’Neil’s  ‘sav¬ 
ing’  the  North  Pass  and  his  own  road  at 
the  same  time — nor  Illis’s  being  in  hiding.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  Natalie  confessed,  “but 
I  know  you  have  made  a  mistake  that 
ought  to  be  set  right.” 

“Why  doesn’t  he  come  out  with  the 
truth?” 

“The  whole  thing  is  secret.” 

“Why?” 

Natalie  shrugged  hopelessly,  and  Gordon 
lost  himself  in  frowning  thought. 

“This  is  amazing,”  he  said  bruskly  after 
a  moment.  “It’s  vital.  It  affects  all  my 
plans.  I  must  know  everything,  at  once.” 

“I’m  sorry  I  paid  so  little  attention.” 

“Never  mind;  try  it  again  and  be  diplo¬ 
matic.  If  O’Neil  won’t  tell  you,  question 
Appleton — you,  can  wind  him  around  your 
fingers  easily  enough.” 

The  girl  eyed  him  with  a  quick  change 
of  expression.  “Isn’t  it  enough  to  know 
that  the  trust  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
S.  R.  &  N.?” 

“No!”  he  declared  impatiently.  “I 
must  know  the  whole  inside  of  this  secret 
understanding — this  blackmail,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is.” 
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“Then — I’m  sorry.” 

“Come!  Don’t  be  silly.  You  can  do  me 
a  great  service.” 

“You  said  you  no  longer  disliked  Mr. 
O’Neil  and  that  he  couldn’t  harm  you.” 

“Well,  well!  Must  I  explain  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  every  move  I  make?” 

“It  would  be  spying  if  I  went  back.  The 
matter  is  confidential — I  know  that.” 

“Will  you  do  as  I  ask?”  he  demanded. 

Natalie  answered  him  firmly:  “No!  I 
told  you  what  I  did  tell,  only  so  that  you 
might  correct - ” 

“You  rebel,  eh?”  Gordon  broke  out  furi¬ 
ously. 

It  was  their  first  clash  since  the  mar¬ 
riage.  Mrs.  Gordon  looked  on,  torn  between 
loyalty  to  her  husband  and  a  desire  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  daughter.  She  was  searching  her 
mind  painfully  for  the  compromise,  the 
half-truth  that  was  her  remedy  for  every 
moral  distress.  At  length  she  said  placa- 
tingly: 

“I’m  sure  Natalie  will  help  you  in  any 
way  she  can,  Curtis.  She  isn’t  rebellious, 
she  merely  doesn’t  understand.’ 

“She  doesn’t  need  to  understand.  It  is 
enough  that  I  direct  her — ”  As  Natalie 
turned  and  walked  silently  to  the  window, 
he  stifled  an  oath.  “Have  I  no  authority?” 
he  stormed.  “Do  you  mean  to  obey?” 

“Wait!”  Gloria  laid  a  restraining  hand 
on  his  arm.  “Perhaps  I  can  learn  what 
you  want  to  know.  Mr.  O’Neil  was  very 
kind - ” 

Her  daughter  whirled,  wdth  white  face 
and  flashing  eyes.  “Mother!”  she  gasped. 

“Our  loyalty  begins  at  home,”  said 
Gloria  feebly. 

“Oh-h!  I  can’t  conceive  of  your — of 
such  a  thing.  If  you  have  no  decency,  I 
have.  If  you  dare  to  do  such  a  thing,  I 
shall  warn  Mr.  O’Neil  that  you  are  a  spy.” 
She  turned  a  glance  of  loathing  on  Gordon. 
“I  see,”  she  said  quietly.  “You  used  me 
as  a  tool.  You  lied  about  your  feeling  to¬ 
ward  him.  You  meant  harm  to  him  all  the 
time.”  She  faced  the  window  again. 

“Lied!”  he  shouted.  “Be  careful — that’s 
pretty  strong  language.  Don’t  try  me  too 
far,  or  you  may  find  yourself  adrift  once 
more.  I  have  been  too  patient —  But  I 
have  other  ways  of  finding  out  what  I  wish 
to  know,  and  I  shall  verify  what  you  have 
told  me.” 

He  strode  angrily  from  the  room,  leaving 
Natalie  staring  out  upon  the  bleak  fall 


scene,  her  shoulders  very  straight,  her 
breast  heaving.  Gloria  did  not  venture  to 
address  her. 

Fortunately  for  the  i)eace  of  all  concern¬ 
ed,  Gordon  left  for  Seattle  on  the  next 
steamer.  Neither  of  the  women  believed 
that  Natalie’s  fragmentary  revelation  was 
the  cause  of  his  departure;  but,  once  in 
touch  with  outside  affairs,  he  lost  no  time 
in  running  down  the  clues  he  had  gathered, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  learned 
enough  to  piece  the  truth  together.  Then 
he  once  more  brought  his  mimeograph  into 
use. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

DAX  APPLETON  SLIPS  THE  LEASH 

The  first  winter  snows  found  O’Neil’s 
track  laid  to  the  bridge  site  and  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself  well  begun.  He  had  moved  his 
office  out  to  the  front  and  now  saw  little  of 
Eliza,  w'ho  was  busy  writing  her  book.  She 
had  finished  her  magazine  articles  and  they 
had  been  accepted,  but  she  had  given  him  no 
hint  as  to  their  character. 

One  afternoon  Happy  Tom  burst  in  upon 
his  Chief,  having  hastened  out  from  Omar 
on  a  construction  train.  Drawing  a  Seattle 
paper  from  his  pocket,  he  began  exictedly: 

“Well,  the  fat’s  in  the  fire,  Murray! 
Somebody  has  belched  up  the  whole  North 
Pass  story.” 

O’Neil  seized  the  newspaper  and  scanned 
it  hurriedly.  He  looked  up,  scowling. 
“Who  gave  this  out?”  he  demanded  harshly. 

Slater  shrugged.  “It’s  in  the  Cortez  Cou¬ 
rier  too,  so  I  s’pose  it  came  from  Gordon. 
Blessings  come  from  one  source,  and  Gor¬ 
don’s  the  fountain  of  all  evil.  I’m  getting  so 
I  blame  him  for  everything  unpleasant. 
Sometimes  I  think  he  gave  me  the  small¬ 
pox.” 

“Where  did  he  learn  the  inside  of  Illis’s 
deal?  By  Heaven!  There’s  a  leak  some¬ 
where!” 

“Maybe  he  uncovered  it  back  there  in  the 
States.” 

Murray  shook  his  head.  “Nobody  knows 
anything  about  it  except  you  boys.”  He 
seized  the  telephone  at  his  elbow  and  called 
Dr.  Gray,  while  Tom  listened  with  his  shin¬ 
ing  forehead  puckered  anxiously.  O’Neil 
hung  up  with  a  black  face 

“Appleton!”  he  said. 

Tom  looked,  if  possible,  a  shade  gloomier 
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than  usual.  “I  wouldn’t  be  too  sure  it  was 
Dan.  if  I  was  you,”  he  ventured  doubtfully. 

“Where  is  he?”  O’Neil  ground  out  the 
words  between  his  teeth. 

“Surveying  the  town-site  addition.  If  he 
let  anything  slip  it  was  by  mistake - ” 

“Mistake!  I  won’t  employ  i>eople  who 
make  mistakes  of  that  kind.  This  story 
may  bring  the  Canadian  Government  down 
on  Illis  and  forfeit  his  North  Pass  and 
Yukon  charter — to  say  nothing  of  our 
authorities.  That  would  finish  us.”  He 
rose,  went  to  the  door,  and  ordered  the 
recently  arrived  engine  uncoupled.  Flinging 
himself  into  his  coat,  he  growled :  “I’d  rather 
have  a  crook  under  me  than  a  fool,  .\ppleton, 
himself,  told  us  he  talked  too  much.” 

Tom  pursed  his  lips  thoughtfully.  “Gor¬ 
don  got  it  through  the  Gerard  girl,  I  s’pose.” 

“Gordon!  Gordon!  Will  there  never  be 
an  end  to  Gordon?”  Murray’s  frown  deepen¬ 
ed.  “He’s  in  the  way,  Tom.  If  he  balks  this 
deal  I’m  afraid  I’ll — have  to  change  ghosts.” 

“It  would  be  a  pious  act,”  Slater  declared. 
“.\nd  his  ghost  wouldn’t  ha’nt  you  none, 
either.  It  would  put  on  its  asbestos  over¬ 
shoes  and  go  out  among  the  other  shades 
selling  stock  in  electric  fans,  or  ‘Gordon’s 
Arctic  Toboggan  Slide.’  He’d  promote  a 
Purgatory  Development  Company,  and  un¬ 
derwrite  the  Bottomless  Pit  for  its  sulphur. 
I — I’d  hate  to  think  this  came  from  Dan.” 

The  locomotive  had  been  switched  out  by 
this  time,  and  O’Neil  hurried  to  board  it. 
On  his  way  to  Omar  he  had  time  thoroughly 
to  weigh  the  results  of  this  unexpected  com¬ 
plication.  His  present  desire  was  merely  to 
verify  his  suspicion  that  Appleton  had  told 
his  secret  to  Natalie — beyond  that  he  did 
not  care  to  think. 

His  anger  reached  the  blazing-pwint  after 
his  arrival.  As  he  stepped  down  from  the 
engine  cab.  Gray  silently  handed  him  a 
code  message  from  London  which  had  ar¬ 
rived  a  few  moments  before.  When  its 
contents  had  been  deciphered,  O’Neil 
cursed,  and  he  was  furious  as  he  stumbled 
through  the  dark  toward  the  green  bunga¬ 
low  on  the  hill. 

Swinging  round  the  corner  of  the  house, 
he  came  into  a  bright  radiance  which 
streamed  forth  from  Eliza’s  window,  and  he 
could  not  help  seeing  the  interior  of  the 
room.  She  was  there,  writing  busily,  and 
he  saw  that  she  was  clad  in  the  elaborate 
kimono  he  had  given  her;  yet  it  was  not  her 
personal  appearance  that  arrested  his  angry 


eyes  and  made  his  step  halt — it  w-as,  in¬ 
stead,  her  surroundings. 

He  had  come  to  accept  her  prim  simplic¬ 
ity  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  never  associ¬ 
ated  her  in  his  thoughts  with  anything 
feminine;  but  the  room  as  it  lay  before  him 
now  was  a  revelation  of  daintiness.  Taste¬ 
ful  water-colors  hung  on  the  walls,  a  warm 
rug  was  on  the  floor,  and  everywhere  were 
touches  of  rosy  color.  The  plain  white  bed 
had  been  transformed  into  a  couch  of  orien¬ 
tal  luxury;  a  lace  spread  of  web-like  texture 
covered  it,  and  the  pillows  were  hidden  be¬ 
neath  billow'ing  masses  of  ruffles  and  rib¬ 
bons.  He  saw  a  ty|)ical  woman’s  cozy- 
corner  piled  high  with  cushions;  there  was  a 
jar  of  burning  incense  sticks  near  it — every¬ 
thing,  in  fact,  was  utterly  at  variance  with 
his  notions  of  the  owner. 

Even  the  girl  herself  seemed  transfigured; 
for  her  hair  was  brought  forward  around  her 
face  in  some  loose,  mysterious  fashion  which 
gave  her  a  charmingly  girlish  appearance. 
As  he  looked  in  upon  her,  she  raised  her  face 
so  that  the  light  shone  full  upon  it;  her 
brows  were  puckered;  she  nibbled  at  the  end 
of  her  pencil,  in  the  midst, of  some  creative 
puzzle. 

O’Neil’s  eyes  photographed  all  this  in  a 
single  surprised  glance  as  he  passed;  the 
next  moment  he  was  mounting  the  steps  to 
the  porch. 

Dan  flung  open  the  door,  but  his  w’ords 
of  greeting  froze,  his  smile  of  welcome  van¬ 
ished  at  sight  of  his  Chief’s  forbidding  face. 

Murray  was  in  no  mood  to  waste  words; 
he  began  roughly:  “Did  you  tell  Miss 
Gerard  that  Poultney  Illis  is  backing  me?” 

Dan  stammered.  “I  —  perhaps  —  I  — 
What  has  gone  wrong.  Chief?” 

“Did  you  tell  her  the  inside — the  story  of 
his  agreement  with  the  steamboat  people?” 

Dan  paled  beneath  his  tan,  but  his  eyes 
met  Murray’s  without  flinching.  “I  think 
I  did — tell  her  something.  I  don’t  quite  re¬ 
member.  But  anything  I  may  have  said 
was  in  confi - ” 

“I  thought  so.  I  merely  wished  to  make 
certain.  Well,  the  whole  thing  is  in  the 
papers.” 

Appleton  laid  his  hand  upon  the  table  to 
steady  himself.  “Then  it — didn’t  come 
from  her.  She  wouldn’t - ” 

“Gordon  has  spread  the  story  broadcast. 
It  couldn’t  have  come  from  any  other 
source;  it  couldn’t  have  reached  him  in  any 
other  way,  for  none  of  my  boys  has  breathed 
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a  word.”  His  voice  rose  despite  his  effort  at 
self-control.  “Illis’s  agreement  was  illegal," 
he  said  savagely.  “It  will  probably  forfeit 
the  charter  of  the  North  Pass,  or  land  him 
in  court.  I  supjwse  you  realize  that!  I 
discovered  his  secret  and  assured  him  it  was 
safe  with  me;  now  you  peddle  it  to  Gordon, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  public.  Here’s  the 
first  result.”  He  shook  the  London  cable¬ 
gram  in  Dan’s  face,  and  his  own  was  dis¬ 
torted  with  rage. 

•  There  was  a  stir  in  Eliza’s  room  which 
neither  noticed.  Appleton  wiped  his  face 
with  an  uncertain  hand;  he  moistened  his 
lips. 

“I — I’m  terribly  sorry!”  he  said.  “But 
I’m  sure  Natalie  wouldn’t  spy — I  don’t 
remember  what  I  told  her,  but — God!  She 
— wouldn’t  knowingly ” 

“Gordon  fired  you  for  talking  too  much. 
I  thought  you  had  learned  your  lesson,  but  it 
seems  you  hadn’t.  Don’t  blame  Miss  Ge¬ 
rard  for  pumping  you — her  loyalty  belongs  to 
Gordon  now.  But  I  require  loyalty,  too. 
Since  you  lack  it,  you  can  go.” 

O’Neil  turned  as  Eliza’s  door  opened;  she 
stood  before  him,  pale,  frightened,  trem¬ 
bling. 

“I  couldn’t  help  hearing,”  she  said. 
“You  discharge  us?” 

He  nodded.  “I’m  sorry!  I’ve  trusted  my 
‘boys’  so  implicitly  that  the  thought  of  be¬ 
trayal  by  them  never  occurred  to  me.  I 
can’t  have  men  close  to  me  who  make  such 
mistakes  as  this.” 

“Perhaps  there  was — an  excuse,  or  the 
shadow  of  one,  at  least.  When  a  man  is  in 
love,  you  know - ” 

Murray  wheeled  upon  Dan  and  de¬ 
manded  sharply:  “What’s  this?”  Then, 
in  a  noticeably  altered  tone,  he  asked:  “Do 
you  love — Natalie?” 

“Yes.” 

“Does  she  love  you?’ 

“No,  sir!” 

O’Neil  turned  back  to  the  girl,  saying: 
“I  told  Dan,  when  I  hired  him,  that  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  dare  much,  to  suffer 
much,  and  that  my  interests  must  be  his. 
He  has  disregarded  them,  and  he  must  go. 
That’s  all.  There's  little  difference  between 
treacherj'  and  carelessness.” 

“It’s — too  bad,”  said  the  girl  faintly. 
Dan  stood  stiff  and  silent,  dazed  by  the 
sudden  collapse  of  his  fortunes. 

“I’m  not  ungrateful  for  what  you’ve 
done,  Appleton,”  O’Neil  went  on.  “I  in¬ 


tend  to  pay  you  well  for  the  help  you  gave 
me.  You  took  a  chance  at  the  Canon  and 
at  Gordon’s  Crossing.  You’ll  get  a  check.” 

“I  don’t  want  your  damned  money,”  the 
other  gulp>ed.  “I’ve  drawn  my  wages.” 

“Nevertheless,  I  shall  pay  you  well.  It’s 
highly  probable  that  you’ve  wrecked  the 
S.  R.  &  N.  and  ruined  me,  but  I  don’t  intend 
to  forget  my  obligations  to  you.  It’s  un¬ 
fortunate.  Call  on  the  cashier  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Good  night.” 

He  left  them  standing  there  unhappily, 
dumb  and  stiff  with  shame.  Once  outside 
the  house,  he  plunged  down  the  hill  as  if 
fleeing  from  the  scene  of  some  crime.  He 
rushed  through  the  night  blindly,  for  he  had 
loved  his  assistant  engineer,  and  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  chalk-faced,  startled  girl  hurt 
him  abominably. 

When  he  came  to  the  company  office,  he 
was  walking  slowly,  heavily.  He  found 
Gray  inside  and  dropped  into  a  chair;  his 
face  was  grimly  set,  and  he  listened  dully  to 
the  physician’s  rambling  talk. 

“I  fired  Appleton!”  he  broke  out  at  last. 
Gray  looked  up  quickly.  “He  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  he — did  it.  I  had  no  choice.  It 
came  hard,  though.  He’s  a  good  boy.” 

“He  did  some  great  work.  Chief!” 

“I  know!  That  affair  at  the  crossing— I 
intend  to  pay  him  well,  if  he’ll  accept.  It’s 
not  that — I  like  those  kids,  Stanley.  Eliza 
took  it  harder  than  he.  It  wasn’t  easy  for 
me,  either,”  he  sighed  wearily.  “I’d  give 
ten  thousand  dollars  if  it  hadn’t  happ>ened. 
She  looked  as  if  I’d  struck  her.” 

“What  did  they  say?” 

“Nothing.  He  has  been  careless,  dis¬ 
loyal - ” 

“You  told  them  so?” 

O’Neil  nodded. 

“And  they  said  nothing?” 

“Nothing!  What  could  they  say?” 

Gray  answered  gruffly:  “They  might 
have  said  a  good  deal.  They  might  have 
told  you  how  they  paid  off  your  men  and 
saved  a  walk-out  when  I  had  no  money.” 

O’Neil  stared  incredulously.  “What  are 
you  talking  about?”  he  demanded. 

When  he  had  the  facts,  he  rose  with  an 
exclamation  of  dismay.  “God!  Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me?  Why  didn’t  they  speak 
out?  I — I — why,  that’s  loyalty — of  the 
finest  kind.  All  the  money  they  had  saved, 
too — when  they  thought  I  had  failed! 
Jove!  That  was  fine.  Oh,  I’m  sorry!  I 
wonder  what  they  think  of  me?  I  can’t 


let  Dan  go  after  that.  I — ”  He  seized  his 
cap  and  hurried  out  of  the  building. 

“It’s  hardly  right — when  thmgs  were 
going  so  well,  too!”  groaned  Dan.  He  was 
sitting  crumpled  up  in  a  chair,  Eliza’s  arm 
encircling  his  shoulders.  “I  didn’t  mean  to 
give  up  any  secrets,  but — I’m  not  myself 
when  I’m  with  Natalie.”  ^ 

“We  must  take  our  medicine,”  his  sister 
said  gravely.  “We  deserve  it,  for  this  story 
may  spoil  all  he’s  done.  I  didn’t  think  it  of 
her,  though.” 

Dan  groaned  and  bowed  his  head  in  his 
hands.  “I  don’t  know  which  hurts  worse,” 
he  said — “his  anger  or  her —  She — couldn’t 
do  such  a  thing.  Sis;  she  just  couldn’t!” 

“She  probably  didn’t  realize — she  hasn’t 
much  sense,  you  know.  But  after  all  he’s 
suffered,  to  think  that  we  should  injure  him! 

I  could  cry.  I  think  I  shall.” 

The  door  opened  before  a  rough  hand, 
and  O’Neil  strode  into  the  room,  huge, 
shaggy  in  his  coon-skin  coat.  They  rose, 
startle,  but  he  came  to  them  swiftly,  a  look 
of  mingled  shame  and  gladness  in  his  face. 

“I’ve  come  back  to  apologize,”  he  cried. 
“I  couldn’t  wait.  I’ve  learned  what  you 
children  did  while  I  was  gone,  and  I’ve  come 
to  beg  forgiveness.  It’s  all  right — it’s  all 
right.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  Dan 
gasped. 

“Doc  told  me  how  you  paid  those  men. 
That  was  real  friendship;  it  was  splendid. 
It  touched  me  and  I — I  want  to  apologize. 
I  hurried  right  back.” 

They  saw  that  his  eyes  were  moist,  and  at 
the  sight  Eliza  gave  a  quivering  cry,  then 
turned  swiftly  to  hide  W  face.  She  felt 
O’Neil’s  fur-clad  arm  about  her  shoulders, 
his  hand  was  patting  her,  and  he  was  saying 
gently: 

“You  are  a  dear  child.  It  was  tremen¬ 
dously  good  of  you  both,  and  I — ought  to 
be  shot  for  acting  as  I  did.  I  wonder  S  you 
can  accept  a  wretched  apology  as  bravely 
as  you  accepted  a  wrong  accusation.” 

“It  wasn’t  wrong,  it  was  right,”  she 
sobbed.  “Dan  told  her,  and  she  told  Gor¬ 
don.” 

“There,  there!  I  was  to  blame,  after  all, 
for  letting  any  one  know,  and  if  Dan  made  a 
mistake  he  has  more  than  offset  it  by  his 
unselfishness — his  sacrifices.  It  seems  I 
forgot  how  much  I  really  owe  him.” 

“That  affair  with  the  shift  bosses  wasn’t 
anything,”  said  Dan  hastily,  “and  it  was  all 
10 


Eliza’s  idea.  I  refused,  at  first,  but  when  she 
started  to  pay  them  herself,  I  weakened.” 
He  stutter^  awkwardly,  for  his  sister  was 
motioning  him  desperately  to  be  silent;  but 
he  ran  on:  “Oh,  he  ought  to  know  the 
whole  truth  and  how  rotten  I  acted.  Sis. 

I  deserve  to  be  discharged.” 

“Please  don’t  make  this  any  harder  for 
me  than  it  is,”  Murray  smiled.  “I’m  terri¬ 
bly  embarrassed,  for  I’m  not  used  to  apolo¬ 
gizing.  I  can’t  afford  to  be  unjust;  I — have 
so  few  friends  that  I  want  to  cherish  them. 
I’m  sorry  you  saw  me  in  such  a  temjier. 
Anger  is  a  treacherous  thing,  and  it  always 
betrays  one.  Let’s  forget  that  I  was  here 
before  and  pretend  that  I  just  came  to 
thank  you  for  what  you  did.”  He  drew 
Dan  into  the  shelter  of  his  other  arm  and 
pressed  the  two  young  people  to  him.  “I 
didn’t  realize  how  deeply  you  kids  care  for 
each  other,  and  for  me.” 

“Then  I’m  not  fired?”  Dan  queried 
doubtfully. 

“Of  course  not.  When  I  take  time  to 
think  about  discharging  a  man,  I  invariably 
end  by  raising  his  salary.” 

“Dan  isn’t  worth  half  what  you’re  paying 
him,”  came  Eliza’s  mufl3ed  voice.  She  freed 
herself  from  Murray’s  embrace  and  rear¬ 
ranged  her  hair  with  tremulous  fingers. 
Surreptitiously  she  wiped  her  eyes.  “You 
gave  us  an  awful  fright;  it’s  terrible  to  be 
evicted  in  winter  time.”  She  tried  to  laugh, 
but  the  attempt  failed  miserably. 

“And  besides,  when  a  man  contemplates 
marriage  he  must  have  money,”  Murray 
laughed. 

“I  don’t  want  your  money,”  Dan  blurted, 
“and  it  doesn’t  cost  anything  to  contem¬ 
plate  marriage.  That’s  all  I’m  doing — just 
looking  at  it  from  a  distance.” 

“Perhaps  I  can  help  you  to  prevail  on 
Natalie  to  change  her  mind.  That  would  be 
a  real  service,  wouldn’t  it?”  Under  his 
grave  glance  Dan’s  heart  leaped.  “I  can’t 
believe  she’s  indifferent  to  you,  my  boy. 
Perhaps  she  doesn’t  know  her  own  mind.” 

“You’re  mighty  good,  but — ”  the  lover 
shook  his  head. 

Murray  smiled  again.  “I  think  you’re 
too  timid.  Don’t  plead  and  beg — just  carry 
her  off.  Be  firm  and  masterful.  Be 
rough - ” 

“The  idea!”  exclaimed  Eliza.  “She’s  no 
cave-woman !” 

“Exactly.  If  she  were,  Dan  would  need 
to  court  her  and  send  her  bouquets  of  wild 
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violets.  She’s  overcivilized,  and  therefore  Kyak.  His  career  stood  out  boldly  in  all  its 
he  needs  to  be  primitive.”  fraudulent  colors. 

Dan  blushed  and  faltered.  “I  can’t  be  Thus  far  he  had  succeeded  in  keeping  a 
firm  with  her,  Murray;  I  turn  to  jelly  when-  large  part  of  his  stockholders  in  ignorance  of 
ever  she  looks  at  me.”  the  true  condition  of  Hope  Consolidated, 

There  was  something  so  friendly  and  but  he  quailed  at  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
kind  in  his  employer’s  attitude  that  the  article,  which  had  been  flimg  far  and  wide, 
yoimg  fellow  was  tempted  to  pour  out  all  into  every  dty  and  village  in  the  land.  He 
his  vexations;  he  had  never  felt  so  close  to  dared  not  think  of  its  effect  upon  his  present 
O’Neil  as  now;  but  his  masculine  reserve  enterprise,  now  so  auspiciously  launched, 
could  not  be  overcome  all  in  a  moment,  He  hiui  made  a  ringing  appeal  to  the  public, 
and  he  held  his  tongue.  and  its  support  would  hmge  up>on  its  confi- 

When  Murray  h^  gone  Dan  heaved  a  dence  in  him  as  a  man  of  affairs.  Once  that 
great  sigh  of  relief.  “I’m  glad  it  happened  trust  was  destroyed,  the  Cortez  Home  Rail- 
just  as  it  did.  Sis,”  he  annoimced.  “He  way  would  crumble  as  swiftly  as  had  all  his 
knows  my  secret  now,  and  I  can  see  that  other  schemes. 

he  never  cared  for  Natahe.  It’s  a  load  off  The  worst  of  it  was  that  he  knew  himself 
my  mind  to  know  the  track  b  clear.”  shut  off  from  the  world  for  five  days  as 

“What  a  simpleton  you  are!”  she  ex-  effectually  as  if  he  were  locked  in  a  dungeon, 
claimed.  “Don’t  you  see  he’s  merely  pay-  There  was  no  wireless  equipment  on  the 
ing  hb  debt?”  ship;  he  could  not  start  the  machinery  of 

“I  wonder — ”  Dan  eyed  her  in  amaze-  hb  press  bureau;  and  wth  every  hour  this 
ment.  “Gee!  If  that’s  so — he  is  a  prince,  damnable  story  was  bound  to  gain  momen- 
isn’t  he?”  turn. 

In  Omar,  of  course,  the  article  excited 
The  same  ship  that  had  brought  the  lively  interest.  O’Neil  felt  a  warm  thrill  of 

ominous  news  to  O’Neil  also  brought  Curtis  satbfaction  as  he  read  it  on  the  morning 

Gordon  north.  He  had  renrained  in  Seattle  after  hb  scene  with  Eliza  and  Dan.  But  it 
only  long  enough  to  see  the  Illb  story  in  deepened  hb  feeling  of  obligation  almost 
print,  and  then  had  hastened  back  to  the  painfully;  for  like  all  who  are  thoughtlessly 
front.  But  hb  satbfaction  over  the  mischief  prodigal  of  their  own  favors,  he  was  deeply 
he  had  done  received  a  rude  jolt  when,  at  sensible  of  any  kindness  done  himself, 
hb  first  moment  of  lebure,  he  looked  over  Eliza’s  dignified  exposition  of  Alaskan  af- 
the  magazines  which  he  had  bought  before  fairs,  and  particularly  the  pleasant  things 

taking  leave.  In  one  which  had  app>eared  she  had  written  about  him,  were  sure  to  be 

on  the  news-stands  that  very  day,  he  found,  of  great  practical  assbtance,  he  knew,  and 
to  hb  amazement,  an  article  by  Mbs  Eliza  he  longed  to  make  some  real  return.  But 

A{^leton,  in  which  hb  own  picture  ap-  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  there  seemed  to 

peared.  He  pounced  upon  it  eagerly,  and  be  nothing  that  he  could  do.  With  Dan,  of 

then,  as  he  read,  hb  eyes  narrowed  and  hb  course,  it  was  quite  different.  Mere  money 
jaw  stiffened.  or  advancement,  he  admitted,  seemed  p>al- 

There,  spread  out  to  the  public  gaze,  was  try,  but  there  was  a  possibility  of  another 

his  own  record  in  full,  including  hb  initial  kind  of  service. 

venture  into  the  Kyak  coal-fields,  hb  aban-  Meanwhile  Dan  was  struggling  with  hb 
donment  of  that  project  in  favor  of  Hope  problem  in  hb  own  way.  The  possibility 
Consolidated,  and  an  account  oi  hb  con-  that  Natalie  had  voluntarily  betrayed  him 
nection  with  the  latter  enterprise.  Eliza  was  a  racking  texture,  and  the  remembrance 
had  not  hesitated  to  call  the  mine  worthless,  of  Eliza’s  words  added  to  hb  suffering.  He 

and  she  showed  how  he,  knowing  its  worth-  tried  to  gain  some  hint  of  hb  Chief’s  feeling, 

lessness  from  the  first,  had  used  it  as  a  lure  but  Murray’s  frank  and  friendly  attitude 

to  investors.  baffled  him. 

Then  followed  the  story  of  hb  efforts  to  When  at  last  he  received  a  brief  note  from 
gain  a  foothold  in  the  raihoad  struggle,  hb  Natalie  asking  hfm  to  call,  he  raced  to  Hc^, 
ddeat  at  the  Salmon  River  Canon,  hb  rout  afraid,  yet  eager  to  hear  what  she  would 
at  the  delta  crossing,  and  hb  death-blow  at  have  to  say. 

The  next  instalment  of  ‘  ‘  The  Iron  TraU”  will  appear  in  the  August  number. 


INSTEAD  of  STRIKES 

hy 

INIS'WEED 


T  LAST  Capital  and  Labor  have  fifty  hours,  two  industrial  courts,  and  a 
signed  a  Protocol  of  Peace.  “Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control.” 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  worn-  The  lower  court,  known  as  the  Board  of 
en’s  garments  of  the  nation  are  Grievances,  consists  of  five  men  from  the 

made  in  New  York  City  by  a  himdred  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers’  Pro¬ 

thousand  feverish  employees.  On  their  side  tective  Association,  and  a  clerk,  five  union 
they  have  endur^  all  the  horrors  of  the  men  and  their  clerk.  The  Court  of  Appeals, 
sweatshop.  known  as  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  is  small 

The  manufacturers  have  not,  on  the  other  and  consists  of  one  representative  each  for 

hand,  led  a  life  of  untroubled  ease.  The  the  manufacturers’  association,  the  unions, 

fair  employers  have  been  crippled  by  un-  and  the  consuming  public, 
scrupulous  competition  when  they  have  Under  this  arrangement  no  labor  organ- 
tried  to  offer  better  conditions  of  work,  izer  descends  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  to 
The  trade  as  a  whole  has  been  subjected  to  lay  down  rules  in  a  shop  and  then  act  both 
a  guerrilla  warfare,  by  class-conscious  em-  as  judge  and  executor.  When  a  problem 
ployees  who  argued  and  “struck”  in  season  arises  upon  which  the  manufacturer  and 
and  out,  with  the  conviction  that  any  the  chairman  of  the  workers  in  the  factory 
trouble  they  could  make  for  capital  would  can  not  agree,  their  union  notifies  the  Board 
work  for  the  greater  good.  of  Grievances. 

For  years  the  employers  have  fought  the 

unions,  pouring  out  thousands  of  dollars  to  representativ'e  government  in 
win,  some  even  ruining  themselves  rather  miniature 

than  give  in.  The  women ’s-garment  trade 

has  b«n  in  a  prolonged  state  of  anarchy.  It  promptly  sends  a  Committee  of  In- 
Each  side  wanted  to  be  boss.  Neither  side  spection.  One  is  a  union  representative 
would  give  in.  elected  every  six  months  by  the  workers 

The  day  came  when  both  saw  that  any  and  one  a  representative  of  the  manufactur- 
progress  must  be  by  mutual  agreement,  ers.  When  they  arrive,  their  reception  is 
Some  one  suggested  the  idea  of  constitution-  different  from  that  of  the  organizer  for  two 
al  government  in  industry.  That  is  the  reasons; 

origin  of  “The  Protocol  of  Peace,”  which  First,  they  are  there  by  invitation  from 
marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  industry.  both  sides. 

This  protocol  is  an  agreement  between  Second,  the  manufacturers’  interests  are 
the  fair  manufacturers  and  the  unions,  en-  represented. 

tered  into  in  1910  by  the  cloak,  suit,  and  The  cases  most  often  requiring  adjust- 
skirt  trades,  in  1913  by  the  shirt-waist  and  ment  are  alleged  unjustifiable  discharge,  dis- 
dress,  the  wrapper  and  kimono,  the  white-  crimination,  unequal  distribution  of  work, 
goods  trades,  and  children’s  and  misses’  and  disputes  in  fixing  prices, 
dresses  trades.  It  established  a  volimtary  Of  the  forty-five  hundred  cases  that  have 
agreement  of  unlimited  duration  for  collect-  come  up  since  1910,  all  were  settled  amicably 
ive  bargaining,  the  preferential  union  shop,  by  the  Committee  of  Inspection  except  one 
the  minimum-wage  scale,  a  working  week  of  hundred  and  twelve.  These  were  carried 
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on  to  the  Board  of  Grievances  and  there  ad¬ 
justed  in  fifty  sittings — with  the  exception 
of  three  cases  so  serious  as  to  be  fundamen¬ 
tal  issues,  which  were  appealed  to  the  higher 
court. 

Most  of  the  troubles  are  quickly  righted, 
often  in  a  single  day.  Thus  are  di^>osed  of 
the  accumulated  grievances  that  ordinarily 
lead  up  to  a  strike.  (Is  it  not  significant 
that,  with  this  machinery  of  adjustment,  the 
cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  trade  of  New  York  City 
has  gone  through  the  recent  upheaval  of  the 
garment  industry  without  a  strike?) 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  with  how  much  less 
friction  this  machinery  works  than  does  in- 
^)ection  by  the  labor  organizer  alone. 

Take  this  tangle,  which  a  heady  delegate 
and  a  stubborn  employer  might  easily  have 
turned  into  a  prolonged  and  expensive  strike 
but  which  was  settled  in  three  days: 

In  a  big  suit  and  skirt  shop  the  employees 
stopped  work  up>on  certain  garments  on 
which  the  employers  and  the  price  conunit- 
tee  had  not  agreed.  The  foreman,  angry, 
excited,  flew  to  the  skirt  department  and 
so  stirred  them  with  his  story  that  they 
also  stopped  work.  Off  he  tore  to  his  union, 
only  to  be  sent  back  in  half  an  hour  with 
the  admonition  that  the  employees  were 
violating  the  protocol.  It  is  a  rule  under 
this  agreement  that  the  employees  shall  re¬ 
port  their  trouble  and  continue  to  work 
while  the  adjustment  is  being  made. 

The  firm  threw  the  foreman  out.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  a  turmoil.  The  Committee  of 
Inspection  came,  but  they  could  not  agree, 
so  the  Board  of  Grievances  took  up  the  case 
and  in  three  days  peace  and  order  were  es¬ 
tablished. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  both  the 
union  men  and  the  manufacturers  on  the 
Board  of  Grievances  unanimously  decided 
that  the  action  of  the  firm  in  discharging 
the  foreman  for  ordering  a  cessation  of  work 
was  justifiable. 

The  case  was  therefore  found  in  favor  of 
the  employers. 

Another  typical  case  is  one  where  a  firm 
settled  with  the  price  committee  that  the 
pay  for  making  a  certain  style  of  garment 
should  be  eighty-five  cents.  Later,  the  em¬ 
ployers  cut  one  sample  of  this  style  of  gar¬ 
ment  from  a  cheaf>er  material  and  forc^  a 
reduction  of  ten  cents,  to  which  the  em¬ 
ployees  agreed.  They  soon  discovered  that 
the  garments  were  cut  from  the  original 
material. 


Then  arose  a  babel  of  protest  with  the 
employers,  who  sat  back  on  their  haunches 
and  refused  to  budge.  The'  indignant 
workers  could  take  their  troubles  to  the 
Board  of  Grievances.  They  did  so,  and 
the  court  sent  out  a  Committee  of  Inspec¬ 
tion,  who  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the 
union. 

PROTECTION  FOR  GIRL  WORKERS 

Another  valuable  instance  of  peaceful  ad¬ 
justment  by  this  method  is  one  in  which  all 
the  girls  of  a  waist  company  refused  to 
work  unless  a  certain  foreman  was  dismissed 
“for  abusing  the  employees.”  This,  as  he 
was  a  valuable  man,  his  employer  flatly 
refused  to  do.  He  proclaimed  the  charge 
to  be  “spite  work.” 

The  Board  of  Grievances  took  up  the 
case,  examining  the  employer,  the  foreman, 
and  each  worker  separately.  Insistent  ques¬ 
tioning  of  each  girl  (timid,  miserably  con¬ 
straint,  because  of  the  painful  nature  of 
the  evidence  to  be  given  before  a  body  of 
men),  brought  out  the  whole  sad,  brutal 
conditions  of  work  for  these  young  girls. 
The  testimony  proved  this  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  an  un- 
si)eakable  beast  who  was  harassing  the 
prettiest  girls  in  the  shop  by  giving  them 
the  best  work  with  an  exp>ectation  of  per¬ 
sonal  reward,  and  threatening  dismissal  if 
not  propitiated. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the  Board 
of  Grievances  that  the  foreman  must  be 
dismissed.  The  waist  company  had  the 
truth  dispassionately  laid  before  them  by 
their  five  brother  manufacturers  on  the 
Board  of  Grievances. 

The  waist  company  was  convinced  by 
men  from  their  side  as  they  would  not 
readily  have  been  by  a  visiting  labor  organ¬ 
izer.  The  foreman  was  dismissed,  the 
strike  was  called  off,  and  the  girls  returned 
to  work.  Both  sides  secured  peace  in  a 
single  day  with  an  economy  of  time  and 
money,  and  of  wear  and  tear  of  the  spirit, 
that  should  commend  itself  to  every  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  country. 

For  many  years  Jane  Addams  has  been 
pointing  out  to  us  that  the  real  problem  of 
our  nation  is  industrial  rather  than  political. 
The  successful  operation  of  this  protocol  is 
a  long  step  in  its  solution,  a  vitally  imp>or- 
tant  instrument  for  securing  industrial 
peace. 
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I  HEN  I  reached  home  that  Satur- 
day  afternoon,  after  a  week’s  ab- 
sence  on  business,  I  could  see 
-  (with  the  traditional  half  of  an 

eye)  that  Fido  was  wearing  one  of  his  peri¬ 
odical  worried  looks.  And  when  Peter  (our 
glossy,  black  cat)  came  running  around  the 
comer  of  the  veranda  to  take  one  of  his 
little  ear-rubbing  constitutionals  around  my 
trouser  legs,  I  could  see  that  Peter,  too, 
had  a  troubled  and  thoughtful  look,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  rubbed  his  head 
against  my  trouser  legs  not  so  much  for  the 
pleasure  it  afforded  him  as  for  the  mental 
stimulation  which  the  operation  engendered. 

But  my  curiosity  was  not  fully  aroused 
until  Alicia,  after  running  out  to  greet  me 
wth  her  customary  spirit,  suddenly  paused 
b  the  process  and  looked  wisely  at  the 
heavens  over  my  right  shoulder. 

“Yes,”  she  said  musmgly,  “I  believe  it 
will.” 

“You  believe  it  will?”  I  asked,  while  I 
patiently  waited  for  her  to  continue  wel¬ 
coming  me  home.  “You  believe  what  will, 
Alicb?”  I  asked,  with  a  trifle  of  indignation 
b  my  manner. 


“Rain,”  said  Alicia.  And  she  was  just 
about  to  continue  welcoming  me  home 
when  another  thought  evidently  struck  her. 

“What  does  the  paper  say?”  she  asked, 
and,  taking  the  paper  from  my  pocket,  she 
hastily  opened  it  and  left  me  feelmg  so 
neglected  and  forlorn  that  I  could  only  ex¬ 
change  worried  glances  with  Fido,  whose 
look  was  rapidly  amounting  to  downright 
despair. 

“What  does  the  paper  say  about  what?” 
I  asked,  lowering  my  arms  (not  knowing,  in 
fact,  what  else  to  do  with  them). 

“About  the  weather,”  said  Alicia,  and  in 
a  reflective  voice  she  continued:  “I  wanted 
to  see  if  the  paper  agreed  with  Willy.” 

“Willy?”  I  demanded.  And,  wondering  if 
this  had  anything  to  do  with  my  neglected 
welcome,  I  exchanged  another  worried  look 
with  Fido.  “What  Willy?”  I  demanded 
again,  lettmg  my  voice  fall  to  its  firmest 
register. 

“My  Willy,”  said  Alicia  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  tone,  as  she  rapidly  turned  the  pages 
of  the  newspaper. 

“Your  Willy?”  I  exclaimed,  utterly  dum- 
founded  at  last.  “Your  Willy,  Alicia?” 
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“Yes,”  said  Alicia,  without  looking  up. 
“He’s  been  staying  here  all  week  prophesy¬ 
ing  the  weather,  and,”  she  said,  evidently 
having  just  found  the  weather  forecast, 
“and  I  don’t  care  if  the  paper  does  say 
‘Fair,’  Willy  says  ‘Rain;’  and  when  it  comes 
to  prophesying.  I’ll  bet  Willy  knows  more 
about  the  weather 
than  any  paper 
ever  print^!” 

Whereupon,  hav¬ 
ing  delivered  these 
sentiments  in  a 
proud  and  challeng¬ 
ing  manner,  Alicia 
would  (I  think) 
have  resumed  my 
welcome  home,  but 
just  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  a  few  spots 
of  rain  fell  on  our 
veranda  steps. 

“There!”  said  Ali¬ 
cia,  turning  to  me, 
radiant  with  delight.  “Didn’t  I  tell  you?” 

“Didn’t  you  tell  me  what?”  I  complained, 
frowning  at  the  thought  of  this  mysterious 
person  who  had  so  strangely  come  be¬ 
tween  us. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  Willy  said 
‘Rain’?”  demanded  Alicia.  “And  here  the 
paper  and  everybody  else  said  ‘Fair,’  but 
Willy  knew!”  cried  Alicia,  waving  the  paper 
proudly  in  the  air.  “Willy  knew!” 

In  a  state  of  absolute  bewilderment  (in 
which  Fido  and  I  could  only  drop  our  jaws), 
I  followed  Alicia  into  the  house,  where  I 
found  such  a  lunch  awaiting  me  that  (for 
the  time  being)  I  became  oblivious  to  Willy 
and  every  other  disturbing  thought  that 
the  world  contained,  until  at  last,  perceiv¬ 
ing  Alicia’s  frequent  glances  through  the 
window,  I  remembered  her  words:  “He’s 
been  staying  here  all  week,”  and  my  jealous 
wonderment  returned  with  force  redoubled. 

“Why  do  you  keep  looking  out  of  the 
window,  Alicia?”  I  suddenly  asked,  to  see 
if  I  could  catch  her. 

“I  am  looking,”  she  said,  walking  toward 
the  window,  “for  Willy!” 

Encouraged  by  Fido’s  glance,  I,  too, 
walked  to  the  window  and  stood  there,  by 
Alicia’s  side,  staring  out  at  the  prospect; 
but  our  back  yard,  it  seemed  to  me,  looked 
much  the  same  as  ever.  Old  Sp)eckles’s  bar¬ 
rel  was  in  its  usual  place,  and  so  were  Old 
Speckles,  the  grape-vine,  and  the  fruit-trees. 


Mystified  more  than  ever,  I  turned  to  Alicia 
for  that  enlightenment  which  I  felt  to  be 
my  due. 

“Did  you  say  that  he’s  been  staying  here 
all  week?”  I  asked. 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Alicia.  “Don’t  you 
see  his  coop  standing  over  there?” 

Following  the 
direction  of  Alicia’s 
finger,  I  saw,  in- 
de^,  that  a  circu¬ 
lar  piece  of  garden 
about  a  yard  in  di¬ 
ameter  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  neat  roll 
of  poultry  netting 
which  had  been 
stood  on  end.  In 
the  center  of  this 
enclosure  a  length 
o  f  broom  -  handle 
had  been  driven  in¬ 
to  the  ground. 

“I  don’t  see  him, 
Edward,”  said  Alicia,  staring  hard,  “but  if 
we  go  out  and  rap  on  his  door - ” 

“Alicia!”  I  begged,  feeling  the  world  slip¬ 
ping  from  under  my  feet.  “Tell  me  aU!" 

“Well,”  said  Alicia,  turning  to  me  with 
proud  delight  (but  keeping  one  eye,  never¬ 
theless,  on  Willy’s  coop),  “the  day  after 
you  left,  I  was  out  in  the  back  yard,  tap¬ 
ping  a  stake  into  the  flower-bed  to  hold  up 
the  dahlias,  when  all  at  once  I  noticed  a 
nice,  fat  worm  coming  out  of  the  ground, 
and  he  looked  around  as  if  he  were  saying: 
‘Well?  Who  knocked  on  my  door?’  ” 

“Alicia!”  I  cried. 

“Yes,  sir;  he  did!”  exclaimed  Alicia.  “So 
I  waited  until  he  had  gone  back,  and  then  I 
tapped  on  the  stake  once  more,  and  up  he 
came  again  and  looked  around  as  if  be  were 
saying:  ‘Now  that’s  funny!  I’m  sure  I 
heard  somebody!’  ” 

“Alicia!”  I  cried  for  the  second  time. 

“Yes,  sir!”  repeated  Alicia  stoutly.  “That’s 
just  the  way  he  looked;  and  when  our  far¬ 
mer  came  with  the  eggs  that  day  I  told  him 
about  it,  and  he  said  they  used  to  catch 
worms  that  way  when  he  was  a  boy.  They 
used  to  drive  a  stick  in  the  ground  and  hit 
it  with  another  stick,  and  if  it  was  go¬ 
ing  to  rain  the  worms  came  up  and  then 
they  knew  it  was  a  good  time  to  go  fishing. 
But  if  the  worms  didn’t  come  up,  it  meant 
that  the  ground  was  bard  and  the  air  was 
dry,  and  then  they  knew  it  wasn’t  going  to 
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rain  and  they  wouldn’t  catch  anything. 
And  sure  enough,  Edward,  it  started  rain¬ 
ing  while  the  farmer  was  talking  to  me,  and 
he  said:  ‘There,  ma’am;  now  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  good  prophet  he  is!’  ” 
“Great  Scott!”  I  muttered. 

“So  as  soon  as  it  had  stopped  raining,” 
continued  Alicia,  “I  went  out  and  built 

Willy  a  coop  and - ” 

“Willy?”  I  muttered  again. 

“Yes!  Willy  the  Worm!”  laughed  Alicia 
delightedly. 

“And  what’s  the  coop  for?”  I  asked, 
staring  at  the  neat  roll  of  poultry  netting 
which  stood  in  the  garden  like  a  tree-guard 
without  any  tree  in  it.  “Is  that  to  keep 
Willy  from  getting  out?” 

“No;  it  isn’t  to  keep  Willy  from  getting 
outi”  exclaimed  Alicia.  “It’s  to  keep  Old 
Speckles  from  getting  ini” 

I  looked  over  at  Alicia’s  faithful  hen, 
who  was  scratching  a  soft  bit  of  ground 
near  the  fence,  and  I  nodded  with  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  Old  Speckles  would  do  with 
Willy  the  Worm  if  she  ever  got  within  peck¬ 
ing  distance  of  him. 

“So  let’s  go  out,  Edward,”  said  Alicia, 
starting,  “and  I’ll  rap  on  Willy’s  door  and 
we’ll  have  him  prophesy  the  weather  for 
us.”  She  brought  my  rain-coat  from  the 
hall-rack,  put  on  her  own,  seized  the  tack- 
hammer  (which  had  evidently  been  hung 
near  the  kitchen  door  for  this  particular 
purpose),  and  the  next  moment  I  was  fol¬ 
lowing  her  out  into  the  rain. 


“Now  this  is  the  way  I  rap  on  his  door,” 
said  Alicia,  hurrying  over  to  Willy’s  coop. 
She  struck  the  tack-hammer  smartly  against 
the  broom-handle,  and  (looking  most  de¬ 
lightfully  self-conscious)  recited: 

“Willy  Worm;  Willy  Worm; 

Tell  me,  Willy,  if  you  hear: 

Come  out  if  it’s  going  to  storm. 

Stay  in  if  it’s  going  to  clear.” 

“And  you  made  that  up  yourself?”  I 
asked  in  growing  awe,  as  we  both  stared  at 
the  ground  in  Willy’s  coop  to  see  if  he  was 
coming  out  or  not. 

Alicia  nodded,  her  cheeks  as  red  as  the 
roses,  and  she  had  just  completed  another 
brisk  tattoo  on  the  broom-handle  when  we 
heard  our  door-bell  ring.  “There!”  said 
Alicia.  “And  Hilda’s  out!  I’ll  go  and  an¬ 
swer  the  bell,  Edward,  and  you  wait  here 
and  see  if  Willy  comes  out.”  With  a  look 
of  regret,  she  handed  me  the  tack-hammer 
and  ran  into  the  house. 

The  door  had  scarcely  closed  behind  her 
when  I  saw  a  slight  disturbance  of  the 
ground  in  Willy’s  enclosure,  and  the  next 
moment  a  large  and  comfortable  looking 
worm  began  inching  himself  into  the  public 
view.  I  turned  my  head  toward  the  house, 
uncertain  whether  to  call  Alicia,  but  a 
sudden  movement  in  Willy’s  coop  recalled 
me  just  in  time  to  see  that  Old  Speckles 
had  deftly  inserted  her  head  through  the 
mesh  of  the  netting  and  was  playing  a 
desperate  game  of  tug-of-war  with  Willy’s 


LIKE  ANOTHER 
NEMESIS  I  PUR¬ 
SUED  HER. 


person. 

I  made  an  excited  gesture  to  drive  Old 
Speckles  away,  and  under  the  impetus  of 
her  recoil  from  the  tack-hammer  poor  Willy 
lost  his  grip  on  the  ground  and  Old  Speckles 
ran  away  with  him.  Like  another  Nemesis 
I  pursued  her;  but  when  I  finally  succeeded 
in  cornering  her,  Willy  had  completely  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  Old  Speckles  had  a  singularly 
smug  and  well-fed  look  around  the  regions 
of  her  beak. 

“Oh,  Edward!”  cried  Alicia,  suddenly 
appearing  at  the 
kitchen  door,  “did 
he  come  out?”  She 
ran  to  Willy’s  coop 
■  and  stared  in. 

didn’t!” 

^  she  said,  and  the 
next  moment  she 
'  had  dashed  into 
^  the  house  and  the 
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door  had  closed  be¬ 
hind  her  with  such  a 
mysterious  click 
that  I  followed  her 
and  found  her  talk¬ 
ing  to  young  Pem¬ 
berton  from  next 
door,  who  had  ap¬ 
parently  come  iii  to 
use  our  telephone. 

“And  you  do  just 
as  I  tell  you!”  AUcia 
was  exclaiming. 

“I  will;  thank 
you;  I  will!”  said  the 
young  man  fer¬ 
vently. 

“And  don’t  you 
care  if  it  is  raining 
now,”  continued 
Alicia  with  great 
earnestness.  “It’s 
going  to  turn  out 
nice  and  clear — and 
you  tell  her  I  said 
so!” 

“Yes,  yes;  thank 
you  very  much!” 
said  the  young  man. 

“I’ll  get  the  car  out 
right  away!” 

He  disappeared  in 
the  rain  and  Alicia 
turned  to  me,  her 
eyes  beaming  as 
only  Alicia’s  can. 

“Well!”  she  laughed, 
and,  after  she  had 
waltzed  me  around 
the  room  at  a  most 
tempestuous  tem¬ 
po:  “What  do  you 
think  our  Willy  is  doing  now  ?‘ 
crowed. 

I  gave  a  start  at  my  guilty  knowledge  of 
what  Willy  was  doing  then,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  how  I  could  best  break  the  news  to 
Alicia.  “What  do  I  think  our  Willy  is  do¬ 
ing  now?”  I  could  only  mutter. 

“Yes!”  cried  Alicia.  “Oh,  you  could 
never  guess!”  She  shook  me  triumphantly 
by  the  shoulders.  “He’s  acting  as  a  match¬ 
maker!”  she  laughed  again.  “He’s  bringing 
two  loving  hearts  together!” 

“What?”  I  gasf>ed,  startled  out  of  all 
comp)osure.  “Willy  the  Worm  is?” 

“Yes,  sir!”  exclaimed  Alicia  with  a  ten- 
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der  note  in  her  voice.  ^ 
“Willy  the  Worm 
is!”  She  searched 
my  face  with  dan¬ 
cing  eyes  until,  for 
the  second  time  that 
day,  I  pleaded:  “Ali¬ 
cia!  Tell  me  all/” 
“Well,”  began 
Alicia  (this  being 
her  invariable  be¬ 
ginning),  as  she 
watched  young 
Pemberton’s  car 
start  down  the  hill, 

“Joe  Pemberton  is 
awfully  deep  in  love 
with  Miss  Kingsley’s 
niece,  who  is  visit¬ 
ing  her  aunt  but  is 
going  back  home  to¬ 
morrow.  And  Joe 
was  going  to  take 
her  out  in  his  car 
this  afternoon  and— 
and  he  was  going  to 
profHjse.  He  told  me 
he’d  probably  never 
have  another  chance 
because,  you  know, 
a  girl  like  Miss 
Kingsley’s  niece 
doesn’t  have  to  go 
around  single  very 
long!” 

“And  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  take  her  out 
in  his  car  this  after¬ 
noon  and  propose, 
was  he?”  I  inquired, 
seeing  that  Alicia 
was  frowning  at  the 
gathering  storm  outside. 

“Yes,”  said  Alicia,  “and  then  it  started 
to  rain  and  he  came  in  here  to  telephone 
her  and  to  apologize  for  the  rain  and  every¬ 
thing,  and  he  looked  so  miserable  that  I 
tried  to  cheer  him  up,  and  I  told  him  to 
take  her  out  in  his  car  anyhow.  But  he 
said  he  would  rather  die  than  have  her  catch 
cold  by  getting  wet,  or  anything  like  that, 
and  then  I  remembered  about  Willy,  and 
that’s  when  I  came  running  out  to  you  in 
the  garden.” 

Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  I  preserved 
a  weighty  silence,  and  again  I  wondered  t 
how  I  could  best  break  the  distressing  news  i 
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Alicia  and 

to  Alicia  about  poor  Willy’s  untimely  end. 

“And  when  I  saw  that  Willy  hadn’t  come 
out,”  said  Alicia  (beaming),  “I  just  told 
Joe  Pemberton  that  it  was  going  to  clear 
up  and  be  a  lovely  afternoon,  and  I  told 
him  he  could  tell  Miss  Kingsley’s  niece  I 
said  so,  too,  and  that  I  would  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  about  her  catching  cold.  But 
gracious!”  exclaimed  Alicia,  “it’s  getting 
cloudier  every  minute — and  I  never  knew 
Willy  to  make  a  mistake  before!  I  wonder,” 
mused  Alicia,  “I  wonder  whether  worms 
ever  go  to  sleep — ” 

Outside  a  heavy  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
the  farther  the  afternoon  advanced,  the 
more  the  rain  increased  in  volume. 

“But  all  the  same,”  said  Alicia  stoutly, 
“I  just  know  it’s  going  to  clear  up  and  be 
a  lovely  evening.  But  I  wonder,  Edward,” 
she  mused  again,  “I  wonder  if  worms  ever 
make  calls.  Perhaps  Willy  was  making  a 
call  —  Gracious!”  she  broke  off,  staring 
through  the  dinmg-room  window,  “I  won¬ 
der  what  Old  Speckles  is  standing  out  in 
the  rain  for!  She’ll  catch  her  death  of 
cold!” 

“Perhaps,”  I  burst  out  (miserably  enough), 
seizing  this  opportunity  of  breaking  the 
news  to  Alicia,  “p)erhaps  Old  Speckles  is 
looking  for  another  worm - ” 

Alicia  looked  at  me  with  rounded  eyes. 
“For  another  worm,  Edward?”  she  exclaimed. 

“Yes,”  I  said,  even  more  miserably  than 
before.  “She — she  ate  our  Willy  while  I 
was  out  there  all  alone.” 

“Oh,  Eldward!”  gasped  Alicia,  and  in  an 
mdescribably  tender  tone  she  added  (after 
I  had  told  her  all  the  details) :  “Poor  little 
Willy!  And  there  he  had  come  out  so  faith¬ 
fully  to  tell  me  it  was  going  to  rain — and 
Old  Speckles  caught  him  while  he  was  doing 
his  duty  and  trusting  me!  Poor  little 
Willy!”  she  sighed  again,  and  then,  watch¬ 
ing  Old  Speckles  standing  out  in  the  rain, 
another  thought  came  to  her.  “Edward!” 
she  breathed.  “Perhaps  that’s  why  Old 
Speckles  is  standing  out  in  the  rain — it’s 
Willy’s  influence  on  her — don’t  you  under¬ 
stand? — not  exactly  a  hereditary  influence 
— but  a  sort  of  a— a  sort  of  an  interior  in¬ 
fluence — Listen!”  exclaimed  Alicia,  sudden¬ 
ly  breaking  off.  “Isn’t  that  a  car  stopping 
in  front  of  our  house?” 

Accompanied  by  the  faithful  Fido,  we 
ran  to  the  front  windows,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  in  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain,  was 
Joe  Pemberton’s  throbbing  little  runabout, 
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and  young  Pemberton  was  helping  a  girl 
out  of  the  seat. 

“Of  all  things!”  cried  Alicia.  “She’s  wet 
through  and  he’s  bringing  her  here — the 
dear  boy!” 

Alicia  flew  to  open  the  door,  and  half  an 
hour  later  Miss  IGngsley’s  niece  timidly  en¬ 
tered  our  library,  blushing  like  the  dawn 
and  wearing  Alicia’s  blue  foulard  and  bead¬ 
ed  slippers. 

“You’ve  heard  about  Willy?”  I  asked 
her,  after  Alicia  had  introduced  us.  “I’m 
awfully  sorry  I  let  it  happen  and  got  you 
so  wet - ” 

“Oh,  Mary  doesn’t  mind,”  said  Alicia 
(speaking  like  one  who  possessed  superior 
knowledge  of  a  very  high  order).  “At  least 
she  doesn’t  mind  for  herself,”  she  said.  “Of 
course  she  minds  for  Willy.” 

“No;  I  don’t  mind  for  myself  a  bit,”  said 
Mary,  blushing  more  than  ever. 

In  fact,  I  could  see  that  she  rather  liked 
it,  and  I  was  looking  around  (puzzled  to  a 
degree  to  know  why  Miss  Kingsley’s  pretty 
niece  should  rather  like  to  get  wet)  when 
young  Pemberton  came  in.  He  had  not 
only  put  his  car  in  the  garage,  but  he  had 
changed  to  his  Tuxedo  and  patent-leather 
pumps.  He  and  Mary  eyed  each  other  for 
a  moment  and  then,  as  if  there  was  simply 
no  help  for  it,  they  met  in  each  other’s  arms. 

“Oh-ho!”  I  exclaimed,  turning  to  Alicia. 
“So  he  did - ” 

“Yes!”  said  Alicia,  crowing  with  satis¬ 
faction.  “He  did!” 

“And  Mary - ”  I  said. 

“Yes!”  crowed  Alicia  again.  “Mar>'  said 
‘Yes!’  ”  Her  eyes  grew  tender  and  she 
watched  the  lovers  for  a  time,  her  hand  in 
mine. 

“Poor  Willy!”  she  murmured  at  last. 
“To  think  that  Old  Speckles  had  to  eat  him 
to  make  these  two  young  ones  happy!  Be¬ 
cause  if  she  hadn’t  eaten  him,  I  would  have 
known  it  was  going  to  rain,  and  then  Joe 
wouldn’t  have  taken  his  car  out,  and  they 


wouldn’t  have  been  engaged .  But 

perhaps  that  was  Willy’s  mission  in  life. 
He  fulfilled  his  mission  and  then . Ed¬ 


ward!”  she  gently  exclaimed,  taking  me  by 
the  lapels  of  my  coat  and  looking  at  me  ear¬ 
nestly.  “We’U  leave  that  roll  of  netting 
and  the  broom-handle  standing  there  in  the 
back  yard,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

“What  for?”  I  asked. 

“As  a  monument,”  breathed  Alicia,  “to 
poor  Willy!” 


THE  MEAN  LITTLE  TOWN  ?  , 

“The  Mean  Little  Town”  contains  some  of 
the  best  writing  I’ve  ever  known  Miss  Abbott 
to  do.  The  description  of  the  process  of  con¬ 
structing  and  elaborating  a  short  story  is  aston¬ 
ishingly  vivid  and  exact  for  such  subjective 
writing,  and,  in  another  genre,  the  description  of 
the  crowd  of  lookers-on  at  the  baseball  game 
is  as  excellent. 

Of  course  it  is,  I  suppose,  hardly  necessary 
to  say  what  is  self-evident,  that  the  story  is  not 
at  all  possible — literally  possible,  I  mean.  It 
never,  never  could  have  happened.  I  suppose 
Miss  Abbott  was  taking  advantage  of  “fictional 
license”  and  didn’t  expect  her  readers  to  take 
the  story  as  anything  but  the  expression  of  an 
idea  in  her  mind.  And  I  think  she  has  a  perfect 
right  to  write  a  story  that  way,  if  it  maJ^es  no 
pretense  to  realism,  as  this  one  doesn’t.  If  any¬ 
body  did  take  it  as  realism,  it  would  be  one  wild, 
screaming  farce  of  a  caricature,  which  would 
strike  a  New  Englander  as  the  fiannel-mouthed 
vaudeville  Irishman  must  strike  a  modern  Irish¬ 
man. 

As  for  her  ideas  about  small-town  people, 
I  have  this  to  say — and  I’d  like  to  say  it  from  a 
high  platform,  with  a  megaphone — about  Miss 
Abbott’s  point  of  view:  Small-town  people, 
big-town  people,  dty  people,  and  country  peo¬ 
ple  are  all  just  like  everybody  else!  Take  ’em 
by  and  large,  they  are  so  much  alike  that  you 
couldn’t  tell  ’em  apart  with  a  microscope.  The 
only  difference  is  that  country  folks  as  a  rule 
get  more  sleep  and  more  pure  air  and  so  have, 
as  a  rule,  more  stamina  and  endurance,  both 
moral  and  physical,  and  that  dty  people  get 
more  sharp  nervous  shocks  and  stimuli  and  so 
are  more  quickly  responsive  both  to  good  and 
to  evil. 

What  Miss  Abbott  does  in  this  story  is  to 


compare  her  own  small,  picked  cirde,  selected 
carefully  of  folks  just  like  herself,  with  the 
same  ideas  on  the  unfashionableness  of  Ra¬ 
phael  and  the  correct  attribution  of  the  “Ma¬ 
donna  of  the  Roses,”  and  compare  it  with  a 
small-town  circle  which  naturally  has  no  ideas 
whatever  on  those  subjects.  She  doesn’t  con¬ 
sider  apparently  that  in  her  dty  life  there  are 
just  as  many  such  people,  who  consider  plush- 
covered  furniture  as  the  height  of  luxury  (I  my¬ 
self  can’t  get  so  exdted  over  that  sort  of  crime 
against  sodety),  only  for  her  in  the  city  they 
are  non-existent. 

She  knows  about  the  small  meannesses  of 
her  waitress  in  the  country  hotel,  and  so  dis¬ 
tils  gall  at  the  thought  of  her.  What  does  she 
know  about  the  character  of  the  man  who  waits 
on  her  at  the  Astor?  Does  she  suppose  that 
he  has  a  fine  appredation  of  real  poetry? 

A  little  pert,  silly  milliner  in  the  country  is 
a  real — and  a  despicable — character  to  her. 
Does  she  think  that  the  hat-selling  machine 
who  waits  on  her  in  the  millinery  department  of 
Wanamaker’s  is  so  civilized  by  living  in  the 
dty  that  she  would  cleave  tenderly  to  an  im¬ 
practical,  poetizing  fianc6,  who  was  the  laugh¬ 
ing-stock  of  the  smart,  dressy  clerks? 

How  much  fine  and  S3mnpathetic  under¬ 
standing  did  Masefield  get  when  he  was  tend¬ 
ing  bar  in  New  York?  Does  Miss  Abbott 
think  that  the  janitor  in  her  apartment-house 
would  understand  Keats  any  better  than  the 
woman  who  keeps  a  hotel  in  a  country  town? 

I  have  always  landed  that  the  case  is  this: 
Such  people  as  Miss  Abbott,  women  of  good 
families  with  artistic  and  literary  traditions, 
men  of  academic  tastes  and  lives,  bookish, 
fastidious  people  in  general,  can  and  do  arrange 
their  lives  (by  picking  and  choosing  with  deli¬ 
cate  finger-tips  among  the  vast  assortment  of 
characters  in  a  big  dty)  in  a  sort  of  bell  glass  of 
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culture  and  idealism,  shutting  out  from  consid¬ 
eration  the  enormous  majority  of  mankind. 

But  when  hot  weather  comes  and  the  city 
isn’t  comfortable,  the  bell-glass  people  are 
driven  either  to  Europe  or  to  the  country.  In 
Europe  they  are  still  safe,  for  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand  the  speech  of  the  people  fluently  enough 
to  make  out  what  sort  of  lives  they  are  leading, 
and  the  outsides  of  things  look,  from  unfa¬ 
miliarity,  very  “picturesque.”  But  in  the 
country,  the  small  town,  there  is  a  racking  ex¬ 
perience  waiting  for  bell-glass  dwellers.  On 
every  side  they  catch  horrified  glimpses  of  real 
sure-’nough  folks,  such  as  the  world  is  largely 
composed  of — folks  that  crucified  Christ,  and 
bowed  down  to  Napoleon,  and  brought  up 
Abraham  Lincoln;  folks  that  have  a  horrible 
taste  in  dress  and  want  to  get  on  materially 
and  will  give  up  their  lives  for  their  children 
and  don’t  speak  grammatically. 

So  with  one  accord  what  they  all  do  (I’ve 
seen  such  lots  of  ’em!)  is  to  flee  back  to  the 
bell  glass  again  (and  that’s  the  best  thing  they 
can  do,  for  there  they  are  an  ornamentd  and 
most  refining  influence  on  life),  to  the  world  of 
books  and  conversations  about  books,  to  the 
world  of  self-controlled,  well-mannered  people. 

That’s  a  lovely  world — of  its  kind! — and 
ought  to  satisfy  people  who  like  it!  If  those 
who  do  find  it  airy  and  spacious  enough  would 
only  stay  there,  and  not  come  out  into  the  big¬ 
ger  world,  where  harmonies  are  so  alien  to 
their  ears  that  they  can  hear  nothing  but  dis¬ 
cord!  C.  F.  D. 

“MORE  SHERMAN  LAW  FOLLY” 

•  We  are  exceedingly  interested  in  the  article 
in  your  April  issue  entitled  “The  High  Cost  of 
Price-Cutting.”  It  is  very  timely. 

You  doubtless  are  familiar  with  the  course 
of  what  may  be  termed  “Judicial  Legislation” 
that  has  led  up  to  the  present  interpretation  ' 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  under  which 
the  courts  declare  that  manufacturers  who  fix 
the  retail  price  of  their  goods  are  criminal  con¬ 
spirators  if  they  sell  their  goods  to  the  public 
through  dealers. 

The  Sherman  Law  provides  generally  that 
any  combination  or  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable 
by  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  not  to  exceed 
a  year.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  law  as  written  to  indicate  that  Congress 
ever  considered  restraining  the  power  of  a 
manufacturer  to  establish  a  fixed  retail  price 
at  which  ail  of  the  public  can  buy  his  goods. 

The  Sherman  Law  was  brought  into  being  as 
a  result  of  numberless  complaints  against 
criminal  trusts  which  conducted  their  business 
and  maintained  their  supremacy  through  not 
having  a  fixed  price,  but  which  sold  at  a  high 
price  in  one  locality  where  there  was  no  compe- 
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tition,  and  at  less  than  cost  in  other  localities 
where  there  was  competition. 

The  Sherman  Law  as  interpreted  makes  it  a 
crime  to  establish  the  price  at  which  goods 
shall  be  sold,  if  sold  through  dealers.  But  the 
courts  are  agreed  that  it’s  no  crime  and  no 
offense  against  any  laws — moral  or  otherwise 
— to  establish  the  prices  if  the  goods  are  sold 
through  agents.  The  distinction  is  specious. 

Sh^  the  courts  enforce  upon  us  a  legal  in¬ 
terpretation  that  tends  to  make  us  a  nation 
of  bargainers  and  almost  forces  into  retail  busi¬ 
ness  the  subterfuges  and  misrepresentations 
that  the  tourist  finds  so  obnoxious  in  Southern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa? 

What  does  the  public  think  of  a  merchant 
who  sells  his  goods  at  different  prices  to  his 
different  customers?  What  kind  of  a  reputa¬ 
tion  does  the  grocer,  jeweler,  or  coal-dealer 
acquire  who  sells  his  wares  at  a  lower  price 
when  dealing  with  a  keen,  practical  business 
man,  and  at  a  higher  price  when  dealing  per¬ 
haps  with  the  artisan  who  has  not  learned  the 
subtleties  of  bargaining? 

That  merchant  becomes  more  or  less  dis¬ 
credited  in  his  community;  and  manufacturers 
will  be  discredited  unless  they  give  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  an  opportunity  to  buy  their  goods  at  the 
same  price,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  fixed  retail  price.  Yet  the  Sher¬ 
man  Law — not  as  written  in  the  statute-books, 
but  as  interpreted  by  the  courts — says  that 
the  manufacturer  must  not  put  his  business 
upon  the  only  basis  that  will  secure  even  treat¬ 
ment  to  all  purchasers,  unless,  as  stated,  the  goods 
are  patented  or  are  sold  through  direct  agents. 

- Motor  Car  Company, 

A.  M.,  General  Manager. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

THE  WAY  TO  READ  A  (OUR)  MAGAZINE 

I  really  must  write  you  (by  the  way,  I’ve 
written  you  before,  and  each  time  your  answer 
was  “We  thank  ...  is  no  reflection  on  its 
merits,”  etc.)  and  say  that  the  May  number 
is  worth  the  whole  year’s  subscription.  Is  it  a 
coincidence  that  so  many  should  preach  the 
kind  and  mutual  helpfulness  of  brotherhood? 
I  wonder  how  many  read  between  the  lines  in 
“The  Crime  Doctor,”  “Exit  Charity,”  and 
“The  Golden  Barrier.”  That  a  sermon  should 
take  the  form  of  a  delightful  story  makes  it  no 
less  a  sermon,  since  if  it  were  labeled  sermon 
the  average  reader  would  not  read  even  the  lines. 
Nor  is  the  fiction  all.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  City  Council  will  take  a  second  look  at 
McCutcheon’s  cartoon  and  remember  that 
parks  are  not  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  City 
Beautiful.  “From  Hand  to  Mouth”  should 
be  printed  in  letters  of  gold  ten  feet  high. 

Mrs.  a.  H.  D. 

Zeph3rrhills,  Fla. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 

“The  Prosperity  of  a  Chestnut  is  in  the  ear  of  the  stranger/' 


EDITOR’S  Note — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can 
assist  us,  if  they  wiU,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Tree,  no  story  is  b^ed  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  smiU  gladly  pay  for  available  ones. 
Address  all  manuscripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tru,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envdope. 


There  are  endless  numbers  of  correspondents 
who  would  like  to  make  the  excuse  given  by  a 
youth  who  was  spending  his  first  year  at 
boarding-school. 

The  tet  letter  was  anxiously  awaited  by  his 
loving  parents.  When  it  came,  some  time  after 
his  arrival,  it  read  thus: 

“Dear  parents,  I  hardly  think  I  will  be  able 
to  send  you  many  letters,  while  here.  You  see 
when  things  are  happening  I  haven’t  time, 
and  when  they  aren’t  happening  I  haven’t 
anything  to  write.  You’ll  understand  how  it  is, 
won’t  you,  father?  And,  mother,  you  just  ask 
father  to  explain  to  you  how  it  is.  So  now  I’ll 
say  good-by,  with  lots  of  love.  In  haste, 

“Raymond.” 

0 

The  teacher  was  giving  a  test  on  the  value  of 
foreign  money  in  America.  When  it  was  little 
Harry’s  turn,  she  asked: 

“Harry,  how  much  is  a  guinea  worth  in  this 
country?” 

Harry  smiled  and  answered:  “A  dollar  and 
a  half  a  day.” 

0 

A  Bostonian  was  showing  a  British  visitor 
the  sights  of  the  Hub.  They  were  driving  past 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Not  wishing  to  niake 
any  pointed  reference  to  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  we  had  been  fighting  with  our  cousins,  the 
Boston  gentleman  merely  indicated  the  monu¬ 


ment  with  his  thumb  and  said:  “Bunker  Hill.” 

The  Englishman  looked  at  the  hill  intently 
and  asked:  “Who  was  Mr.  Bunker,  and  what 
did  he  do  to  the  hill?” 

“You  don’t  understand,”  said  the  Bostonian. 
“This  is  where  Warren  fell.” 

The  Englishman  screwed  his  monocle  into 
his  eye,  leaned  back,  and,  looking  at  the  top 
of  the  towering  shaft,  remarked  inquiringly: 

“Killed  him,  of  course?” 

0 

A  Kentucky  colonel  of  the  old  school  had 
made  a  proud  boast  that  he  hadn’t  drunk  a 
glass  of  water  in  twenty  years.  One  day  as  he 
was  riding  to  Nashville  on  the  old  L.  &  N.,  the 
train  was  wrecked  while  crossing  a  bridge  and 
plunged  into  the  river.  They  pulled  the  colonel 
out  with  a  boat-hook,  and  when  they  got  him 
on  shore  one  of  his  friends  rushed  up,  crying: 
“Colonel!  Are  you  hurt?” 

“No!”  he  snorted.  “Never  swallowed  a 
damn  drop!” 

0 

One  day  a  young  colored  man  of  sporty  ap¬ 
pearance  dropped  in  at  a  country  livery  stable 
and  said  he  ne^ed  a  job.  He  looked  promising, 
so  he  was  set  at  work  greasing  the  axles  of  a 
buggy. 

In  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  he  re¬ 
ported  the  task  fiiushed. 

“Look  here,”  said  his  new  boss,  “do  you 
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mean  to  say  jrouVe  greased  all  four  of  them 
wheels  already?” 

“Well,”  rejoined  the  new  man,  “I’ve  greased 
the  two  front  ones.” 

“And  why  haven’t  you  greased  the  two  hind 
ones?” 

“Well,”  said  the  new  man  again,  “so  long’s 
the  two  front  ones  goes  all  right,  the  two  hind 
ones  jes’  nachelly  got  to  foUer!” 

0 

A  want  advertisement  from  a  serious  French 
journal  reads: 

“A  young  person  having  received  an  excel¬ 
lent  education,  including  writing,  geography, 
history,  mathematics,  dancing,  music,  and  art, 
would  like  to  enter  a  respectable  family  to  do 
washing  and  ironing.” 

0 

Definition  of  a  Boarding-House  Strawberry 
Short-Cake: 

A  circular  solid,  every  point  in  whose  per¬ 
imeter  is  equidistant  from  the  strawberry. 

0 

Here  are  some  answers  found  on  examination 
papers: 

Henry  VIII.  had  six  wives  and  died  a  natural 
death. 

History  is  divided  into  two  kinds:  Natural 
and  Un  Natural. 

The  p)rramids  were  the  pleasure  resorts  of 
ancient  kings. 

Edentates  are  toothless  animals  which  do 
not  do  their  owp  eating  themselves. 

Longitude  is  the  height  of  any  one. 

A  parody  is  the  different  ways  of  writing 
“Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb.” 

ShaJcespeare  did  not  excel  in  everything, 
but  was  at  his  best  only  in  the  following: 
drama,  non-drama,  tragedy,  non-tragedy,  com¬ 
edy,  non-comedy,  and  miscellaneous.  Two 
of  his  best-known  works  are  Tempest  and  Sun¬ 
shine  and  Tempus  Fugits. 

0 

A  boy  who  had  been  absent  from  school  for 
several  days  returned  with  his  throat  carefully 
swathed,  and  presented  this  note  to  his  teacher: 

“Please  don’t  let  my  son  learn  any  German 
to-day;  his  throat  is  so  sore  he  can  hardly  speak 
English.” 

0 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  youthful 
autobiography: 

“I  am  eleven  years  of  old.  When  I  was  three 
I  had  the  scarlet  fever.  After  that  I  had 
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mumps,  measels  and  hooping-cough,  soon  a 
great  dane  jumped  and  bit  my  face,  and  then  I 
fell  off  of  a  ladder  and  broke  my  arm.  Mother 
says  boys  have  much  better  times  now  than 
when  she  was  childish.” 

0 

Upon  being  introduced  to  Pat  O’Reilly,  a 
man  asked  him  if  he  was  related  to  Tim 
O’Reilly. 

“Distantly,”  replied  Pat.  “Tim  was  my 
mother’s  first  child  and  I  was  her  twelfth.” 

0 

The  farmer’s  son  came  home  looking  as  if 
he  had  been  through  a  tornado.  His  father  in¬ 
quired  the  cause.  The  son  replied: 

“It’s  that  dum  correspondence  school  again. 
I  got  a  letter  from  the  Sophomores  telling  me 
to  haze  myself.” 

0 

In  front  of  one  of  the  large  cages  at  the  Zoo, 
where  the  sloth  bear  was  stretched  on  his  back 
in  the  sunshine,  aimlessly  waving  his  legs  in  the 
air,  stood  a  woman  and  a  little  girl.  Bystand¬ 
ers  overheard  the  child  remark:  “Oh,  mama, 
see  those  danmed  lazy  bears!”  Turning,  they 
waited  expectantly  for  the  mother’s  reply. 
Judge  their  surprise  when  they  heard  her 
prompt  reproof: 

“Ethel,  how  many  times  have  I  told  you 
not  to  point!” 

0 

The  favorite  game  of  the  Southern  negro  is 
“shooting  craps.”  A  negro  will  “shoot”  away 
anything  from  the  clothes  on  his  back  to  the 
meal  on  his  table;  but  “shooting”  for  prospects 
is  a  new  phase: 

A  capitalist  was  the  guest  of  a  Southern  hotel, 
and  the  first  night  he  gave  his  waiter  a  fifty-cent 
tip.  At  breakfast  the  waiter  could  not  do 
enough  for  him,  and  he  tipped  him  another 
fifty  cents.  At  lunch  he  bad  a  new  waiter. 
The  capitalist  said  nothing,  but  when  the  same 
new  waiter  served  him  at  dinner  that  evening, 
he  asked: 

“Sam,  where’s  the  boy  I  had  yesterday?” 

Sam  hung  his  head.  “He  ain’t  at  dis  table 
no  mo’,  boss.” 

“I  know  that,  but  why  was  he  moved?  I 
liked  him.” 

Sam  looked  frightened,  but  he  stood  his 
ground.  “It  was  like  dis,  boss.  After  breakfas’ 
dis  momin’  we  shot  craps  for  dat  fust  fifty  cents 
you  give  him,  and  I  won  dat;  den  we  ^ot  for 
dat  second  fifty  cents  you  give  him,  and  I  won 
dat;  den  when  his  money  was  all  gone,  we  shot 
for  to  wait  on  you,  and  I  won  you.” 
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In  a  recent  song  contest  this  was  one  of  the 
songs  submitted: 

Verse: 

It  was  a  mother’s  custom 
To  bring  her  son’s  lunch 
To  the  Marble  Yard 
Every  day  at  noon, 

After  eating  bis  lunch,  one  day, 

He  light^  a  cigarette 
And  carelessly  threw  the  match 
Into  a  thousand-gallon  tank  of  gasoline. 

Chorus: 

It  was  a  terrible  sight  to  remember 
The  Fire  in  the  Old  Marble  Yard; 

It  was  a  terrible  sight  to  remember 
The  Fire  in  the  Old  Marble  Yard. 

0 

Conductor:  “Madam,  that  child  looks  older 
than  three  years.” 

Mother:  “Yes,  indeed  he  does,  conductor. 
That  child  has  had  a  lot  of  trouble.” 

0 

Donald  was  leaving  his  native  village  for  parts 
unknown.  Sandy,  his  friend,  invited  all  the 
friends  and  neighbors  to  his  home  to  give 
Donald  a  royal  send-off.  As  is  customary  at 
these  gatherings,  liquid  refreshments  were 
served  without  stint. 

About  nine  o’clock  Sandy  noticed  Donald 
going  round  bidding  the  guests  good-by.  “Your 
no  goin’  yet,  Donald?”  he  said  in  surprise. 

“Na,  I’m  no  goin’  yet,”  answered  Donald, 
“but  I  thoct  I’d  bid  ’em  all  good-by  while  I 
knew  ’em.” 


“We’ve  got  a  great  road  now,”  said  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  Western  railroader  to  his  friend. 
“We’ve  got  it  double-tracked  clear  through  to 
Chicago.” 

“H’m,”  said  the  friend,  “I  don’t  see  what  you 
want  a  double  track  for.  You  can’t  keep  your 
trains  on  one.” 


A  man  from  the  North  was  stopping  in  a 
small  country  town  in  the  ^uth  during  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip.  One  morning  he  noticed  a  good-sized 
crowd  wending  its  way  down  the  one  and  only 
street  that  the  town  boasted. 

“What’s  the  crowd  doing  out  so  early?” 


he  asked  of  the  proprietor  of  the  only  hotel. 

“Oh,  they’re  tryin’  the  case  of  Bill  Sawyer,” 
was  the  reply. 

“Why,”  inquired  the  stranger,  “that  was  the 
man  they  l5mched  yesterday,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Yaas,”  drawled  the  Southerner,  “but,  you 
see,  to-day  some  o’  the  boys  got  teched  with  a 
foolish  cur’osity  to  know  wheathah  he  was 
innocent  or  guilty,  suh.” 

0 

A  tall,  gaunt-looking  man  entered  a'  hotel  in 
Willimantic  not  long  ago  and  applied  for  a 
room.  The  price  he  was  willing  to  pay  en¬ 
titled  him  to  lodgings  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
house.  Among  his  belongings  the  proprietor 
noticed  a  coil  of  rope.  Upon  being  a^ed  what 
the  rope  was  for,  the  man  replied: 

“That’s  a  fire-escape.  I  always  carry  it 
with  me,  and  in  case  of  fire  I  let  myself  do\Mi 
from  the  window.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  landlord,  stroking  his  chin 
reflectively,  “seems  like  a  pretty  good  idea; 
but  guests  with  fire-escapes  pay  in  advance  at 
this  hotel.” 

0 

“A  sense  of  humor  is  a  fine  possession.  With 
some  men,  however,  it  goes  to  extremes — to 
ghastly  extremes,”  said  Mayor  Hunt,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  at  a  recent  dinner. 

“I  used  to  know  in  Horace  Annesley  a  man 
with  this  excessive  sense  of  humor.  Horace 
said  to  me  one  morning,  with  a  ghoulish  laugh: 

“  ‘I’ve  got  the  greatest  joke  to  tell  you!’ 

“  ‘Well,  what  is  it?’  said  I. 

“  ‘You  know,’  said  Horace,  -‘that  I  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  passed  for  life  insurance  last  week? 
Well — ha,  ha,  ha! — I’ve  been  to  consult  a  special¬ 
ist  this  morning,  and  he  tells  me  I’ve  got  an 
incurable  disease.  He  gives  me  just  one  year. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!’  ” 

0 

Dinah  was  a  product  of  New  Orleans,  a  big, 
plump  “yaller  gal”  who  could  cook  the  finest 
dinners  for  miles  around.  One  day  a  new  but¬ 
ler  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  Dinah’s 
mistress  noticed  that  she  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  man.  At  last  her  mistress  could  stand 
her  curiosity  no  longer  and  asked: 

“Dinah,  do  you  know  that  new  man?” 

Dinah  took  another  long  and  scrutinizing 
look  and  then  slowly  and  reminiscently  replied: 

“Well,  I  dunno.  Miss  Alice;  but_I  think  he 
was  ma  fust  husband!” 
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E  ARE  about  to  do  an  unusual 
thing. 

Not  because  it  is  unusual,  but 
because  we  feel  we  ought  to  do  it. 

We  can  not  understand  why  we  never 
thought  of  doing  it  before. 

But  though  it  is  an  unusual  thing,  now 
that  it  has  occurred  to  us,  it  seems  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world. 

We  have  often  told  you  about  the  relation 
of  advertising  to  publishing.  We  have  often 
explained  to  you  how  it  would  be  impossible 
to  publish  a  magazine  without  advertising. 
— ^The  kind  of  a  magazine  you  buy  when 
you  buy  Everybody’s. 

We  have  explained  to  you  in  considerable 
detail  how  the  advertiser  makes  it  p>ossible 
for  you  to  have  so  good  a  magazine.  And 
how  a  large  portion  of  the  money  the  adver¬ 
tisers  pay  to  us  we  pass  on  to  you  in  the 
quality  of  the  magazine. 

It  has  never  occurred  to  us  before  to  tell 
you  readers  who  these  advertisers  are,  who 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  make  so  good  a 
magazine  for  you. 

Of  course,  you  see  them  in  the  magazine 
from  month  to  month,  but  you  have  no  idea 
how  large  a  contribution  they  make  to  its 
quality. 

We  feel  that  you  ought  to  know  who  your 
friends  are,  so  that  if  the  spirit  moves  you, 
you  can  write  and  thank  them  for  the  share 
they  have  had  in  making  your  magazine. 

This  three-cornered  arrangement — read¬ 
er,  advertiser,  and  publisher — is  a  mutual- 
benefit  triangle.  The  reader  helps  the  pub¬ 
lisher  by  buying  the  magazine  and  helps 
the  advertiser  by  buying  the  article  he 
advertises.  The  publisher  helps  the  reader 


by  supplying  the  good  magazine  and  helps 
the  advertiser  by  supplying  him  with  the 
vehicle  for  his  advertisements.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  helps  the  publisher  by  buying  his 
advertising  space  and  helps  the  reader  by 
telling  him  where  to  get  the  article  he  w’ants 
at  a  right  price;  and  also  by  helping  the 
publisher  supply  so  good  a  magazine. 

You  readers  have  thanked  us  many  times 
for  the  kind  of  a  magazine  we  are  helping 
to  make,  and  we  have  thanked  the  adver¬ 
tiser  many  times  for  the  kind  of  a  magazine 
he  has  helped  us  to  make,  but  we  doubt 
if  any  reader  has  ever  thanked  any  adver¬ 
tiser  for  the  kind  of  a  magazine  the  adver¬ 
tisers  have  help>ed  to  make. 

OUR  BIG  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

The  list  of  names  below  does  not  include 
all  of  the  advertisers,  by  any  means,  but 
that  list  you  get  from  month  to  month  in 
the  advertising  index.  First  we  give  you  a 
list  of  a  few  advertising  agents  and  what 
each  agent  has  paid  us  since  we  owned 
Everybody’s — a  remarkable  showing.  The 
advertiser  does  not  place  his  business  direct 
with  us  as  a  rule,  but  through  an  advertising 
agency,  paying  the  agency  a  commission  for 
handling  the  business  and  getting  the  advice 
and  experience  of  the  agents  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  copy,  plans  for  distribution,  media 
to  be  used,  etc.,  etc. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  . $500,330.79 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co . 426.097.73 

GeoTKe  Batten  Co .  357.6S3.26 

Prank  Presbrey  Co .  335.433.8o 

Lord  &  Thomas . 308,718.09 

Frank  Seaman,  Inc . 246.170.20 

Calkins  &  Holden . 215,195.91 

Powers  &  Armstrong,  afterward  F.  Wallis 

Armstrong  Co . 205,396.11 

Long,  Critchfield  Co.,  afterward  Taylor- 

Critchfield  Co . 165,623.81 
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Mahin  Adv.  Co . 

P.  C.  Grandin  Adv.  Agency,  afterward  There's 

A  Reason  Co . 

The  Procter  &  Collier  Co . 

Charles  H.  Puller  Co . 

Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood . 

A.  W.  Erickson  Adv.  Agency . 


I3S.599-48 

108,691.11 

88,443.33 

77.90462 

74.599.64 

69.830.59 


These  total  $3,315,708.47,  or  something 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  advertising 
carried.  The  total  cash  received  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  Everybody’s  during  our  owner¬ 
ship  is  $6,119,200.13. 


OUR  BIG  advertisers 


Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  spent  large  sums  in  Every¬ 
body’s  since  it  came  under  our  control. 
You  will  understand  that  these  amounts 
indicate  just  what  these  advertisers  have 
spent  in  Everybody’s  alone.  Most  of  them 
use  a  great  many  other  magazines,  besides 
using  newspapers  and  street-cars  and  bill¬ 
boards. 

A  glance  at  these  figures  will  make  it 
easier  for  the  reader  to  comprehend  that 
millions  are  sp>ent  every  year  in  this  country 
in  advertising. 

These  amounts  represent  the  cash  re¬ 
ceived  by  us.  The  advertiser  paid  about 
fifteen  per  cent.,  in  addition,  to  his  adver¬ 
tising  agent  or  agency. 


Poctum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich¬ 
igan  . $111,413.7$ 

Articles  advertised;  Post  Toasties,  Grape 
Nuts,  and  Postum. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  New 

Jersey . 86,069.38 

Articles  advertised:  Victor-Victrola  and 
Victor  Talking  Machines. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  71,91428 

Articles  advertised;  Kodaks,  Cameras,  "Ve- 
lox". 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury.  Conn.  .  68,437.50 

Articles  advertised:  Williams’  Shaving  Stick, 

Shaving  Soap,  and  Talcum  Powder. 

The  Aeolian  Co.,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  City.  67.445.00 
Article  advertised:  Pianola. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  65,070.00 

Articles  advertised:  Ivory  Soap  and  Crisco. 

Colgate  &  Comply,  New  York  City  .  .  .  57.375.00 

Articles  advertisM:  Shaving  Soap,  Dental 
Cream,  and  Talcum  Powder. 

International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. . 43.959.70 

Article  advertised:  Correspondence  Courses. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  42,157.50 

Article  advertised:  Bathroom  Fixtures. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  .  .  41,621.70 

Article  advertised:  Cream  of  Wheat. 


Tiffany  &  Co..  New  York  City . 40,502.50 

Article  advertised ;  Jewelry. 

National  Phonognph  Co.  (Thomas  A.  Edison 

Ck>.,  Inc.),  Orange,  New  Jersey  ....  39.437.51 

Article  advertised:  Edison  Phonograph. 

Kellogg  Toasted  Com  Flake  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 

Michigan . 36,052.00 

Article  advertised;  Com  Flakes. 

Columbia  Graphophone  Co.,  New  York  City  .  34.589.50 

Article  advertis^ :  Oilumbia  Graphophone. 

National  Biscuit  Co.,  New  York  City ....  33,362.00 

Articles  advertised:  Uneeda  Biscuits,  Na¬ 
bisco,  etc. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  Lansing,  Michigan  .  .  . 
Articles  advertised:  Reo  and  Premier  Motor 
C^ars. 

Gillette  Sales  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  ..... 

Article  advertised:  Gillette  Safety  Razor. 

The  Wilcox  &  White  Co..  Meriden,  Conn.  .  . 
Article  advertised:  The  Angelus. 

Quett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y . 

Articles  advertised:  Arrow  Shirts  and  Collars. 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City  .... 
Articles  advertised:  Tarvia  and  Barrett 
Specification  Roof. 

Shredded  Wheat  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.  . 

Article  advertised:  Shredded  .Wheat. 

Lamoot  Corliss  &  Co..  New  York  City  .  .  . 
Articles  ad  vertised:0’Sullivan's  Rubber  Heels, 
Pond's  Extract,  and  Peter’s  Chocolate. 

The  Pradential  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 

Newark,  N.  J . 

Article  advertised:  Insurance. 

American  Radiator  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois  .  . 
Articles  advertised:  American  Radiators  and 
Ideal  Boilers. 

The  N.  K.  Pairbank  Co.,  Chicago.  Illinois  .  . 

Article  advertised:  Fairy  Soap. 

International  Silver  Co.  (formerly  Meriden 
Britannia  C^.),  Meriden,  Conn.  .  .  . 
Article  advertis^ :  Silverware. 

Ostermoor  &  Co.,  New  York  City . 

Article  ad verti^:  Mattresses. 

Robert  H.  IngersoU  &  Bro.,  New  York  City  . 

Article  advertised:  IngersoU  Watches. 

Joseph  C^ampbeU  Co.,  Camden,  New  Jersey  . 

Article  advertised:  Campbell's  Soups. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 

Ohio . 

Article  advertised:  AutomobUe  Tires. 

Bon  Ami  Comply,  New  York  City  .  .  . 

Article  advertised:  Bon  Ami  PoliA. 

The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

Article  advertised:  Peerless  Motor  Car. 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigui ,  . 

Article  advertised:  Packard  Motor  Cars. 
Pompeian  Mfg.  Co.,  Qeveland,  Ohio  .  .  . 

Article  advertised:  Pompeian  Massage  Cream. 
Hart,  Schailner  &  Marx.  Chica^,  Illinois  .  . 

Article  advertised:  Men's  (Jlothing. 
American  Writli^  Pai>er  Co..  Holyoke,  Mass. . 

Article  advertised:  Writing  Paper. 

The  Peck-Williamaon  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

Article  advertised;  Underfeed  Furnace. 
Washbum-Crosby  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  . 

Article  advertised:  Gold  Medal  Flour. 

The  OUver  Typewriter  Co.,  Chicago,  lUinois  . 

Article  advertised:  OUver  Typewriter. 
GUdden  Varnish  C€t.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  .  .  . 

Article  advertised:  Japalac. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  lUin:^  .  .  . 

Article  advertised:  Old  Dutch  Cleanser. 

L.  E.  Waterman  &  Co.,  New  York  City  .  .  . 
Article  advertised:  Waterman  Fountain  Pens. 


3  <.345-00 

39.993.44 

29,980.00 

39.877.50 

29.622.50 

39.197.50 
29,018.30 

28,232.00 

27,695.00 

25.635.00 

25,278.01 

25.118.95 

24,025.00 

21,59000 

20,910.00 

20,761.2$ 

20.610.50 
19.805.00 
19.783.7s 
17.765.00 
17.74350 
17.369.35 
15,300.00 
15,288.39 
14.970.8S 
13.153-7$ 
11,848.27 


These  total  $1,451,425.03,  or  something 
like  one-fourth  of  all  the  advertising  car¬ 
ried.  We  regret  that  lack  of  space  pre¬ 
vents  our  mentioning  all  the  advertisers 
and  agencies. 


NOTE 

Subscribers  who  may  change  their  ad¬ 
dress  during  the  summer  will  confer  a  favor 
by  stating  how  long  the  summer  address  is 
to  be  continued.  This  will  enable  us  to 
send  the  magazine  to  your  permanent  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  proper  time  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  request  from  you. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  rniting  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Ready 

When 


Post 

Toasties 


Its  convenience  does  away 
with  a  lot  of  bother  to  who¬ 
ever  prepares  thMoeals. 


The  del 
Toasties  fl 
every  day\ 


iKe^4^e 


)f  Post 
friends 


**TheMefl^ 


Angers 


the  deliciously  toasted  bits  of 
wafer-like  corn  are  the  food  for 
picnics,  auto  tours  and  any 
kind  of  trips  —  and  for  the 
home. 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limite<l 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


You  Stop 


A  food  immediately  ready 
for  use.  Add  a  little  cream 
(or  milk)  and  a  sprinkle  of 
sugar. 

It  is  put  up  in  double  sealed 
packages  —  impossible  of  con¬ 
tamination  from  dust  or  moist¬ 


ure. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 


The  advertUements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2 


TzJce  a  Victrola 


you  go  away 


Whether  you  go  to  the  country,  mountains, 
or  seashore  for  the  summer,  or  just  camp  out  for 
a  week  or  so,  you’ll  be  glad  of  the  companionship 
of  the  Victrola. 

This  wonderful  instrument  enables  you  to  take 
with  you  wherever  you  go  the  most  celebrated 
bands,  the  greatest  opera  artists,  the  most  famous 
instrumentalists,  and  the  cleverest  comedians— 
to  play  and  sing  for  you  at  your  leisure,  to  provide 
music  for  your  dances,  to  make  your  vacation 
thoroughly  enjoyable. 


'his  Master's  voice" 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


.View®’ 


'••"Ping  outfit 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — the  combination.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Steel  Needles.  5  cents  per  100 

Victor  Fibre  Needle?,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times) 

New  Victor  Records  ore  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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“Use  a  very  small  pinch  of  soda  and  only  a  little  cream 
in  the  milk.  And  after  you  mix  the  soup  and  milk  together, 
let  them  come  to  boiling-point,  but  do  not  let  them  boil. 
^  “Three  minutes  is  sdl  you  need  for  the 

whole  business.  A  child  could  do  it.  And 
you  have  a  tomato  bisque  fit  for  a  king’s 
table !  ” 


21  kinds  10c  a  can 


^  I  Asparagus 

mj  BeeJ 

•I  Bouillon 

Celery 

When  Silly  Sweet  Chicken 

1,  Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 

She  taySe  **becau«e  »  14*  1 

Look  for  th< 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tom  ato 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 


Th*  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Better  light 

helps  the  home 

Good  light  increases  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  by  resting 
the  eyes,  quieting  nervous  strain, 
and  allowing  full  enjoyment  of 
your  beautiful  surroundings. 
Good  light  doesn’t  cost  a  cent 
more  than  poor  light. 


Alba  Lighting  Fixture 


Macbeth-Evans 
Lighting  Equipment 

includes  every  kind  of  glassware  that  is  made  —  shades, 
globes,  urns,  bowls,  and  fixtures  scientifically  designed 
for  every  lighting  need. 

Light  is  also  one  of  the  most  important  considerations 
in  a  place  of  business.  Alba  Lighting  Fixtures  are  best 
for  commercial  use.  There  is  money  in  good  light.  Write 
us  for  information. 


For  the  home.  Catalogue  42-U 
For  business.  Catalogue  47- U 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company  Pittsburgh 

Sales-  and  Show-rooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
.St  Louis,  Boston  and  Toronto 
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B.VD. 


( Trad*  Mari  Rrf*  V,  S,  Pat.  Off,  and 
F*rrign  Ctuntrut.) 

Insist  that  your  dealer  sells  you 
only  underwear  with  the  B.  V.  D. 
label. 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers,  50c.,  75c,, 
$1.00  and  $1.50  the  Garment. 

B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U.S.A., 
4-30-07.)  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00, 
$3.00  and  $5.00  the  Suit. 


The  B.  V.  D.  Company, 

New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency: 

66  Aldermanbury,  £.  C. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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3^  Folding  Pocket 

KODAK 


Pictures, 
Post  Card  Size, 

(3X  X  S}i  inches) 


Price, 


5  to  meet  the  requirements  oi  the 
e  as  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  novice 


The  high  grade  .rapid  rectilinear  lens  permits  snap  shots  up  to  a  hundredth  of  a 
second.  The  automatic  focusing  lock  is  quickly  set  for  any  distance  from  6  feet  to 
too.  Has  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter,  automatic  speeds  i  25,  1/50,  i  too  second 
— also  operates  for  time  and  bulb  exposures — loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film 
cartridges,  and  an  indicator  registers  each  exposure  as  made.  Kodak  simplicity, 
quality  and  efficiency  all  the  way. 


Kodak  catalogue  free  at  your  dealers,  or  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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Coral  Builders  and  the  Bell  System 


In  the  depths  of  tropical  seas  the 
coral  polyps  are  at  work.  They  are 
nourished  by  the  ocean,  and  they 
grow  and  multiply  because  they 
cannot  help  it. 

Finally  a  coral  island  emerges 
from  the  ocean.  It  collects  sand 
and  seeds,  until  it  becomes  a  fit 
home  for  birds,  beasts  and  men. 

In  the  same  way  the  telephone 
system  has  grown,  gradually  at 
first,  but  steadily  and  irresistibly. 
It  could  not  stop  growing.  To  stop 
would  mean  disaster. 


TheBelISystem,startingwithafei 
scattered  exchanges,  was  carried  fe 
ward  by  an  increasing  public  demani 

Each  new  connection  disclosed! 
need  for  other  new  connections,  an; 
millions  of  dollars  had  to  be  pourn 
into  the  business  to  provide  fe 
7,500,000  telephones  now  connected 

And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  fe 
growth  of  the  Bell  System  is  stit 
irresistible,  because  the  needs  of  the 
people  will  not  be  satisfied  except  b? 
universal  communication.  The  system 
is  large  because  the  country  is  large 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Serve* 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Can^u  Paint  a  Picture  like  this? 


Im  bi6  enou6h  to  eat 

now.” 


$4,850  in  Prizes  for 
Pictures  of  Children 

$1,500  First  Prize  —  12  Other 
Prizes,  $500  to  $250 

“Childhood  in  Art”  is  the  name  of 
a  book  illustmte<i  in  colors  which 
Cives  the  details  of  the  KelloKK  Prize 
Art  Competition  for  the  best  painting 
or  drawing  of  a  childhood  subject. 
The  first  prize  is  $1500;  second  prize. 


prizes  of  $250  each.  Even  if  j'our  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  a  prize  winner  it  will  be 
bought  if  it  has  merit.  The  book  we 
offer  contains  complete  information. 
A  copy  will  be  gladly  sent  to  any  art¬ 
ist  or  art  student  who  asks  for  it. 

The  reputation  of  the  judges  of  this 
contest  insures  your  picture  a  just  and 
appreciative  consideration.  They  are 
A.  W.  Drake,  Art  Editor  of  Century 
J^gazine;  Joseph  H.  Chapin,  Art 
Mitor  of  Scribner’s  Magazine,  and 
My  Brown,  Art  Editor  of  Every  bixiy’s 
Magazine.  Address 

The  KeUoig  Prize  Art  Competitioa 
Ml  Feartk  AvtaM  New  York  City 


You  don’t  have  to  be  very  old  to  begin 

enjoying  Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn  Flakes, 

and  you  never  will  get  too  old  to  enjoy 

it.  The  Kellogg  flavor  appeals  to  every 

taste  and  every  age.  It  actually  creates 

appetite  while  you  are 

eating.  TryKellogg’s 

and  you  will  realize 

how  a  fine  flavor  can  ^ 

do  this.  I 


To  prevent  disappointment,  don't 
merely  ask  for  toasted  com  flakes 
—say  ‘KELLOGG’S,  please”  and 
look  for  this  signature  on  package: 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


L  Serving  Welch’s  to  the  unexpected  guest,  to  the 
p  chance  caller,  to  the  friends  who  drop  in,  is  one  of 
the  cheerful  little  touches  which  go  to  make  up  per¬ 
fect  hospitalit}'.  Welch’s  is  always  ready — always 
pure,  tempting,  delicious  and  satisfying. 


Welch’s 


Keep  a  supply  of  Welch’s  in  the  house  all  the  time.  Every  day 
you  will  find  a  use  for  it  on  the  family  table  or  for  formal  or 

informal  social  affairs.  Order 
a  case  of  your  dealer  today. 
Write  for  our  free  booklet  of 
recipes. 

Do  more  than  ask  for  ''Grape  Juice" — say  "Welch's"  and  GET  IT! 

If  unable  to  sret  Welch's  of  your  dealer,  we  will  ship  a  trial  dozen 
pints,  express  free  east  of  Umaha,  for  %3.  Sample  4-ounce  bottle,  10c. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.  -  -  -  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


The  Famous  Welch  Punch 
The  juice  of  three  lemons  and  one  oraiiae,  one 
pintof  Welch's,  one  cupof  suearand  one  quart 
of  water.  Mix  and  serve  very  cold.  If  you  use 
a  punch  bowl,  (famish  with  sliced  fruit. 
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You  can  get  good 
pictures  just  as 
soon  as  you  get  a 

PREMO 


You  need  no  previous  experienee,  no  technieal  knowl¬ 
edge.  Step  into  the  dealer’s  to-day  and  see  for  your¬ 
self,  how  easy  Premos  are  to  load  and  operate,  how 
light  and  compact,  and  how  altogether  desirable. 


This  picture  is  from  a  negative 
made  with  the  Premoette  Jr.  No.  1, 
a  marvelously  compact  little  camera 
which  will  slip  into  any  pocket,  or 
a  lady’s  handbag,  and  costs  but  $5. 

And  then  there  are  the  Film 
Premos  No.  1,  just  as  simple  to 
o{)erate,  but  making  larger  picture^ 
—314x414,810.00;  4x5,812.50; 
3 A  (post  card  size),  812.50 — and 
many  other  models  ranging  in  price 
from  81.50  to  8150.00. 


Get  the  new  Premo  catalogue 

A  book  that  no  one  interested  in  photog¬ 
raphy  should  be  without.  It  describes  the 
many  Premo  advantages  fully  —  the  day¬ 
light  loading  Film  Premos,  the  Premos  that 
take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility, 
the  Premo  Film  Pack  and  tank  developing 
system. 

It’s  free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  will  be 
gladly  mailed  to  any  address  on  request. 

Roche^er  Optical  Division  From  a  Premoette  Jr.  No.  1  Print 


Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Roche^er,  N.  Y. 


Actual  Size 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


LDRADO 


Father  and  I  in 


w 


mLVl 


>  And  Mother  and  Jack  made  the  vote 
unanimous — that  the  most  delicious  air, 
the  silveriest  sunlight,  the  noblest  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  loveliest  valleys  in  the 
world  are  right  here. 

We  all  had  a  great  time  on  the 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

morning  from  Chicago  to  Oenver, 
Colorado  Springw  and  Pueblo^ 

and  I’ve  discovered  that  “the  shortest  day  in  the  yMt" 
IS  the  day  on  which  you  are  whisked  across  into  Colo¬ 
rado’s  fairyland  on  this  jolly  train. 

That  dining  car  made  our  appetites  iinanimoai. 
too,— you  can’t  help  sleeping  in  those  beds— we  had 
books,  music,  perfect  service,  and  a  pierfect  time. 
“The  Colorado  Flyer” 
every  morning  from  St,Louis,and  other  splendidlyequippc^ 
f«M  ^ily  trains  via  Rock  Island  Lines  from  Chicago,  St.  Louii, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha  and  Memphis  for  Colorado, 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Low  Fares  Daily,  June  1st  to  September  30th 

“Lillh  Jomrntys  in  CnItraJo”  and  “Undtr  th*  Tur^utiu  Sh 
an  Ian  kaaki  which  mah*  th*  way  clear.  Lei  mt  send  them  faiaa 
L.  M.  Allen,  Pau.  Trag.  Mtr,,  /j  La  Salle Slalien,  Chicaie,lt 
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ABSORBING  J 


THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


Athletes 

Know  the  Value  of\^ 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  in  Limber-\ 

^  ing  Up  Sore,  Stiff  Muscles.  \ 

The  first  game,  the  first  lap  around  \ 

•  the  cinder  track,  the  first  of  the  sea-  \ 
son’s  out-of-doors  sports  claims  its  toll 
'\of  sore  limbs,  stiff  joints  and  painful 
^  muscles  for  two  or  three  days  following. 

1  Athletes  and  physical  trainers  turn  to 
H  Absorbine,  Jr.,  as  nature’s  ^ 
most  soothing  liniment— 
a  mild  herbal  preparation 
that  allays  pain  and  reduces 
soreness  and  inflammation. 


He  is  a  meniljer  of 
a  big  league  chain* 
pionshit)  team  and 
nas  a  atamond  rec* 
ord  to  l>e  proud  of. 
To  every  'fan*  send¬ 
ing  in  nis  correct 
name  and  his  team, 
we  will  send  a  trial 
bottle  of  Al>sorbine, 
Jr.,  free  of  charge, 
or  it  will  tie  sent 
upon  receipt  of  10c 
in  stamps. _ 


Taaoc  HAAii  ais.  u.s.  PAT.  orr. 

When  applied  to  cute,  bruises,  sores, 
ulcers,  wounds,  etc.,  it  kills  the  germs, 
makes  the  wound  aseptically  clean,  pro¬ 
motes  rapid  healing  and  stimulates  the 
growth  of  new  tissue.  In  Insect  Bites  it 
neutralizes  the  poisons,  kills  all  germ  life, 
reduces  pain  and  swelling,  and  hastens 
natural  absorption  of  the  inflammabon. 

Swollen  glands,  painful  varicose  veins, 

[  wens,  cysts,  and  bursal  enlargements 
1  yield  readily  to  the  application  of 
|l  Absorbine,  Jr. 

A  USED  AS  A  RUB-DOWN 

after  violent  exercise  or  physical 
■""■'A  exertion  it  puts  vim  and  energy 
W/'/  \  jaded  muscles,  limbers  the 
\  joints  and  gives  the  body  the 
\  glow  ol  health. 

AbraiUne.  Jr.,  is  scM  by  leading  druggists  at  $1.00  and  $2.00  a 

;  . bottle,  or  sent  direct,  all  charges  paid.  Descriptive  pam- 

^  phlet  and  laboratory  reports  mailed  upon  request. 

w.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F. 

121  Temple  St.,  Spriimlield,  Mass,  ; 


Chemical  Laboratory  Euminatioiu 

show  that  a  ‘2.5  per  cent.  Aqueous 
solution  of  Absorbine,  Jr.,  kills 
StreptocrKcus  Pyogenes. 

A  ‘20  per  cent,  solution  kills 
Staphylococcus  Pyogenes 
Aureus. 

A  10  per  cent,  solution  kills 
Bacillus  Diphtheria  and  Bacil¬ 
lus  Coli  Communis. 

A  G  per  cent,  solution  kills 
Bacillus  Typhosus. 

A  1  per  cent,  solution  kills 
skin  cocci  (from  Eczema). 

Prescribe  Absorbine,  Jr.,  full 
strength  as  a  liniment  for  pain¬ 
ful  Affections,  Sprains,  Varicose 
Veins,  Bruises,  Swellings;  or 
diluted  as  indicated  for  Varicose 
Ulcers.  Boils,  Infected  Sores, 
Pyorrhea,  Spongy  Gum.  It 
contains  no  acids  or  poisons 
and  is  non-destructive  of  tissue. 


imot& 
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are  the  ones  that  make  the  Graflex  best 
for  your  kind  of  photographic  work. 


Be  sure  to  specify  Graflex 
Catalog. 


FOLMER  &  SCHWING  DIVISION 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


3  A  GRAFLEX 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


With  the  Graflex  you  can  make  snap  shots  in  the  shade,  or 
even  indoors.  With  the  Graflex  you  see  the  image  right  side  up, 
the  size  it  will  appear  in  the  negative,  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 
There  is  no  uncertainty — focusing  scale  and  finder  are  done  away  with. 

The  Graflex  shutter  works  at  any  speed  from  “time”  to 
1  - 1 000  of  a  second. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  the 
Graflex  Cameras,  and  how  they  work.  This 
catalog  is  free  at  your  dealer’s  or  direct 
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Sixty-eight  Miles  An  Hour 
On  a  Harley-Davidson 

IN  buying  a  motorcycle  there  are  five  prime  points  to  be  considered. 
They  are  Speed,  Economy,  Comfort.  Reliability  and  Durability. 
The  Harley-Davidson  has  these  qualities  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  motorcycle  made.  Here’s  the  proof: 

Speed  machine  without  the  tiresome  pedaling  or 

In  the  Bakersfield.  California  Road  Race. 

Frank  Lightner’s  stock  Harley-Davidson  'T  Y 

(the  kind  you  can  buy— not  a  special  racing  Reliability 

machine)  Attained  a  speed  of  68  miles  ... 

an  hour.  The  Harley-Davidson  is  the  only  machine 

p  which  has  ever  been  awarded  a  diamond 

Lconomy  medal  and  a  thousand  plus  five  score  in 

The  Harley-Davidson  holds  the  World’s  an  endurance  contest.  The  plus  five  score 
Official  Record  for  economy.  was  for  its  super-excellent  performance. 

These  awards  were  made  by  the  National 
Federation  of  American  Motorcyclists. 

Durability 

The  first  Harley-Davidson  made,  over 
eleven  years  ago,  has  covered  now  over 
one  hundred  thousand  miles  and  is  still 
giving  satisfaction  today,  retaining  even 
its  original  bearings. 


Comfort  Federation  of  American  Motorcyclists. 

The  Harley-Davidson  is  the  only  motor-  Durability 

cycle  which  incorporates  the  Full-Floteing  ^ 

Seat  and  Free  Wheel  Control.  The  Ful-  The  first  Harley-Davidson  made,  over 
Floteing  Seat  places  14"  of  concealed  eleven  years  ago,  has  covered  now  over 
compressed  spnngs  between  the  rider  and  one  hundred  thousand  miles  arid  is  still 
the  bumps.  The  Free  Wheel  Control  giving  satisfaction  today,  retaining  even 
permits  the  starting  and  stopping  of  the  its  original  bearings. 

Seven  departments  of  the  United  States  Government  use  a  total  of 
nearly  4()00  of  these  machines. 

This  in  itself  is  proof  of  its  superiority.  If  you  want  a  machine  that  will  give  and 
continue  to  give  entire  satisfaction  from  every  point  of  view  we  would  suggest  that 
you  call  on  our  local  dealer  for  demonstration  or  write  for  catalog. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  COMPANY 

PRODUCERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  MOTORCYCLES  FOR  OVER  ELEVEN  YEARS 
317  B  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
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'  NON-SKID  TIRES'^ 

MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


Success  is  never  a  matter  of 
accident,  when  foremost  place 
is  given  by  common  consent  to  a  man 
or  a  tire,  there  are  good  reasons  why. 

When  the  majority  of  the  best  cars  carry 
Firestone  Tires  it  is  because  they  have  earned 
the  rank  by  right  of  service. 

Years  of  uninterrupted  delivery  of  greatest  mileage,  com¬ 
fort  and  care-free  riding —  these  account  for  Firestone  pres¬ 
tige;  these  are  the  working  reasons  back  of  the  name. 

IVrile  for  the  Complimentaru  Booklet,  "IVhat'a  What  In  Ttret,"  bu  H.  S.  Firettone. 

THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  k  RUBBER  CO.,  AKRON, 0.,  AO  Urce  Cities 

“ America' t  Largeet  Exclueive  Tire  and  Rim  Makere” 


*  i  ’  >  il!  1  1 
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DELAWARE  &  HUDSOH 
RAIL  umI  steamer  UNO 


HE  KNEW  CHAMPLAIN 

la  kn  day  Lake  Champlaiii  waa  caled  CAN-I-A-DE48 
CUA-RUN-TE.  ’‘The  Gale  el  ike  Countiy." 

Now  koowB  at 

THE  GATEWAY  TO 

“The  Summer  Paradise” 

Saratoga  Springs.  Lake  George,  Weit- 
port,  Elizabethtown,  Elssex,  Schron 


And  Ointment.  They  do  so  much 
to  allay  irritation,  redness  and 
roughness  of  the  face  and  hands, 
remove  dust  and  grime  and  keep 
the  skin  soft  and  clear  under 
all  conditions  of  exposure.  They 
are  equally  valuable  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  toilet,  bath  and 
nursery  from  infancy  to  age. 

Cuticun  Roap  and  Cutlrura  Ointment  are  sold 
througbout  the  worid.  Send  post-card  to  nearest 
depot  for  tree  sample  of  each  with  32-pase  book; 
Newbery.  27.  Charterhouse  8q.,  London:  R.  Towns 
A  Co.,  Sydney.  N.  S.  W.;  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Toam; 
Muller,  Maclean  A  Co..  Calcutta  and  Bombay; 
Potter  Drug  A  Cbem.  Corp.,  Boston,  V.  S.  A. 

■r’Men  who  shave  and  sbamixto  with  Cutlcura 
fioap  will  And  It  best  tor  skin  and  scalp. 


ilain.  Cliff  Haven,  Lake  Placid.  Saranic 


Lake,  Cooperstown,  Sharon  Sprin| 


all  of  these  and  scores  of  other  charauDg 
places  in  this  cool  resort  region  suggest  as 
infinite  variety  of  happy  vacation  possibilitiei 
“A  Summer  ParadiM,"  illustrated  and  full  of 
definite  information,  sent  for  6c.  postage  bj 

A.  A.  HEARD.  G.  P.  A..  The  D.  &  H 
Co..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Always  the  Shortest,  Qaickest  and  Bat 
Line  Between  New-  York  and  Montreal 

7%e  Highway  to  Canada't  Famout  Re$ottt 

A  iiiocr  dime  will  bring  you  a  aei  of  ten  PhosHnl 
reproJucHons  of  pointings  of  historic  incidenit  connected  otk 
the  Summer  Paradise  Country. 
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With  light  enough 
and  luck  enough 

, _ kes- 

good  pictures* 

But  the  advanced  amateur  who 
has  g[one  beyond  mere  *'snap- 
shotting”  realizes  the  need  of 
a  lens  that  will  give  depth  and 
detail  and  will  work  under  con¬ 
ditions  impossible  to  ordinary 
lenses. 

I>^iss 

ENS 


has  many  times  the  speed  of  the  ordinary  lens — and  this 
means  successes  instead  of  failures  in  dull  light.  It  means 
sharp  detail  in  the  quickest  of  moving  objects  instead  of  blur 
and  disappointment.  The  accuracy  of  the  Tessar  combines 
with  its  speed  to  make  it  an  absolutely  indispensable  lens  to 
the  amateur  who  wants  to  turn  out  work  of  the  better  sort 

If  you  are  Intereeteil  In  better 
reeultb,  eernt  for  literature. 

Bausch  Iptnb  Optical  (5. 

600  8T.  PAUL  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.T. 


3  GRIZZLIES  IN  UNDER  1  MINUTE 


Feb.  10, 1013 — ^Writinc  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with  the  .280  Ross. 
Last  season  in  Cassiar,  B.  C.  1  went  after  13  head  and  bagged  the  lot,  at 
ranges  varying  from  60  to  500  yards  in  27  shots.  My  bag  consisted  of  3 
Black  Bear,  4  Qrizzlies,  2  Qoat,  2  Cariboo,  2  Moose.  In  my  estimation 

tbere  Is  no  rifle  to  compare  with  the  **Ross  .280.** 

The  balance  is  perfect,  the  action  fast  amt  M^th  while  tba  flllness  of 
trajectory  quite  does  away  with  the  Judging  of  oistances. 

1  shot  a  goat  at  over  500  Yards  with  exactly  same  Sight 

that  I  take  at  100  yards.  The  3  grizzlies  were  killed  in  under  one  minWv- 
Cluny  C.  Luke,  Alberni,  B.  C.  {£itract  letter  to  Hoee  mile  Co. ) 

OCC  AA  The  "Ross"  .280  High  Velocity  is  now  retailed  in 
^  New  York  City,  duty  paid  for  1^5  00  and  the  Ross 

X  .280  Ammunition,  with  copper  tube  expanding  bulleL  patented, 
WT  .|^  specially  adapted  for  iL  at  $7.50  per  100. 

Get  one  NOW  for  your  next  trip.  If  your  dealer  cannot  show 
one  write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ROSS  RIFLE  CO.,  Dept,  lil-2  QUEBEC,  Canada. 

Wholmli!  Agnit,  for  U.B.  t  POST  4  FUm>.  U  Keiule  8L,  New  York  City. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Trained 
men  are  quickly 
spotted  for  better  posi¬ 
tions  and  higher  pay. 

You  can  have  the  training  for  the 
position  you  want  by  devoting  a  little 
time  each  day  under  International 
Correspondence  Schools  direction. 

Before  you  know  it,  some  “boss”  will 
pick  you  out  of  the  line  for  a  better  position 
and  higher  salary. 

When  you  become  an  I.  C.  S.  student 
you  call  to  your  assistance  the  highest  author¬ 
ities  in  the  line  of  work  you  choose. 

Work  with  the  I.  C.  S.  hand  in  hand, 
and  you  will  go  ahead  wHk  a  rath,  as  thousands 
of  others  have  done. 

Marh  the  Coupom  amd  Mail  it  To-day,  indi¬ 
cating  the  position  you  desire.  The  I.  C.  S. 
will  send  you  invaluable  literature  and  in¬ 
formation  explaining  this  method  of  self-help. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

'  Box  1869.  SCRANTON.  PA.  ' 

I  Explain,  withoot  farther  obligation  on  my  part,  howl 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X.* 


CItII  Seiwloe 
Bookkeeping 

HUMerapkT  A  Typswritlag 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettorlag  sad  Sign  Psiailsg 
Advertising 
Csww«r*lal  IllMtrmtiMr 
Industrial  Desigmng 
Commercial  Law  | 
lst«ai#lill«  Raaaiac 
Kngllsh  Brancnea 
Poultry  Farming 
Teacher  Hpaaltb 

Jgif4raltars  yraack 

CfePKiil  fiersaa 


Salesmanship 
Electrical  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  SupL 
Telephone  Expert 
Archl  tect 

Building  Contractor 
Arshllsttsrsl  Draftwss 
Structural  Engineer 
Cassrsts  CasttraeUaa 
Meehan,  Engineer 
Drsftaasa 
Civil  Engineer 
■  Isa  Sspariateadast 
Stationary  Engineer 
PlaMMwr  A  HteMi  rittfag 
Gas  Engines 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Local  Agents  Invited 
to  Share  Our  Earnings 

We  now  have  actually  in  operation  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  more  than 
15,000  Oliver  Local  Agencies. 

These  agents  have  received  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  prohfs  on  sales 
of  Oliver  Typewriters. 

There  are  still  hundreds  of  places 
where  no  agencies  are  established. 

Applicants  must  be  earnest,  hard  work¬ 
ers.  They  need  not  have  had  previous 
experience.  We  enroll  them  at  once  in 
The  Oliver  School  of  Practical  Salesman¬ 
ship  and  teach  them  selling— all  as  part 
of  the  free  training  given  Oliver  agents. 

Sometimes  we  send  personal  instruc¬ 
tors  to  them.  When  they  have  proved 
their  worth,  we  promote  them  to  the  di¬ 
rect  service,  in  which  they  may  rise  to  the 
highest  positions  in  the  Company.  One 
of  our  general  officials  began  his  Oliver 
career  as  a  Local  Agent  at  Waco,  Texas. 


1R«—  . 

OLIVER 

Typewn^r 

The  Standard  VUible  Writer 


is  the  best  seller  because  it  is  the  best  typewriter. 

It  has  many  exclusive  features.  It  is  the  only 
typewriter  that  prints  prist  t. 

It  really  owns  and  controls  Printype,  now 
conceded  to  be  the  greatest  single  advance  ever 
made  in  typewriter  construction. 

We  gnarantee  Printype  to  be  used  on  Oliver 
Typewriters  exclush'ety. 

Oliver  Agents  sell  Printype  Olivers  in  thou¬ 
sands.  The  demand  is  voluntary  and  steady. 

Oliver  Agents  are  permitted  to  sell  on  our  17- 
Cents-a-Day  Plan,  which  puts  the  Oliver  in  every¬ 
one’s  reach.  Oliver  agents  may  even  secure  their 
own  sample  outfits  on  the  17-Cents-a-Day  Plan 
and  let  earnings  from  the  agency  carry  the  deal. 

Oliver  Agents  are  protected  in  exclusive  sell¬ 
ing  rights  in  the  territory  given  them.  Tliey  own 
the  local  typewriter  business. 

When  you  apply,  be  sure  to  give  some  details 
about  the  typewriter  sales  possibilities  of  your 
town,  village  or  city. 

And  Don’t  Delay 

We  like  and  reward  promptness. 

Full  details  of  Agency  Proposition,  a  specimen 
of  Printype  and  other  interesting  information, 
will  be  sent  as  soon  as  we  hear  from  you. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1000  Oliver  Typewriter  Bailding,  CHICAGO 

iVt) 


WeWiU 

Divide  Our  Profit 


A  Year’s  Free  Trial 

Conie*Packt  Furniture  is  sold  under  an  unconditional 

Guarantee.  Live  with  itayear^i«e1t  the 
test  of  hard  service — yov  monej  back  ^ 
aay  tima  yo«  tay.  That  s  to  you. 
Liberal  Diacerat  if  Tea  Fiaisb  Farailare 
YfHi  can  save  still  more  money  If  you  finish  the 
furniture  yourself—we  ^ve  full  instructions:  no  previous  ex> 
perience  necessary;  we  guarantee  satisfaction.  No  other 
furniture  of  so  high  a  quality  is  offered  at  so  low  a  price — 
but,  disrej^rd  the  savingi  and  you  would  buy  OOMS-  A 

I  PACST  on  Ita  merita  alone. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Catalog 

Tsila  all  about  tb«  blf  kl«  back  of  COME-P4('KT 
aad  offim  umto  tbaa  400  surprisiuf  baifains 
ta  fiM  Guaraatoatl  Puraltura.  Writ*  today.  a  B 

^^a  CsBM-Psckt  Fsnitsre  Ca.  Al 

a  TObForowood  Ava.,To)odo,  0-  11 T 


^  Direct  from  Factory  to  Home 

W  Hundreds  of  splendid  designs  in  ftolid  Qnarter^Bawn 
F  Wklto  Oak,  all  honestly  made  and  beauti- 
J  Hiliv  finished  in  fumed  oak  or  your  choice 
^  eight  other  finishes.  Shipped  4iroct 
mm  our  factories  in  sections.  You  save  haU 
the  freight,  the  double  profits,  and 

A  Few  Miaatee’  Work  Saret  Yoa  15%  to  50%  j 

L  No  skill  retpiired  to  put  the  sections  together —Just  a  screw  -  j 
driver.  On  some  pieces  you  can  actually  save  a  dollar  1 
a  minute.  1«  it  worth  while?  I 

Summer  Suggeotiono  .  i 

Fur  iummer  h«>nMS  sod  out.«r-d«>or  llrlof  roMM 
«•  wBcr  s  liM  of  Portsbio  t'MT  Funmuto  at 
sttrsetivt  prim  —  •lllou  ftiruHuiu, 
rifbtiac  sod  pur«a  fbrol- 

UDIjtR ‘  ” 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  In  writing  to  advertisers  or  viriting  your  dealer. 
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What  is  a  Burglar? 


A  degenerate — a  cowardly,  sick-minded 
degenerate  who  prowls  at  night  like  a  rat 
— in  bedrooms  of  women  and  children — 
tense,  cringing,  always  a  deadly  menace — 
deadly  as  a  poisonous  snake  or  a  mad  dog.. 

The  weakest  sentimentalist  attempts  no 
defense  of  the  burglar — he  is  outside  the 
law — to  destroy  him  is  a  stem  duty  to  society. 


IVER  JOHNSON 
rjli.  REVOLVER 


Peculiarly  the  weapon  for  home  defense,  for  it  is 
accident-proof.  You  can  “Hammer  the  Hammer.” 
Because  of  its  permanent-tension  wire  springs,  it  is 
absolutely  dependable — can  lie  for  years  inactive 
with  no  loss  of  efficiency. 

It  is  accurate,  hard-hitting  ^ 
and  smooth  in  action. 

■J  ..  Send  for  Catalog  A 

$6.00  at  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  Storea 

Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  &  Cycle  Works,  126  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass, 

New  York,  99  Chambers  Street  Pbil.  B.  Bckeart  Co.,  717  Market  St„  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Turn  to  page  2. 


Sold  by  DruggitU— 15c  and  25c  per  pacluf*  | 

Sample  Mailed  F ree.  Also  Blue-jay  Boniou  Plasters  \ 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed. 
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A  Fly  in  the  Milk  One  Second 
Carries  Death  for  Your  Baby 

Look  out  for  flies  and  look  out  for  open  milk  bottles — 
look  out  for  milk  in  its  travels  from  the  dairy  to  your 
baby’s  mouth. 

If  you  knew  the  cow  the  milk  came  from,  and  who 
milked  that  cow;  if  you  could  be  with  the  milk  from 
the  moment  it  left  the  cow  till  it  entered  the  little  baby 
mouth;  if  you  could  purify  and  modify  it,  as  Doctors 
say  should  be  done,  you  could  give  your  baby  cows’ 
milk  without  fear.  These  things  you  can’t  do.  But 
you  can  rely  on 

Nesile’sFooE 

that  comes  to  you  packed  in  an  air-tight  can — clean — 
pure — that  has  been  watched  every  minute — that  no 
hands  have  touched. 

The  milk  from  the  carefully  kept  Nestle  cows, 
purified,  modified  to  suit  your  baby’s  delicate  digestion 
— that  is  Nestle ’s  Food. 

The  addition  of  cold  water  and  two  minutes’  boiling 
make  it  ready. 

Send  tbe  coupon  for  12  feedings,  and  tbe  book 
on  baby’s  care  and  health.  Both  are  free. 


No  Corns  Next 
Week 

Would  you  like  to  think  that  your  oldest 
corns  would  be  ended  forever  next  week? 

They  can  be  ended  in  a  simple  way.  A 
million  corns  monthly  are  ended  in  this  way. 

Apply  a  little  Blue-jay  plaster.  That 
ends  the  pain,  and  from  that  time  on  yon 
simply  forget  the  com. 

In  48  hours  take  the  plaster  off.  Then 
lift  out  the  com.  There  will  be  no  pain  or 
soreness. 

The  B  &  B  wax  gently  loosens  the  com 
so  it  comes  out  root  and  all. 

And  that  corn  won’t  come  back. 
Another  com  may  come  if  you  still  pinch 
your  feet,  but  tbe  corn  that  comes  out  is 
ended. 

Millions  believe  this  because  they  have 
done  it.  Millions  of  others  still  putter  with 
corns.  Please,  for  your  own  sake,  make  a 
test  of  this  scientist’s  invention.  1 


A  In  the  picture  is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.  It  I 
loosens  the  com.  | 

B  stops  the  t>ain  and  keeps  the  wax  from  I 
spreading.  I 

C  wraps  around  the  toe.  It  Is  narrowed  to  | 
be  comfortable.  2 

D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on.  | 

Blue-jay 
Corn  Plasters 
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IN  THE  SUMME 

BE  PROTECTED  ACAlNST 

ACCIDENT 

BY  A 

$IO  Combination  Poiicy 
of  the  ^ETNA 

No  SEASON  has  a  monopoly  of  ac¬ 
cidents,  but  summer  outings  by 
motor,  by  railroad,  by  -boat— summer 
sports  of  every  kind  —  furnish  new 
haxards  against  which  you  need  pro¬ 
tection.  $IO  invested  now  will  give 
you  protection  this  summer,  and  un¬ 
til  summer  comes  again. 
t2,000  for  d«ath,  loss  of  limbs  or  slsht 
from  Travel,  Elevator  or  Burnina; 
Bulldlns  Accident. 

91,000  for  death,  loss  of  limbs  or  sight 
from  Ordinary  Accident. 

The  above  amounts  increase  Ten  Per  Cent, 
each  year  for  five  years,  without  additional 
cost. 

9250  FOR  DEATH  FROM  ANV  CAUSE. 

No  Medical  Examination  Required,  except 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  Accumuiations,  Double  Benefits  and 
Life  Insurance  provided  by  this  Ten  Dollar 
Combination  make  possible  the  payment  of 
^150  at  a  cost  of  less  than  3  Cants  a  Day, 
In  addition  to  Weekly  Indemnity  for  total  or 
partial  disability  from  accident,  provided 
you  are  engaged  In  a  “  Preferred”  rate 
Occupation. 

Send  In  the  Coupon  at  once  in  order  that 
you  may  have  this  protection  this  summer 
before  you  go  on  your  vacation. 


*TNA  life  insurance  CO.,  kvkkydodys 

(Drawer  1341).  Hartford,  Conn. 
|w  i^ar  SS  yaars  off  aa*  and  In  cood  haalth.  Tall 
^  aboirt  ^tna  $10  Combination.  My  nama.  bual- 
aadraaa  and  occupation  ara  writtan  balows 


Unusual,  Beautiful 
Architectural  Effects 


WITH  usual  roofing  materials  it  is  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  unique,  attractive  roof  as  that  illustrated 
below.  But  with  Reynolds  Flexible  Asphalt  Shingles 
roll  edges,  thatch  effects  and  rounded  corners  are  easily 
made.  Such  a  roof  adds  real  distinction  to  a  well-designed, 
well-built  home,  whether  modest  or  most  pretentious. 

The  fact  that  Reynolds  Asphalt  Shingles  may  be  bent  to 
any  required  form  does  not  imply  that  they  are  flimsy  or 
soon  destroyed.  On  the  contrary,  they  last  longer  than 
wood  shingles.  They  cannot  warp,  split,  crack,  curl,  drop 
or  blow  off.  Sun,  snow,  rain,  hail  fail  to  impair  their  use¬ 
fulness  or  beauty. 

Furthermore,  Reynolds  Asphalt  Shingles  are  a  real  protec¬ 
tion  against  fire.  Flying  sparks  cannot  set  them  ablaze. 
They  save  part  of  your  insurance  cost. 

REYNOLDS 
Asphalt  Shingles 

Guaranteed  for  10  years — 
will  last  many  years  longer — 

are  made  of  crushed  slate  or  granite  securely  imbedded  in 
pure  asphalt  Natural  colors  of  garnet  red  or  gray-green 
which  never  fade  and  never  need  painting.  We  are  the  orig¬ 
inal  makers  of  flexible  asphalt  slate  shingles  and  tested 
them  for  ten  years  before  putting  them  on  the  market 
They  are  uniform  in  size — 8  inches  by  12%  inches — and  are 
laid ‘4  inches  to  the  weather.  Your  building  -  supply  or 
lumber  dealer  can  get  them  for  you. 

Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  showing 
photographs  of  modern  houses 
roofed  with  Reynolds  Asphalt  Shingles— signed  opinions 
of  the  owners  are  included.  Also  opinions  of  leading 
architects  and  builders.  Write  for  a  copy  TO-DAY. 

H.  M.  REYNOLDS  ASPHALT  SHINGLE  CO. 
163  Grant  St.,  West  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Eetabliahed  1868 
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I  DIAMONDS-WATCHES 


CREDIT 


house  Uesollna 
tthM  lUrlon  St. 


Compen}’, 


Patented  Hammocks 

The  first  cotton  > 

woven  hammock  [ 

ever  made  was  h 

invented  by— 
and  eveiy  later  im-  .  > 
provement  in  ham-  I 

mocks  originated 


Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you. 

Write  us  for  catalog, 
in  colors,  of  com¬ 
plete  line. 

Look  for  the 
Palmer  Label 
Prices  $1  to  $25 
Tks  I.  E.  PALMER  CO. 

DqL2,  KMktsws,  Csss. 

Arawana  Mills  Elstablished  1859 


"Good-Bye, 
rm  Off 
For  An 
‘Evinrude’ 
Trip” 


X  through  the  water  Witt 
my  motor  drl  ven  ro wbni 
Any  rowboat  la  a  mottr 
boat  If  you  hAve  an 


This  portable  motor  attaches  to  or  detaches  froa 
any  rowboat  in  less  than  one  minute.  Its  weedlM 
propeller  Is  preceded  by  a  protecting  fln  that  guarti 
against  hidden  rocks. 

IT  CARRIES  LUCE  A  SATCHEL 

weighs  only  fifty  pounds,  dri res  a  rowboat  eight  mlki 
an  hour,  starts  with  a  swing  of  the  fly  wheel  (no  crank¬ 
ing).  Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  on  request  Writs 
for  one. 

Evinrude  Motor  Co. 

130  MSt.,  MILWAUKKC,WIS. 

NewTorkCltyShow Rooms.  Hnd« 
son  Terminal  Building,  90  Church 
Street,  N.  Y« 

California  Show  Rooms:  423  Mar¬ 
ket  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Seattxb  RspRKSKirrATiTKSr  Wood- 


IN  YOUR  TOWN 

^ fold  in  Paint  Haidwaro.Drt^  GDeptStoros 


TORONTO 


CLEVELAND  i 
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1^^**'*'^’**^  Cromwell 

A  design  of  beautiful  simplicity. 
Sold  by  leading  de2Jers. 

INURNMIONAL  SILVER  CO..  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Successor  to  Meriden  Britannia  Co. 

Nr.w  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Send  for 

catalogue  “0-20. 


No  hill  too  steep 
No  land  too  deep 


Comfort — 

Only  in  the  Jackson  can  you 
know  the  ease  of  riding  result¬ 
ing  from  the  combination  of 
full  elliptic  springs,  long 
wheelbases,  weight  correctly 
distributed  and  balanced,  ten- 
inch  upholstery  and  ample 

- ^  room  in  tonneau 

and  in  front. 

"Olympic”  Four 

$1500 

"Majestic”  Four 

1975 

"Sultanic”  Six 
_  2650 

JicksoaARtORioiiile 
CaBpaajr 

jUk  I312E.MaiBSt. 

D  JackMa.Mick. 


Write  today  for  the  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Autowline  circular. 


The  Little  Steel  Rope 
with  the  Big  Pull. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

807  N.  2d  Street.  Sc.  Louis.  Mo. 

New  York  Office,  76  U  Warren  St. 

Manufacturers  of  famous  Yellow 
Strand  Wire  Rope 


\ 


the  Dreisof 
a  Gentleman  k 


PAD 


Boston  y  Garter 

Holds  Your  Sock 
Smooth  as  Your  Skin 

and  M  well  worth  asking  for  by  name.  It  ii  dx 
thoroughbred  garter  foe  the  man  who  is  careful  abori 
the  details  of  good  dreu  and  mindful  of  his  comfort 
Litla,  25  cants  ErarTwIiere  SUk,  SO  csali 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


This  Girl  Was  Bom  With 
Club  Feet  ^ 

Gertrude  Snyder,  thirteen 
p  '  v  yearsold,  daughter  of  Robert 
L  Snyder  of  Natrona,  Pa.,  was  L  •  / 

Bk  bom  with  Club  Feet  and  was  J 

1^-'  ..  brought  to  this  Sanitarium  in 

I  May,  1911.  The  position  of  her  I 

'  feet  at  that  time  is  shown  in  ■ 

B  :  jr  the  left  picture,  while  the  posl*  B^  .  ■ 

Ba'i  t  t  i  tion  and  condition  of  her  feet  Wl  m 
■K  ?  1  h  \  at  the  present  tfme,  after  ■  S 
■K  ,  .  treatment  at  this  Sanitarium,  aSV  V 

^B  is  shown  in  picture  on  right.  • 

.  TAs  Corraction  tans  mad*  ■ 

•  without  Chloroform,  Ethor  .  ' 

B  or  ony  Caomrol  Artoatthatie. 

V  Plaatar  Porta  woa  not  oaad.  ■  ■ 

M  Write  Hr.  Snyder  about  this  I  I 
BI  B  lor  he  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  B 
of  his  experience.  The 

L.  C  McLain 
Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 

to  a  private  institution,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
treatment  of  crippled  and  deformed  conditions, 
especially  of  children  and  young  adults. 

Write  us  freely  regarding  Club  Feet,  Spinal 
Disease  or  Deformities,  Infantile  Paralysis,  Hip 
Disease,  Bow  Legs,  Knock  Knees,  Wry  Neck,  etc., 
and  we  will  send  you  descriptive  literature  and 
advise  you  fully.  Ex-patients  as  references 
everywhere. 

The  L  C.  McLain  Sanitarinm 

868  Anbert  Ave.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


is  the  greatest  toilet  comfort 
you  ever  had.  It  gently  neu¬ 
tralizes 


odor  of  perspiration 

and  other  bodily  odors,  pre¬ 
serves  the  soap-and-watei 
sweetness  “from  bath  to  bath.” 
Little  needed  at  a  time  and  that 
little  is  applied  in  a  moment 


25c  at  drug-  and  department-stores.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  “Mum,”  tend  us  his  name  and 
25  cents  and  we’ll  send  it  postpaid. 


“Mum”  Mfg  Co  1106  Chestnut  St  Philadelp 


Proved  by  the  car  itself! 


Scientific  facts — not  mere  generalizations — prove 
J.  M.  efficiency. 


Here  it  a  graphic  record  of  actual  vibrationt — drawn 
by  the  motor  car  ittelf.  E^rle  L.  Ovington  (famoui 
aviator  and  technical  expert)  made  these  exhaustive 
tests  on  various  types  of  roads — with  and  without 
J.  M.  Shock  Absorbers  on  his  car. 


If  you  prefer  concrete  scientific  facts  to  unsupported 
claims — 

Write  today  for  the  Ovington  data 

It  shows  in  simple,  graphic  form  the  car  vibrations 
on  roads  of  various  types — both  with  and  without 

J.  M.  Shock  Absorbers. 

The  information  contained  is  invaluable  to  any  motorist. 


THE  J.  M.  SHOCK  ABSORBER  CO.,  Inc. 

214  S.  Seventeenth  Street,  Philadelpkia 
BranekM  in  K«w  Tork,  Cklcuco,  Oinelnnstl,  Bslalo,  loshsitsr, 
Atlantic  Olt^  Olcvclaad,  St.  Lsaia,  BestoB,  PitUbarfh,  Balttoian, 
Washiastea.BartlerS.STraeaw.ProTldraoa.JackMDVllI*.  Lot  Angelas, 
Baa  Fraaclaco,  Saattia.  Pertlaad,  Ora  ,  Elia,  Pa.,  and  OrlanSa,  Pla. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  z. 
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22  Repeater 

This  is  no  ordinary  .22  rifle: 

Here’s  the  only  J2  repeater  made  with  the 
dependable  lever  action — like  a  big  game  rifle. 
It  has  better  weight,  better  balance,  greater 
stability  than  any  other  .22.  It's  guaranteed  in 
accuracy  and  reliability:  handles  rapidly,  gives 
25  shots  at  one  loading.  Shoots  .22  short,  .22  long 
and  .22  long-rifle  cartridges  without  adjustment. 

For  rabbits,  squirrels,  hawks,  geese,  foxes,  for  all 
small  grune  and  tiurget  work  up  to  200  yards,  just  get 
this^^xnf&e. 

It’s  a  take-down  rifle,  convenient  to  carry  and  clean. 
Has  tool  steel  working  parts  that  cannot  wear  out. 
Beautiful  case-hardened  finish;  superb  build  and  bal¬ 
ance.  Ivory  bead  and  Rocky  Mountain  sights ;  the  best 
Mt  furnished  on  any  .22. _  The  solid  top  and  side  ejec¬ 
tion  mean  safety  and  rapid,  accurate  firing. 

Ask  your  dealer— or  send  us  3  stamps  postage  for  new 
big  catalog  of  all  ffiat/ui  repeating  rifles  and  shotguns. 

TJie  ^rearms  Co. 

12  Willow  Street _ New  Haven.  Conn. 


- u 

“Baby  has  cut  her  teeth 
through  the  hot  weather; 

and  hasn’t  been  sick  a  day.  j 
“Her  picture  shows  the 
results  of  using 

ESKAYS  FOOD 

writes  Mrs.  C.  C.  Ney- 
lans,  of  Tampa,  Fla. 
Hot-weather  teeth¬ 
ing  need  not  troub¬ 
le  the  baby  who  is 
well  nourished,  as  Es- 
kay  Food  babies  are. 

*‘Ask  your  Doc¬ 
tor”  and  write  lor 

Ten 

Feedings 
Free 

SMITH.  KUNE 
&  FRENCH  CO. 
434  Arcb  Street 
Pkiladelphie 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Your  Feet  Come  First  I 


YOUR  bodily  comfort  and  brain  energy 
^  depend  on  them.  You  certainly 
know  that  tired,  aching  feet  play  havoc 
with  your  efficiency  and  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  you  to  feel  fit  and  fine. 

Are  you  giving  N  ature  the  hel  p  she  needs  to 
■H^  overcome  the  absence  of  elas- 

ticity  in  hard  floors,  hard 
pavements  and  stiff  shoes? 

If  yon  would  like  to  enjoy  that 
delightful  sensation  of  walking  on 
carpets  of  green  grass  just  slip  a  pair 
of  Scholl’s  Foot-Eazeri  into  your  shoes. 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The)'  At  snuKly  under  the  arches  of  your  feet  and  as  the  weight 
b  driven  down,  the  Scholl  Foot-Eaier  absorbs  the  shock,  and 
dktrlbutes  the  pressure  over  the  whole  toot  as  Nature  Intended. 

Why  not  secure  Instant  and  permanent  relief  from  tired,  achins 
fcK,  corns,  calluses,  weak  Insteps,  cramped  toes,  bunions,  broken 
tteh,  Aat  foot,  and  bodily  tatiKue  from  any  foot  trouble ? 

Ten  Days*  Trial  Bond 

Go  to  any  shoe  dealer  or  drusKlst  and  itet  a  pair  of  Schoirs  Foot- 
Suers.  The  dealer  will  tflve  you  a  sUned  bond  giving  you  a  ten 
dijrs' free  trial  without  risk.  You  owe  It  to  your-  ■  ■ 

■U  to  make  this  test  today.  Price  82  per  pair.  Foot-*«*r 
nrr  Ask  your  dealer  for  Dr.  Scholl's  Valuable 
ntLBook — “Treatment  and  Care  of  the  Feet.**  '  T 

Ube  hasn’t  a  copy,  write  us.  ; 

THE  St’IlOEL  MFG.  <’0., 

JIG  Schiller  Street.  Chicago,  III.  '« 

JP  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  A 

JIG  lUng  Street.  .  A 

Toronto,  Can.  g 

MGUtapur  Street.  f 

London.  England.  - 


I 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


learn  TO >WR1TE^ 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  eooTM  of  forty  leaoont  in  tho  history,  fonii,iii» 
tare,  and  writins  of  the  hhart-Mory.  Uug bt  bj  ir4, 
B^rf  Btrow*ia,  Editor  Lipg^ncott's  ilairuinc.  699 
one  hundred  Honu  Studw  Cnurta  under  PriijIiMin 
tn  Harvard,  Brown,  Cofiull  and  leading  coU^ 
tM-ysfr  eaUloc  frr«.  Writs 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Beyl*  ByriafflcM,  Hsm. 


prisiiiKly  short  time  you  can  s|>eak  a  new  I. 


Lansuage-Phone  Method 

rf  romblned  with 

lOSENTHAL’S  PRACTKAL  LINGUBTIT 

Send  tor  Booklet  and  TesUm<>nlals 
The  Lanruage-Phone  Method 
•U  Pntanw  RnUSlnf,  t  Watt  *kik  Btraat,  »«« 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


^  HelpVour^elf  to 

L 


a  higher  Salarv 


Lekrn  Panuron  Shorthand  at  home.  The 
demand  for  youns  men  and  younff  women 
Btenographera  is  tremendoua— salariea  bis— 
advancement  certain. 


Paragon  Shorthand 

**7  EaayLaaaemgp  Laarnad  m  7  Daya** 


7  Eaay  Laaaon»p  Laarnad  in  7  Days  * 

is  not  a  fad  Ryatem,  but  positively  the  abortest,  quickest,  laoat* 
easily^written.  most-esaiiy-resd  anorthand  ever  invent^.  It  is  I 
used  and  highly  recommended  by  prominent  eourt  reporters.  ' 
private  secretaries  to  big  men,  and  high-priced  stenographers 
throughout  the  world. 

A  WjHcooata  Hish  School  priacissi  joat  eiuU:  **1  am  fwnecltod  tolob^ 
doe*  AtrapoK  is  oor  Hisb  Bebool  at  Uw  ttodoota  defnand  it*  1  prodtet 
that  faiaida  of  tea  yaara  it  will  be  the  Unimrml  aratem. ' ' 

Step  into  your  future  now.  Psrsgon  la  so  simple  you  can  Warn 
it  in  jour  own  home,  with  a  little  spare  fiine  atody.  Ids  week.  The 
coat  is  aoamsU  you  will  be  eurpriaed.  Send  for  my  free  book** SAort- 
hand  infDayt.**  It  proveetbe  supremacy  of  Paragon  and  tells  all 
abiHit  the  sucecac  of  Paragon  writers  in  tlie  employ  of  Governoients 
and  Bif  Basineas.  Heed  indlnatioo.  Wnte  me. 

A*  laicliteBtng*  Praaidont 
PARAGON  SHORfflAND  INSTITUTE 
142i  Street  New  Orienna,  La. 

jpeuare  astenepraMer  new.  let  bm  prove  bow  Pnropon 
will  rhre  vm  arMCer  epeed-positive  aecormer— and  iaracr 
apportanitiee.  writa  me  freely. 


S  tSI  Matter  With  Your  Brain? 


You  are  Just  aa  auccemtul  aa  your  brain  can  make 
T  you.  WEST'S  MIND  AND  MEMORY  TRAIN- 
INO  WILL  INCREASE  YOOR  MENTAL  EFFl- 
CIENCY  60  PER  CENT.  It  will  give  you  a  ready, 
dependable  memory,  make  you  quick  and  confident  in 
thought,  and  give  you  the  F^WER  To  SPEAK  AND 
WRITE  SO  •THAT  YOU  CAN  MAKE  OTHER  PEO- 
PLEACT.  Our  free  booklet  tells  how,  glvee  proof:  aleo, 
bow  to  obtain  free  the  beautiful  and  masterful  book. 
“HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC."  Estab.  1895. 

THE  NAT.  PRESS  ASS'N,  Dept.  Q,  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


poatttong  are  very  desirable.  Oood  ealary,  abort  hours,  easy 
work,  pleasant  auiroundlnga,  life  positions,  steady  work,  thirty 
days  vacation  and  thirty  days  sick  leave  annually  with  pay 
mJw2  appointments  made  last  year.  No  political  pull  needed. 
Common  school  edncatlon  aufflclent.  Must  be  18  years  or  over. 
Full  Information  about  bow  to  secure  these  positions  and 
questions  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE.  WASHINGTON.  B.  C. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  It.  You  can  J 
earn  $20.00  to $125.00 or  more  {ler  week .  as  illustrator  JL 

or  cartoonist.  Mypractical  system  of  personal  in*  CM 
dividual  lessons  by  mail  will  devdci>  your  talent,  J 

Fifteen  years’  successful  work  for  new^iapers  ( 
and  magazines  qualibes  me  to  teach  you. 

Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  Wilson  with  Cc  ^ 
in  stamps  and  1  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also 
collectiM  of  drawings  showing  possibilities  for  YOU.  ^ 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL  SsSlSSSS  k. 

143#  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


m 


GET  A  BETTER 
PLACE 

Uncle  Sam  U  Best  Employer 


Pay  u  high  and  sure;  hours  short;  places 
permanent;  promotion  r^ilar,  vacations  with 
pay:  thousands  of  vacancies  every  year;  all 
kinds  of  pleasant  work  everywhere;  no  lay¬ 
offs;^  no  pull  needed  i  common  Mucation 
sufficient. 


THK  RAAIf  ^  about  300,000  protected 
mu  DWIi  positions  in  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Service,  where  there  is  a  big  chance  for 
you— if  you  want  it— writh  sure  and  generous 
pay  and  lifetime  employment.  Places  open 
to  American  citizens  of  18  or  over. 

Special  ■saey  hack  goaraatec  if  yam  write  i 
today  far  Braklct  R  lOSS.  IT  IS  FREE.  / 


Earl  Hopkins,  Wasbincton,  D.  C. 


BE  A  LAWYERV 

Study  at  Home 


Under  our  perfected,  systematic  Eaey  Home-Study  Metkil 
probcieocy  as  a  well-paid  practicing  attorney  comes  quickly.  Filan 
years  of  educational  success  back  of  our  Institution  —  I^w  Couiw 
pared  by  men  at  head  of  or  professors  in  Uaiversities  of  rh;^ 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Harvard,  etc.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
t>nng  a  Complete  Cnlveralty  Law  C'ourae  to  you.  inyoui 
home  —  no  loss  of  time —  earn  while  you  learn.  W  rite  for  GcIBf 
AL  BL  LLETIN  and  c^ousplete  Information. 


American  School  of  Correspondeaet 

5771  Drexel  Avenue  Chicago.  U.  S.  A 


Stop  Forgetting! 


IWHY,  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW! 


rnsra  all  we  washt  to  isoa 

Now,  we  will  net  give  you  any  grasM  pb 
—or  a  lot  of  Ires  staff  if  you  assun  thb  at 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  risk  Is  t  vak 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  dcvelo|>  yew  aim 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  cas  mb 
BMney.  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  wiA  6  mb 
In  stamps  for  portfolio  of  sortoom  sad  ian|li 
IcBooo  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 

Ilf  W.  1.  HANS  SCIOOL  M  CU1IM 
Ul  IcaCr  Ml.,  Omlaal,  t 


Everybody’s  the  Result-Giver —These  “Little  Ads”  Prove  it 

THAT  PROOF  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

RATE — $3.00  per  line — 3%  cash  discount — 10%  discount 
for  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 


At  us  canntt  knnu  mcA  Ciattijud  Advtruttr  ptrtmalif,  w$  rwtma  th*  staaantt  $f  mtr  rtadtrt  hi  gxtbtdint  frtm  th*i* 
€$iumnt  att^hing  tii*ai0nadU.  fmfii  r/sM  ahmt  tht  0rti  daf  9/  mmth  prntding  dot*  9/  fuhHtaHtn 


REAL  ESTATE-FARM  LANDS 


IDAHO 

HOME.  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS  FOR  YOU— Idaho  irri- 
Kated  fruit  farma  at  UoodiiiK  mean  flnaorlal  independence.  5  to  10 
acre  tracw.  SI50  acre.  Ewy  terms.  Local  market  Also  main 
line  railroad.  HlRb^achool,  college  and  experimental  station.  Write 
ti>day.  A.  P.  Newell.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y..  Kastem  representative. 


ARKANSAS 


THE  OZARK  MOUNTAIN  REGION  Is  a  most  delightful  place 
g  «Uch  to  live,  having  splendid  climate  and  abounding  In  living 
■riuD  of  pure  v.\ter.  It  has  hill,  prairie  and  valley  land,  a  variety 
n  nil  everybody.  Wonderful  prospects  tor  Increase  In  values 
TtM  tor  tne  booklet.  Immigration  Department,  Kaiuas  City 
jntMrn  Ry-  Kan<as  City.  Mo. _ 


FLORIDA 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA..  FOR  INFORMATION  and  lltera. 
ture  of  value  to  the  Homeseeker.  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthful  climate 
In  the  known  world. _ 

A  BOOK  WORTH  25  CENTS,  beautifully  Illustrated.  36  9x12 
inch  pages,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Stale  whether  Interested 
as  homeseeker.  healthseeker.  Investor  or  tourist.  Address  Board  of 
Trade.  Tampa.  Fla.  "The  143.2  per  cent,  city." _ 

LAKELAND.  FLA.,  the  most  progressive  inland  town  In  the 
.State,  oners  fine  Inducements  to  factories.  Ideal  place  for  Home- 
seekers.  Invalids  or  Investors.  9  lakes  In  corporate  limits.  High 
altitude.  Write  Board  of  Trade  for  Information. _ 


CALIFORNIA 

MINNY  STANISLAUS  has  good  soli,  water,  climate  and  mar- 
Ma  tour  essentials  tor  successful  farming.  No  private  corporation 
alwio  excessive  water  rates,  you  pay  the  district  of  which  you 
Sts  part  owner  when  locating  with  us.  This  message  for  you. 
rnt  Booklet.  Dept.  "FI,"  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade, 
mSto.  Calif. _ 


VIRGINIA 

PROVIDE  FOR  YOUP.  FUTURE.  Ten  acres  Apple  Orchards 
In  produce  bUl  yearly  Incomes.  Best  climate.  Healthful  Bec- 
Iha  Near  large  markets.  Finait  apple  lands  S30  to  $75  per  acre 
■  IMT  payments.  Write  today  for  Illustrated  Booklet  22  free, 
Miimll  particulars.  Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Company, 
WifiesiKtro.  Virginia. 


COCOANUT  GROVE  BY  BEAUTIFUL  BAY  BISCA VNE.Prof- 
Itable  vacations  In  your  own  Bungalow,  in  reBned  community  while 
i  G-r  CrGpc  rrGl;  Crovc.  ;;uGcrvLG;d  ty  us.  pays  expenses.  Illustrated 
Book  free.  Cocoanut  Grove  Development  Co..  Cocoanut  Grove.  Fla. 


VIRQINIA  FERTILE  FARM  LANDS  $15.00  per  acre  and  up. 
bo  Payments.  We  will  mall  you  our  beautiful  Illustrated  maga- 
tm,  ooe  year  tree.  If  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who  are 
himsd  In  Virginia.  F.  H.  La  Baume,  Agr’l  Agent,  Norfolk  dc 
Waters  Ry.,  N.  A  W.  Bldg..  Room  65.  Roanoke.  V'a. 

MISSISSIPPI 


MAKE  YOUR  HOME  AT  LAKE  WALES,  Polk  county.  Ideal 
climate:  hunting,  fishing,  boating — all  yours  with  one  of  our  un¬ 
spoiled,  elevated  lake  front  homesites  or  farming  tracts.  Citrus 
fruits:  vegetables:  money-making  crops  winter  and  summer.  Hlgh- 
.'lass  proposition:  low  cash  prices.  It  you’re  ready  to  buy  write  for 
booklet,  map.  Lake  Wales  Land  Co.,  Lake  Wales.  Florida. _ 


IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  In  Mississippi  Is  glv- 
hitwty  a  tew  five-acre  tracts.  T'he  only  condition  Is  that  figs  be 
ahated.  The  owner  wants  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
ricury.  You  can  secure  fire  acres  and  an  Interest  In  the  Factory 
If  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company,  Block  C,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They 
plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  $5  per  month.  Your  profit 
bmn  be  $1,000  per  year.  Some  think  this  mao  Is  craiy  for  giving 
my  aieh  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  his  madness. 

_  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

WILLOW  RIVER — Coining  manufacturing  and  commercial  capl- 
?!  of  Interior  British  Columbia.  Located  on  Fraser  and  Willow 
Uwi.  Main  line  Crand  Trunk  Pacific.  For  full  information  write 
PiHlc  Land  A  Townsites  Co.,  562  Richards  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


INVEST  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FARM  LANDS— Fort 
Gwne.  Growing  fruits,  oeroals  all  .kinds,  poultry  raising  and 
■feylng.  Buy  now  before  the  railways  are  completed.  Hundreds  of 
jaihn  arriving.  40  acre  farms  at  S25.)X)  per  acre.  $50.00  cash  and 
JihBte  easy.  Fortunes  being  made  In  land.  Write  for  booklet. 
l.C.Thom  4  Co..  Ltd.,  306  Metropolitan  Bldg. .Vancouver,  B.  C. 


PATENT  AHORNEYS,  PATENTS 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED.  SEND  SKETCH 
JJ  iwe  report  a?  to  patentablitiy.  “Guide  Book.**  FortuneH  In 
ywt,  aiMi  “What  to  loveot.”  with  valuable  Itot  of  Inveniloiw 
2JJJ2*  ***<1  Prlxee  offered  for  Inventions,  sent  free.  Patents 
advertised  free  In  World’s  Proaress;  sample  free. 
^RUir  J.  Evans  A  Co..  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advice  and  books 
Jw*  Highest  references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 

sketch  or  model  for  free  search.  W’atson  E.  C’olemao,  Patent 
Ueyg,  ft24  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

ideas  wanted.  Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents  pru- 
I  sEr“  through  me.  Three  books  with  list  2(K)  Inveniloos  wanted  sent 
™.  Personal  services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  Advice  free. 

S  B.  Owen.  10  Owen  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

^ATENTS.  TRADE  MARKS.  COPYRIGHTS.  Thirty  years’ 
•mve  practice.  Experienced,  personal  blgh-ela»i  service.  Difficult 
SfitWeted  cases  solicited.  Rook  with  terms  free  Addre-s  E.  G. 
•WM.  Patent  Lawyer.  Suite  3.  N.  U.  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS  &  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand¬ 
book  on  paients  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
through  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  in  the  Sclen- 
illlc  American — Munn  *  Co..  Patent  Attorneys.  376  Broadway,  New 
York — Washington  Office.  625  F  Street.  Washington.  D^C^. _ 

PROTECTIVE  PATENTS  procured  promptly.  Our  books  tell¬ 
ing  bow  to  obtain  and  realize  therefrom  sent  on  request.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Trade  Marks  Registered.  Beeler  4  Robb,  246-250  Southern 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
In  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  work  Ls  profitable:  It  doesn’t  take 
long  to  learn:  It  Is  a  good  thing  for  you  If  you’re  not  quite  satisfied 
with  your  present  Income.  Agents  who  give  all  their  time  to  the 
work  get  big  Money — snare-time  workers  are  well  paid  for  what  they 
do.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  man  nr  a  woman,  young 
or  old — all  the  capital  you  need  Is  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  of 
ablllt' .  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Write  lo-day  and  get  details  of 
the  best  offer  we  have  ever  made.  Address  Circulation  Department. 
Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York  City. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


MARKET  GARDENS  OF  THE  TEXAS  GULF  COAST  PAY 
big  profits.  There  Is  wonderful  fertility,  ample  rainfall,  delightful 
climate,  cheap  lands  ($20  to  $50  acre)  and  low  taxes.  Good  roads 
and  schools.  Cotton,  corn,  potatoes  yield  high.  Dairying  and 
poultry  raising  making  big  returns.  Gulf  Coast  folder  tree.  R.  H. 
Kennedy,  (’olonlzatlon  Agent.  GC4SF  Ry..  Galveston.  Texas. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS;  13  BMtes.  $10  to  $50  an  acre: 
live  stock  and  tools  often  Included  to  settle  quickly.  Big  Illustrated 
Catalogue  No.  36  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  2719, 
47  West  34th  Street.  New  Y’ork^ _ 

WRITE  METO-DAV  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
advertisers  are  sfs-uring  through  Everybody’s  Classified  Advertising. 
Let  me  belp  you  prepare  your  ropy,  suggest  follow-up,  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Classified  Dept..  Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. 


SOISTMANN  SANITARY  SWEEPER.  Tbe  Ust  word  In  carpet 
cleaner*.  Combines  best  poinu  of  Vacuum  Cleaner  and  carpet 
sweeper.  Built  by  Arm  57  years  old.  Simple,  compact,  light,  band 
operated.  Cleans  cumplet^y — dust,  threads,  lint  raveUnas — will 
last  a  lifetime.  Hold  at  price  every  household  can  afford.  Will  dis¬ 
place  ordinary  vacuum  cleaner.  Representatives  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Big  salary  easily  made  (either  men  or  women)  and  terrliory 
proteettsd  absolutely — Ironclad  guarantee  back  of  our  sweeper  and 
our  salesmen.  Don't  confuse  the  Holstmann  Hanltaiy  Sweeper  with 
the  ordinary  vacuum  cleaner.  Write  for  terms  and  get  on  record 
for  your  territory  to-day.  See  Dun’s  A  Bradstreet'a  Address 
Kxceislor  Drum  Works,  D^t.  ^  Camden,  N.  J. 


SALESMEN  AND  AQENTS— WHOLE  TIME  OR  SIDE  LINE. 
The  “Merit"  Pocket  folding  Tooth-Brush,  one  of  the  biggest  sellers 
on  the  market.  100%  and  more  proAt  to  you.  A  patented  novelty 
that  Is  a  necessity.  One  sale  makes  a  doxen.  Oet  your  territory 
today.  Write  the  Colonial  Company,  HaddonAeld,  N.  J. 


SALESMEN — To  call  on  wholesale  and  retail  hardware, druggists, 
harness  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  sell  neatsfoot 
and  lard  oil  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  basis;  pocket  samples. 
We  help  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  Products 
Co.,  63-64  Wade  Building,  Cleveland,  O.;  Toronto,  Canada,  319  Con¬ 
tinental  Life  Building. 


EARN  BIQ  MONEY  WEEKLY,  selling  Collection  Cabinets  to 
merchants.  Retails  for  17.50;  your  proAt  S4.50.  No  competition. 
Exclusive  territory.  Write  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  matter. 

Sayers  Co.,  402  Olive  8t..  8t.  Louis.  Mo. _ 

ANYONE  CAN  ATTACH.  OLlDINO  CASTERS.  400% 
proAt.  Carried  In  pocket.  No  rollers.  Save  carpets,  Ooors,  furni¬ 
ture.  CkMt  3c.,  sell  10c.  Homes  buy  dosens.  G.  Mfg.  Co.,  20  A 
Warren  Street,  N.  Y. 


AQENTS:  To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  market; 
sold  everywhere  there  Is  electricity.  In  the  home  and  office;  liberal 
proAts:  sales-drlvIng  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  required;  It  shows  bow  to  use  one  light  Instead  of 
two  and  get  the  same  results;  sells  for  S3.50  and  saves  the  purchaser 
an  Investment  of  S25;  write  for  particulars.  The  Handy  Light  Co.. 
1017  Handy  Light  Block,  Clndnnail,  Ohio. 


LADIES.  We  want  an  energetic  woman  In  every  town  to  solicit 
orders  (or  toilet  goods.  You  can't  (all  by  our  plan.  F.  H.  Young 
A  Co..  313  Oakwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  Oblo. 


tISM,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICY  FOR  S6.00  year¬ 
ly.  Pays  $2500  death,  $15  weekly  for  Injury  or  sickness.  Mis  to 
men  and  women.  Ages  16  to  70.  $.5000  Policy  for  $10  yeariy. 

Deposit  with  Rum.  Write  to  Underwriters.  Newark,  N.  J. _ 

WONDERFUL  Hygienic  Telephone  mouthpiece  appliance.  Sells 
everywhere  $1,  300%  proAt.  One  agent  sold  1160  to  one  Company. 
Exclusive  agencies  open  to  state  or  local  Agents.  Write  today. 
.Sample  30c.  prepaid.  Phondate  Co.,  501  Nasby,  Toledo.  O. 


LIVE  AQENTS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  selling  our  Perfumes. 
Toilet  Articles  and  Soaps.  Quick  sales.  Write  HopAnger  A  Roth, 
267  No.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  $$$$$$  AS  OUR  GENERAL  or  local  agent. 
Houehold  necessity  that  saves  80%.  Permanent  business  In  your 
home  town.  Big  proAts.  Free  sample.  Write.  J.  M.  Pitkin  A 
Co..  116  Redd  St..  Newark,  N.  Y. 


MEN  OF  IDEAS  and  Inventive  ability  should  write  for  new 
"Lists  of  Needed  Inventions,”  "Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to  Get 
Your  Patent  and  Your  Money.”  Advice  Free.  Randolph  A  Co., 
Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  37.  Washington,  D.  C. 


AQENTS.  EITHER  SEX.  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY. 
Enormous  proAts  are  being  made.  We  will  give  you  exclusive  rights 
selling  our  new  cleaning,  polishing  and  dusting  mop.  Record 
breaker.  Duncan  Bros.,  2430  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


MANAGER  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  CO 
to  handle  best  paying  business  known;  legitimate,  new,  « 
control,  no  Insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Chas.  BxC 
64  West  34th  St..  New  York. 


AQENTS  MAKE  BIQ  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES im 
gers  (or  our  goods,  establishing  growing  buslnetxcs  if  tbeir  on.  u 
office  sellers.  Fine  proAts.  Particulars  and  samples  free.  Owu 
Pen  Company,  Dept.  1,  Baltimore,  Md.  ^ 


SILK  STOCKINGS  AND  HOSE,  plain  and  en  broMael 
gents  and  ladles  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  tor  free  IIIukl. 
catalogue.  Nakal  A  Co..  Horldome  Sanchome,  Nlhonbittifa 
Tokyo.  Japan. 


THE  CLEVEREST  SCHEME  (or  keeping  white  shoes  vSki 
Bagot.  Agenu  wanted.  Geo.  J.  Kelly  Co.,  510  Wasblottcs  s 
Lynn,  Mass. 


SELF  HEATINQ  SAD  IRON.  IT’S  A  BEAUTY. 
for  $1.  Agents  sample,  parcel  post  80  cents.  Folders  (tea  ym 
Process  Mfg.  Co,.  Dept.  13,  Hallna,  Kansas. 


AQENTS— PORTRAITS  iSc..  FRAMES  ISc..  Sheet  Hbls 
le..  Stereoscopes  25c.,  Views  le.  30  days'  credit.  SamplaM 


Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait,  Dept.  1036,  1027  W.  Atei 
8t.,  Chicago.  lU. 


WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS;  $10  to  $  ICO  each.  Ca 
slant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience,  Hns; 
ability  or  correspoodenee  course  unnecenrary.  Details  free,  ilk 
Publishing  Co.,  3035  Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Chlo. 


SELL  HOSIERY;  guaranteed  against  holes  or  new  htii  tg 
build  a  permanent  triule;  big  proAts;  experience  unoecesrary.  las 
national  Mills,  Dept.  K.  West  Phila.,  Pa. 


“THE  ROUND-FILE  POPULAR  QAS  LIGHTER”  theoahM 
lighter  which  gives  absolute  satisfaction,  a  round  Ale  IMv  a 
essential  to  a  nrst-cla.ss  lighter.  Agents  wanted.  Sstety  Oa 
Lighter  Co.,  Haverhill.  Mass. 


AQENTS:  BIQ  EASY  MONEY.  The  Wlaard  Light  reqalna 
generation,  lamps  operated  by  pull  of  chain.  Convenient  ■  ae 
trlclty — one-tenth  the  cost.  Everybody  wants  them.  Write  lit 


tridty — one-tenth  the  cost.  Everybody  wants  them.  Write  to 
our  new  selltng  plan.  Quick  sales.  Big  proAts.  No  conpeillla 
Nagd-Chase  Mfg.  CX>.,  157  E.  Erie  St.,  ClUcago,  III. 


AQENTS  make  Mg  money  sdling  our  new  gold  letteri  loretn 
windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  ran  put  then  a  ■  qne 
Write  to-day  for  free  sample  and  full  partlcuUrs.  Metallic  to  I  ymva 

Letter  Co.,  417  N.  Clark  St.,  CMcago. _ I  J^ghl 

ACTIVE  SALESMEN  easily  make  big  money  selling  our  paM  I  Ceipora 
dry  Chemical  Fire  Extinguisher;  500%  profit;  buyers  everratott: 
exclusive  territory  assigned;  District  Managers  Wanted.  Cdal 
Mfg.  Co.,  1013  Jefferson,  Toledo,  O.  ’ 


INCOME  INSURANCE;  SOMETHING  NEW.  Ubenl.Be 
form,  low  cost  policy  Issued  to  men  or  women,  all  ocevpadea 
ages  16  to  70  yean,  pays  em  Income  of  $25  weekly  for  dckiiBt 
Injuries.  $50(K>  AeddenteU  Death.  Annued  cost  $10.  $2()00  M4 
dental  Death,  $15  weekly  tor  sickness  or  Injuries.  Annual  eoelll 
Midland  Casualty  Co.,Reg.Dept.,1345  Insuremce  Exrhange.CMaa 


SALESMEN  WANTED  to  sdl  all  Bhinon  Products  tostoaiai 
Jobben.  Seventeen  year  reputation;  big  commission;  Mg  bba 
yeariy.  Experience  unnecessary.  All  or  part  time.  ShlsoaCI, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


UNCLE  SAM  IS  A  LIBERAL  EMPLOYER.  Qualify  tor  a 
Government  position.  We  prepare  you  by  mall  (or  any  Civil  Service 
Examination.  Many  vacemdes  now  exist.  Write  to-day  (or  tree 
Booklet  42.  Capital  Civil  Service  School.  Washington.  D.  C. 


SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITOli 
ea.<illy  earn  liberal  pay.  For  full  particulars  regarding  comaWat 
etc..  Address  Desk  5.  155  5tb  Avenue,  New  York  (iiy. 


Booklet  42. _ Capital  Civil  Service  School.  Washington.  D.  C. 

QO  INTO  THE  MOVING  PICTURE  BUSINESS.  We  will 
start  you  arlth  complete  outSt.  Best  Machine,  Films,  and  sup¬ 
plies,  on  the  Payment  Plan.  Want  to  make  Big  Money?  Write 
(or  tree  CaUlog.  Dearborn  Novdty  Co.,  Dept.  EB,  537  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago. 


AQENTS  WANTED — Latest  high-grade  sanitary  cpidBU. 
Every  home,  botd,  factory  and  office  buys  on  sight.  Sees  Ht 
for  Itsdt.  Big  proAts.  Write  today.  The  Watruus  Cs,  MQ 


Fisher  Building, 


AQENTS — Steady  Income  for  two  hours’  work  a  day.  Brand 
ew  Hosiery  proposition  that  beats  them  all.  Write  for  terms  and 


AQENTS— WOULD  YOU  TAKE  A  STEADY  JOB  ths 
you  can  make  a  good  living  now  and  work  up  to  yeariy  pnM^ 
$3,000  or  more?  My  line  Is  snappy  household  gooda  Odn 
sellers.  Get  busy  with  postal  asking  particulars.  E.  M.  Da>k 
B  12  Davis  Block.  CTilcago. 


YOU  CAN  EARN  BIQ  MONEY  In  the  Cleaning  and  Dydng 
business.  I  will  start  you  In  your  home  town.  Pleasant  work. 
Small  Capital.  Free  Particulars.  John  H.  Baylies,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tdls  of  about  .300.000  protect¬ 
ed  positions  In  U.  S.  service.  Thousands  of  vacancies  every  year. 
There  Is  a  big  chance  here  for  you.  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime 
employment.  Just  ask  for  booklet  S-6.  No  obligation.  Earl 
Hopkins.  Washington,  D.  C. 


SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  commissions  bring 
earned;  write  for  particulars.  E.  L.  Arnott,  GreenAdd.  Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED  SUBSCRIPTION  AQENTS  lor  leadlitonelw 
eal  engineering  publication.  Liberal  terms  to  men  who  hare  nem 
thdr  ability  to  produce  results.  References  required.  Aosna 
C.  B.  Parsons.  .537  So.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago. 


HAVE  YOU  AMBITION  TO  RISE  to  something  better tiagjs 
ordinary  pay  envelope?  If  so,  we  want  you.  Ours  are 
household  necessities.  Agents  mak?over  100%  proAt.  Wrlielorjlf 
nal  sdling  plan  and  terms.  The  Beck  Mfg.  Co..  220  E.  IlstSt^f 


SHABBY  TAN  SHOES  ARE  UNNECESSARY.  If  T0«» 
dren  knock  the  Anlsh  oil  the  toes  of  thdr  tan  shoes,  they  os* 
made  to  look  nearly  as  good  as  new  with  Reprus.  Agents  saaa 
Geo.  J.  Kdly  Co..  510  Washington  St.,  Lynn.  Maas.  _____ 


I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  In  whole  or  spare 
time,  silvering  mirrors.  No  capital.  Anyone  can  do  the  work. 
Send  for  free  Instructive  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F. 
Redmond,  Dept.  C,  Boston.  Mass. 


EVERYBODi  S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED-SALESMEN. 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


FtEE  SAMPLE  AND  AGENTS'  TERMS  lor  tbe  asking.  Men 
uS  women  everywhere — city,  town,  village,  country — sell  my  toilet 
MHliy  and  make  big  money.  Repeat  orders  sure.  Territorial 
Mueri  also  wanted.  A  Hldellne,  spare  time  or  clean  up  big  with 
Syour  time.  Dr.  H.  L.  Mlller,lU99  Bushwick  Ave., Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WE  WANT  RESIDENT  AGENTS,  spare  time,  everywhere,  rep- 
natlng  world  renowned  Ohashl's  carbon  i>aper.  Japanese  copying 
WoU,  etc.  The  largest  In  this  line.  Bell  factory  to  consumer 
Met  No  peddling:  just  take  orders.  Old  customers  everywhere. 
B.Otiashl  A  Co.,  395  B'way,  N.  Y. 

AOENTS — 250%  Front.  Wonderful  Little  Article.  Sells  like 
,M  kte.  Can  be  carried  In  pocket.  W  rite  at  once  fur  free  sample, 
g.  Mathews.  1923jridrd  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio.  _ 

“FAULTLESS”  HANGERS;  hard  wood,  wax  finish:  for  men  or 
mato:  natural  shoulder  shape  and  felt  cushion  pads  which  grip  flrm- 

wd  prevent  pressure  marks,  preserve  garments;  selling  Skirt  or 


MAGAZINE  WORK  MADE  PERMANENT.  Formerly  a 
Maiailne  Representative  had  only  one  Magaalne  to  sell.  Now  men 
lid  women  represent  five  widely-dlllerent,  easy-selling  Magazines. 
Ineaeotailves  make  a  business  of  getting  renewal  subseiiptlons  as 
•M  as  new  ones.  All  subscriptions  pay  the  same  Rewards.  The 
IlMasIne  business  Is  a  permanent  line  of  work  most  attractive  and 
writable.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  the  details  if  you  write  to-day 
w  Everybody's  Magaalne,  Spring  &  Maedoiigal  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


TRAVELING  MEN;  If  you  want  an  easy,  profitable  side-line 
itke  lor  oar  special  Direct  newsdealer  proiiositlou  to  handle  Every- 
My'a  Adventure.  Tbe  Delineator,  Tbe  Designer,  and  The  Woman's 
MmzIdc.  Utilize  your  spare  time  profitably.  Publishers  News 
Capany,  Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets.  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  BEST  PAYING  AGENCY  PROPOSI- 
tlon  In  the  U.  S.  It  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly,  let  us 
show  you  how  to  make  more.  Exclusive  control  of  territory  guaran¬ 
teed.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co..  20  Bar  St..  Canton,  O. 


WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  of  Twisted  Wire 
Bntshes  In  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  highest  profit. 
Write  lor  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller  Brush  Co.. 
9  Hoadley  Place.  Hartford,  Conn. _ _ 

AGENTS— SWEEP  UP  BIG  PROFITS  with  the  New  Sanitary 
Sweeping  Brush.  Sells  big  for  75c.  of  which  you  get  a  generous  slice. 
Housewives  throw  away  old  brooms  and  new  tangled  vacuum  clean- 
ers.  Write  tor  territory  and  terms.  Burnam-Balley  Co., Camden,  N.Y'. 

SALESMEN; — Working  for  us  means  cash  In  your  pocket  every¬ 
day:  Household  Device:  duplicate  orders:  profits  big,  experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Write  Immediately.  Specialties  Supply  Co.,  No.  31 
Willoughby  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  _ 

WOMEN  AGENTS 

RESPONSIBLE  LADY  CANVASSERS  WANTED  in  every  town 
where  not  represented.  Dress  Goods,  Linens,  Silks,  Laces,  etc. 
Make  a  good  Income  during  your  spare  time.  .Samples  Free.  Na- 
Uonal  Dress  Goods  Co.^  Dept.  42,  No.  8  Beach  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE' WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
In  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  work  Is  profitable:  It  doeen't  take 
lung  to  learn.  It  Is  a  good  thing  for  you  If  you're  not  quite  .•^atlsfietl 
with  your  present  Income.  Agents  who  give  all  their  time  to  the 
work  get  big  Money — spare-time  workers  are  well  paid  for  what  they 
do.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  young 
or  old — all  the  capital  you  need  is  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  of 
ability,  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Write  to-day  and  get  details  of 
the  best  offer  we  have  ever  made.  Address  Circulation  Department, 
Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  VOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
Oak  Oreatest  advantages.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of  capital. 
ToMact  business  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stoek  made  full- 
aid  and  non-assessable  by  using  our  forms.  President  Stoddard, 
knur  Secretary  of  Arizona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  tree. 
Malbolders  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  Incorpo- 
tuMf  Company,  Box  8J,  Pheenix,  Arizona. 

ONE  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  TOWN  for  a 
York  corporation:  spare  time  only  required:  substantial  Income 
knight  man:  excellent  references  e.s8entlal.  Dally  Credit  Service 
OoFoiatloD,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York. 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND 
MKir  lor  "Aladdin,”  tbe  wonderful  household  machine  that,  not 
■hr  churns  butter  and  freezes  Ice  cream,  but  crushes  fruit  and 
Mw  dough.  It  la  putting  a  little  pure  food  factory  Into  every 
tkekeo.  Selling  rights  now  awarded  free  soon  will  be  worth  thou- 
aada  District  Manager  must  give  references,  have  some  eapltal. 
ladle  agents  and  see  trade.  Address  at  once,  Aladdin  Mfg.  Co., 
$18.5615  St.,  New  York. _ 

EARN  A  VACATION  this  summer!  The  famous  Clover  Club 
•■live  you  the  opportunity  to  put  as  many  dollars  Into  your  purse 
am  desire.  Send  before  bedtime  to-night  for  a  free  ropy  of  the 
Me  “Guide  to  Moneyvllle."  it's  yours  for  tbe  asking.  Address 
Bdai  Hathaway,  Secretary,  the  Clover  Club, Tbe  Delloeator,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  STORE.  MONTHLY  SALES  $1000.  Store  24x56 
with  ball  above:  ten-room  house,  stable:  two  acres:  fruit:  owner's 
other  business  forces  Immediate  sale.  $3000  takes  it.  part  cash. 
Picture  of  buildings,  details  of  this  and  scores  of  other  money¬ 
making  stores,  shops,  mills,  hotels,  etc..  In  "Strout's  Business  Chances 
In  tbe  Country,”  a  big  Illustrated  catalogue  just  out.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy.  E.  A.  Strout.  Station  2719,  1328  B'way. 
New  York. 


BIG  PROFITS.  Manufacture  "Barley  Crisps,”  new  confection. 
Sells  like  hotcakes.  5c.  package  easts  you  Ic.  to  make.  Machine 
and  Instructions,  prepaid.  $7.50.  Send  lOc.  for  sample  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Barley  Ciisp  Co.,  1619  Hyde  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN.  and  escape  salaried 
drudgery  for  life.  Learn  tbe  Collection  Business.  Limitless  fields: 
little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so  profitable.  Send  for  "Point¬ 
ers”  to-day.  American  Collection  Service,  18  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DO^YOITvaLUE  power  .and 'POSITION'as^eirarprofits? 
Is  the  repute  of  a  business  as  important  to  you  as  the  money  T  Have 
you  the  nerve  and  ambition  to  take  a  General  Agency  for  a  new  and 
effective  drugless  scientific  remedy  and  cure  for  pain,  recognized 
and  Indorsed  by  medical  authorities?  You  can  place  one  In  every 
home!  Have  you  the  small  capital  needed  to  tent  desk  room  and 
employ  canvassers?  Have  you  excellent  references?  Then  write 
to  the  Aladdin  Company,  94  Broadway,  Dept.  3,  New  York. 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS— ACTING 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  PAY  BIG.  If  you  know  how  to  write 
MM  Investigate  before  you  Invest.  Don't  be  deceived  by  cheap, 
|w-made  courses  that  tell  you  what  you  already  know.  Get  facts. 
tkilMbnIque  of  tbe  art  of  writing  plays  that  are  accepted.  Ours  Is 
■Nwrely  a  art  of  printed  Instructions.  We  give  you  Individual  at- 
iwloo  and  pergonal  instruction  that  meets  your  needs.  Send  for  list 

*  Mays  accepted  from  graduates  and  prices  paid.  Aas'd  Motion 
mtBie  Schools,  627  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago. 

•RITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAVS;  $10  to  $100  each:  con- 
aint  demand:  devote  all  or  spare  time:  experience,  literary  ability, 

•  aorrMpondence  course  unnecessary.  IJetalls  free.  Atlas  Pub- 
■MngCo..  303  Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS  and  make  blR  money.  Pro¬ 
ducers  pay  from  $10  to  $100  each.  Easy  to  learn.  Great  demand. 
Our  School  has  Instructor  who  is  a  successful  photoplaywiight.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Authors*  Motlon  Plcture  School,  Bo)^130  H.  Chicago.  111. 

iP~ULir”DfRECTIONS“FOR  "writing  AND  SELLINO  mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Plays.  60  pages.  .60  cents  (silver) .  Kxnert  W’ liter  says : 
“Consider  It  exceptionally  gf)od.  and  very  much  to  the  point.*’  Edi¬ 
tion  nearly  exhausted.  Order  Quick.  G..  Box  74.  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody ’sClassIfled  AdvertLsing. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up,  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Classified  Dept.,  Everybody’s  Magazine.  NewY’ork. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— TYPEWRITERS— TOOLS 


^PEWRITERS  REBUILT  By  the  Manufacturers— We  are 
{■on*  a  specialty  this  month  of  “Visible''  typewriters,  Olivers, 
y**Fwood3.  etc.,  and  can  furnish  these  machines  Factory  Rebuilt 
■••clally  low  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere,  allowing  Rent 
■Wy  on  price.  Remingtons.  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand- 
n  Whine  preterred  furnished  on  same  conditions.  Write  for 
1 55*1^  T.  "Typewriter  Emporium.  Established  1892.  34-36  W. 
'^St.,  Chicago.  111. 

^CIAL  SALE.  ALL  MAKES.  GREAT  SAVING.  Guar- 
■grt.  Trial  offer.  Agents  wanted.  Ofhee  Supplies.  Es»al>- 
1887.  Write  for  List  No.  2.  Tyi>ewrlter  Inspection  Co., 
W.  4th  8t..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


TOOLS  AND  TOOL  CHESTS.  AND  OTHER  TOOLS,  for  the 
autoist.  .shop  and  home — are  listed  and  described  In  the  Tool  Monger, 
a  30(Vpage  catalog  malltnl  on  receipt  of  6c.  in  stamps.  Montgomery 
A  Co..  10.">  Ftilton  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

AOENTS*  PRICES.  One  Machine  at  Wholesale  price  to  intro¬ 
duce  our  goods.  Bargains  In  every  make.  Ty|)ewriters  for  $6.00 
up.  Standard  Typewriter  Exchange,  31  Park  Row.  New  York. _ 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Ever>*body*s  Classified  Advertising. 
Let  me  hein  you  nrenare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-iip.  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea.  Classified  Dept.,  Eveni'body’s  Magazine.  New  Y’ork. 


Kindly  mention  Ever>’body*s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  PICTURES 


OUR  STUDIO  METHOD  will  Rive  you  better  reeulu  Id  develop- 
Idr  and  printing  than  you  have  ever  had.  If  you  will  send  one  him 
for  free  sample  print  we  will  prove  It.  Addrees  all  work  to  Lansing 
Studio,  Box  1486,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Satisfied  customers  all  over  the  united  Stales  send  their 
films  to  us  for  developing,  printing  or  enlarging.  Send  us  yours. 
Money  back  If  not  satlshed.  Llggett's  "America's  Greatest  Drug 
Stores"  Photo  Developing  Studio.  BuDalo,  N.  Y,  Lowest  prices.  _ 
POLLARD  FINISHING  DEVELOPS  CLEAR  SHARP  DETAIL 
In  negatives,  saves  failures.  One  Sex  roll  developed  free  to  new 
customers  with  advice  about  exposures.  Price  List,  booklet  "Film 

Faults."  sample  velox  print  free.  C.  Pollard.  Lynn,  Mass. _ 

PHOTO  SUPPLIES  BY  MAIL,  any  sixe  roll  film  developed 
10c.,  him  packs  25c.  Trial  order  developed,  printed,  returned 
postpaid  25c.  Cyco  prints  214x414,  3c.;  3hx4I«,  4c.;  3>.«x5.t4,  4x5, 
or  postals  5c.;  8x10  enlargement  25c.  i.  Scanlan.  583  Toledo 
Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


YOUR  PHOTOS  ENLARGED  25c.  8x10  made  from 
negative  or  him.  Films  developed  5c.  per  roll,  all  sii 
3<'.  each,  2  1-4x3  1-4;  4c..  3  1-4x4  1-4.  Send  n^atlve  and  get 

K lints.  Free.  We  save  you  money.  Anti  'Trust  Photo 
I.  \.  Leese,  014  Ninth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


i 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  10c.  per  roll.  All  sixes.  Piinis:  tuxty 
2S4X4H.  3I4X3H.  3),x4^..  4c.;  3t,x5H  and  4x5,  5c.;  on  PnmSt 
Prompt  returns.  Highest  grade  work.  Send  2  negatlvts^M 
prim  free  as  sample.  G.  R.  Hoke,  1509a  East  63rd  St..  — 


SPECIAL  OFFER.  One  8x10  enlargement  and  6  Photo  Poet 
Cards  from  any  him  or  neg.  50c.  Films  developed  10c.  per  roll  by 
tank  system.  Prints  3c.  and  up.  Best  results  guaranteed.  O.  Fon- 
dren.  74  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING — Our  New  money-savlog  Bargain 
List  No.  18  now  ready.  Everything  for  the  photographer.  We  have 
made  money  for  others — why  not  for  you7  .  Write  us.  New  York 
Camera  Exchange,  111  Fulton  St..  N.  Y. 


print  tree  as  sample.  O.  R.  Hoke,  1509a  East  63rd  St..  CTilc^ 
KODAKERSI  VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER,  ^nd  any  ^ 
sure  roll  and  30c.  tordeveloping  and  six  fine  Velvet  prlnis,aDtl 
fully  hand-colored.  Booklet  and  sample  print  free.  Kamoa 
^9  Auditorium.  Chicago. _ 

SEND  US  YOUR  OLD  Ca"mER A^^'E’LL  EX^HANdii 
for  a  new  one.  Complete  line  of  Kodaks,  Century.  Premoaxglk 
6ex  Cameras.  For  3c.  in  stamps,  we  will  send  you  our  big  cxite 
and  Bargain  List  “E."  GloecknerA  Newby  Co.,  171  llroadw^jT 
SAMPLE  PRINTS. — Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  <!«■■ 
Films  developed  10c.  roll.  Velox  prints  2Hx3v.  3c.  Otlwm 
proportionately  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  spemity.  8xllYik 
unmtmnted.  Columbia  Photo  f^pply^^o..  Dept.  A,  Wa8h.,IXC 
HIOH-ORADE  AMATEUR  FINISHINO.  ~W^  iue  einii 
developing,  printing  and  enlarging.  Prompt  service  uTaa 
faction  guaranteed,  or  money  returned.  Send  for  price  IW  T 
L.  M.  Prince.  108  W.  4tb  St..  Cincinnati.  O. 


Prompt  returns.  First-class  work.  Two  Olms  printed  tree  as 
sample.  J.  A.  Scheps,  124  S.  W'abash  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.'-'  -- 


WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  1  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkahiig 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody's  ClassIRed  Adval 


Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  iMa 
E.  D.  Duryea,  ClanlOed  Dept.,  Everybody's  Magailne,  NesTW 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUY  OEMS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  CUTTER  and  Save  one-halt. 
My  Specialties  are  One  Genuine  Colorado  Topax,  Amethysts.  Opals, 
TurquoU.  Garnets,  etc.  Exclusive  Pnmrietor  and  Cutter  of  the 
Colorado  Gem,  a  white  Topax  of  Onest  Diamond  cutting.  Guaran¬ 
teed'  genuine.^  $2.00  each,  3  for  $5.00.  SIxe  up  to  2  1-2  carats. 
Henry  Llndemann.  Expert  Gem  Cutter.  1536  Champa  St..  Dept. 
C,  Dmver,  Cok>.  Established  1893.  Write  tor  free  Booklet  today. 


.HOW'S  YOUR  POCKETBOOK?  It  It  needs  fattening,  use 
the  Clover  Club  recipe  for  money-making.  The  Clover  Club  Is  The 
Delineator's  famous  organisation  for  girls  and  women  who  want  an 
opportunity  to  earn  extra  dollars.  It  costs  nothing  to  join.  "Guide 
to  Moneyvllle"  sent  free.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  you  It  you  ask  tor 
It  now.  Address  Helen  Hathaway.  Secretary,  the  Clover  Club.  The 
DeHneator,  New  York. 


AQUATIC  DEVICES 


FREQUENT  DROWNINOS  warn  sea  travellers  and  MM 
sportsmen  to  carry  the  Auto-PneumatIc  Swimming  BdL  ht 
Selt-iD0atlDg  on  adjustment.  Weighs  1  lb.  Folds  to  5x6  la.  Mi 
$3.  Dealers,  or  by  mall,  309  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


STUDY  COMMON  SCHOOL  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL  BRAK5 
es.  buslnesB,  shorthand  or  typewriting  under  our  expert  gMM 
Credits  accepted  by  24  great  schools,  a  guarantee  of  exoMa 
State  your  needs  to-day.  Interstate  School  of  CorrespoodaMtl- 
633  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


LITERARY— BOOKS— INSTRUCTION 


STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 


OIETERICH'S  SS  PERPETUAL  MOTIONS.  Tells  all  about 
Pe^tual  Motion,  Illustrates  50  different  forms.  Tells  about  Patent 
oner  Practice  In  regard  to  same.  Very  Interesting.  Sent  by  mall 


oner  Practice  In  regard  to  same,  very  Interesting.  Sent  by  mall 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25c.,  coin  or  stamps.  F.  G.  DIeterich,  658 
Ouray  Bldg..  Washington.  District  of  Columbia. 


FOR  THE  HOME— MOCCASINS 


.BE  GOOD  TO  YOUR  FEETI  Buy  "Navajo"  soft-soled  mocca¬ 
sins — made  to  wear;  heavy  buck  hide;  Indian  beaded;  unique.  Sixes: 
babys  1  to  5.  60c.;  chllda  6  to  9,  75r.:  misses-youths  11  to  1,  90c.; 
ladys  2  to  5.  $1.10;  ladys-mans  6  to  9,  $1.40:  mans  10  to  12,  $1.75:  all 
postpaid  and  guaranteed.  List  free.  Star  Co.,  Albuquerque.  N.  M. 


WE  PAY  HIGHEST  CASH  PREMIUMS  on  all  rare  mm* 
1909.  We  pay  up  to  $1000  for  some  and  lesser  amount  for  UuaM 
of  others.  Get  posted.  Send  stamp  for  Large  lllustratst  OR 
Circular.  You  have  nothing  to  lose.  Numismatic  Bank  cl  TM 
Dept.  B,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

OLD  COINS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. — 60  page  SeUing  CM> 
Just  out.  Free  to  collectors  only.  Buying  Coin  Catalog,  owh 
prices  1  pay,  10  cenu.  William  Hessleln,  Paddock  Bldg.,  Ma 
Mass,  (formerly  New  Haven.  Conn.) 


NEW  THOUGHT 


^BUGS  BOTHER  YOU?  In  house,  hen  coop  and  orchard.  "Bu- 
taach"  kills  every  bug.  Elasy  to  use.  Fleas,  lice,  bugs — In  the  house 
and  out  of  the  house.  Files,  mosquitoes,  moths,  millers,  roaches, 
ants,  gnau,  ticks,  hurry  away  and  never  come  bark.  Harmless  to 
M‘an>,  Beast  or  Fowl.  Most  widely  used  Insecticide  In  the  world. 
Write  for  price  list  and  free  sample.  Buharh  Mfg.  Co.,  Bubarb 
Building.  Stockton.  California. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  the  eight  psychological  principles  Jihkk skr 
known  and  applied  will  unlock  the  door  to  success  In  any  Ms 
bustness  for  which  one  has  aptitude?  Edward  B.  WamlBlaM 
them  plain  In  one  Issue  of  Nautilus.  Send  lOe.  for  this  Issue aiiM 
months  trial  subscription  In  advance.  The  Elisabeth  TosMfk 
Dept.  648,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


LOOSE-LEAF  DEVICES 


EYERVBODY  SHOULD  CARRY  A  LOOSE  LEAP  HEU 
book.  Why  7  Because  It  Is  economic.  Bend  25c.  for  a  sampliM: 
with  Genuine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets.  Name  on  oavwlipll 
I5e.  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  Dept.  Z.  81  E.  125th  St.,  N.T. 


FOR  WOMEN 


INVESTMENTS-BONDS— MORTGAGES 


ANY  GIRL  OR  WOMAN  who  wants  money  of  her  own,  can  earn 
It  In  a  pleasant,  dignined  way  In  the  Clover  Club.  There  are  no 
dues^  Write  for  full  particulars.  A  copy  of  the  famous  "Guide  to 
Moneyvllle"  will  be  sent  you  free.  Ask  for  it  before  bedtime  to¬ 
night.  Helen  Hathaway,  The  Clover  Club,  The  Delineator,  NewYork. 


WE  INVITE  INVESTORS  TO  INVESTIGATE  OUR  »  W- 
Net  Houthem  Saskatchewan  Farm  Mortgagee.  We  loan  vkk  W 
own  funds  33  1-3%  of  conservative  valuation.  Every  mortfUMW 


own  funds  33  1-3%  of  conservative  valuation.  Every  mortfUMW 
tected  by  special  agreement  guarding  tbe  investor  from  loaa  W 
for  booklet.  Asslntbola  Brokerage  A  Invest.  Co.,  Ltd.,Weyburi.*a 


INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS 


POULTRY,  SQUABS,  ETC. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  Policies  Bought — We  imy  higher  cash  values 
than  tbe  Issuing  company  for  tontine  or  deferred  dividend  policies 
1  to  5  years  before  maturity.  Write  for  explanatory  booklet.  Charles 
E.  Shepard  A  Co.,  Inc.,  established  1886,  .56  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


42  VARIETIES,  Poultry,  Squab  Breeders,  Fancy  Plgeona Ds* 
Geese.  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Ornamental  Birds,  Wild  Game.  Ph**® 


Geese.  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Ornamental  Birds,  W  lid  Game, 

Pea  Fowl  and  Dogs.  Incubators,  freight  iMdd.  Feed  and  mm* 
Catalogue  3  cents.  Missouri  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  E.  Kirkwood.  MX 


FOR  THE  LAME 


_ TRAVELING— TRANSPORTATION— TOUK _ 

“CLARK'^UTH  ANNUAL  CRUTSETo^the'OrienirDW 
2nd.  by  nugnincent  S.  S.  "Rotterdam,"  24,170  tons.  64. DM 
$400  up.  Stop-overs  In  Europe.  Week  in  Paris  or  Londot  P 
lYwok  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  _ 


SONGS— ENTERTAINMENTS 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Have  You  a  Little  ‘Fairy* 

-\WHAT  do  in  Your  Home?” 

VV  you  know 
about  soap? 

Probably  only  what 
the  manufacturers 
tell  you.  Why  don’t 
you  experiment  for 
yourself?  Compare  a 
cake  of 

FAIRY 


with  a  bar  of  any 
other  white  toilet 
soap.  Fairy  is  oval 
and  fits  the  hand ;  the 
others  are  oblong  and 
awkward.  Fairy  is 
white,  and  stays 
white;  others  turn  yel¬ 
low  with  age  because 
of  the  poorer  grade 
of  fats  and  oils  used. 
Fairy  has  a  dainty, 
refreshing  odor;  the 
others  smell  like 
laundry  soap.  C,From 
every  standpoint. 
Fairy  is  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory 
toilet  soap  made  to¬ 
day. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Send  for 

Trial  Bottle 

2o 


Face  Powder 


FACTORY  K  t  B  U  I  LT 


Complete  Ready  To  Set  On  The  Foundation 


Magnificent  Steei  Launch  $Qg 

■’  ^  Complete  With  EnKine,  Rendy  to  Run  V 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Shabby  Tan  Shoes  Are  Unnecessai 


When  you  see  whst  REPRUS  will  do  to  old  faded,  scarred  and  stainedtai 
shoes  you  will  be  sure  to  use  it. 

REPRUS  is  a  shoe  repairer  and  shoe  polish  combined.  Previously  used  in  sk* 
factories  only,  but  now  placed  on  the  market  for  the  consumer. 

Shoe  repulrers  are  charging  25c  and  35c  per  pair  tor  appivfa 
REPRUS  to  tan  shoes,  when  you  can  apply  it  yourself  at  the  small  cost  <if  '.*jc  p 
bottle  for  fifty  applications. 

Shoe  dealers  have  paid  *1.00  per  bottle  for  REPRUS  before  they  knew  the  cone 
price  and  where  to  buy  it  direct. 

Children  usually  spoil  the  toes  of  their  tan  shoes  the  first  day  they  wear  them.  Tkd 
shoes  can  be  kept  looking  well  by  the  use  of  REPRUS. 

It  is  made  in  so  many  different  shades  that  any  taste  can  be  satisfied.  1 

Will  make  old  tan  shoes  look  nearly  ns  good  ns  new. 

Your  dealer  has  it  in  stock  or  will  get  it  for  you.  Insist  on  getting  REPRUS. 
PRICE  25  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE 

GEO.  J.  KELLY  CO.,  510  Washington  St.,  LYNN,  MASSi 


You  have  never 
seen  anything  like 
this  before 

The  fragrance  of  thousands  of  blos¬ 
soms  in  a  vial  ‘i  inches  high.  The  most 
exquisite  perfume  science  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Not  diluted  with  alcohol. 


WOMEN-CONSPICUOUS  1 

for  complexions  always  smooth  and  velvety,  that  new 
lose  their  youthful  attractiveness, 
that  seem  to  be  impervious  to 
exposure,  to  sun  and  wind, 

are  users  of  that  great  beau-  ‘ 

tifier— LA  BLACHE.  It 
prevents  shiny 

appearance.  is  cooling, 
harmless, 

Refute  Jubgtitutes 

Th.r  ma,  b«  danraron,.  Flaah, 


Whit.,  pink  or  Cream,  SOc.  a  boa 
of  dmralata  or  b,  mail.  Orrr 
two  roillloo  boxei  aold  annually. 

Semi  JOe.  for  a  sample  box.  jOL 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.  X 
n«nch  Perfumers,  Dejit.  8  ~ 
1S8  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


u  H  SI.50  at  dealers  or  by  mail.  Head  rherk, 

VI  ■  stamps,  money  order.  3  odors:  Lily  of  the 

■4  K  Valley,  Rose,  Violet.  Money  back  If  not 

■1  la  pleasra.  Send  20r.  silver  or  stampe  (or 

miniature  bottle  with  long  glass  stopper. 
Ws  Please  mention  name  ot  dealer.  Address 

Paul  Rieger,  1 68  1  st  St.,  San  Francisco 
Maker  a/ Hivh  Grade  Perfumee 

BlCrSZI  RGlMilBCinU  Paris  New  York  San  Francisco 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


No  experience  required.  Earn 
while  you  learn  Practical  Sales¬ 
manship. 

now  open 
,a  year, 
about  how 
list  of  good  openings.  Address  (neared 
ioffice)  Dept.  ill. 

NaUonal  SalstniMi’s  Training  AssoeiatiM 

CMcage  New  Yedi  Kaasa.  Ob 

Hmw  OH#  aw  San  Fraadaca  Taraata 


Hundreds  of  positons 
lying  $1,000.00  to  $5,000.01 
rite  today  for  particulan 


16  Years  in  the  Buaineat 


|•A 

Healthiest  Pleasure 

is  that  of  casting  for  big  fish 
^  and  you  need  no  experience 
in  casting  if  you  own  a 

SOUTH  BEND  ANTI -BACK. LASH  REEL 

as  this  solid  german  stiver  reel*  with  Jewelled  tarings 
makes  an  expert  caster  out  of  anyone  from  the  first 
cast.  It  Is  so  constructed  that  the  line  cannot  tangle 
and  back  lash;  every  cast  Is  a  perfect  one  and  the 
exhilarating  sport  of  casting  and  getting  big  ^ 
fish  is  a  pleasure  you  have  never  reallaed 
until  you  have  tri^  It.  Beautifully  illus*  . 
trated  catalog  sent  free  upon  request. 

It  describes  all  sorts  of  flshfng 
tackle  and  this  wonderful  reel. 

SOUTH  BKND  BAIT  CO.,  ^ 

2523  Colfax  Ave.. 

South  Bend.  Indiana 


PREE  TRIAL— Agents*  Prices 

im  *’***  typewriter  in  the  world  right  in  your  home  or 


Vfi  *®  *t.  send  us  84  a  month.  You  get  the  same  value 

{••■onih  you  paid  8100  for  this  No.  3  Visible  Oliver  machine. 
Wjnj  [torn  us  saves  the  agency  profits  others  have  paid.  Our 
•joaiet  Is  worth  sending  for  because  It  tells  you  how  to  save  a  lot 
•■noey.  U’sFREE.  Tell  us  where  to  send  your  copy.  (172) 

”  Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 
5®®  G64  N.  Michigan  Blvd.  Chicstgo.  IlL 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


This  Visible 
Typewriter 


Per 

Month 


NOTHING  DOWN 


'  d  Take  Xhis  Bicycle 
*  ■  •  And  Ride  It  lO  Days 


Send  no  money  or  references,  if  you  want  a  bicycle, 
^  accept  this  offer  and  save  tIO  to  820.  You  simply 

can’t  realize  what  fine  bicycles  you  can  buy  at 

®i”SR$10to$27 

With  coaster  brake  and  puncture  proof  tires. 
Bicyclesof  highest  grade.  100  jier  cent  better  than  the 
$100  and  $150  wheels  of  a  few  years  ago.  1911  and 
yV  1912  models  for  $7  to  |12.  Good  as  new  second-hand 
y  wheels.  $3  to  $8.  Man,  wom.Tn  or  boy— you  can  easily 

\  1|  Earn  a  bicycle  of  your  own 

No  canvassing  or  pestering  neighbors.  Your  friends  . 
will  want  one  when  they  see  yours  and  hear  the  smalt 
price  you  paid.  When  they  buy  you  get  the  benefit.  Write  quick  for 
ofcr.  The  first  person  in  each  neighborhoo<i  has 
4  Ug  advantage.  Get  your  bicycle  first.  ri<le  it  10  « 
hn  m  mrnni,  ftelfti  pcvpaid.  fUtuniabU.  M  our 

tf  Ml  iMi*Aetur7.  Writ#  today  for  h 

Big  1913  Catalog.  FREE  ~  .V 

1HM  Bli  aSoul  RA.NGEE  and  otAar  bicyelaa.  ^  v  ^  ** 

ibaM«Utfa«a.eoaat«rbrakga,  aodovarything 

hwgiwp.4.  SwKi  PMUI  iwtay.  .  ^>1  TBtl^ 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  ^  * 

|i.(.  MS  CHIOAfiO,  ILL.  'c 


Tell  Me  Your  Foot  Troubles 

I  It  will  ease  your  Mind;  a 

k  1  will  ease  your  Feet.  P  '*-WL 

|b  Enlaraed  Joint*  Reduced 
j  and  Toes  Straightened  hy  t  I 

Y  ACHFELDT’S  (Patented)  \  / 

'?  “PERFECTION”  TOE  SPRING  y  ] 

4  Worn  at  night  without  inconvenience,  with  L  * 

[A  auxiliary  appliances  for  day  use.  Sent  on  ap-  jh  4 

;M  proval.  Moneyrefundedifnotasrepresented.  V  with  j 

J  Uwi  .My  Improved  Instep  Arch  Sup-  \  / 

r  porterfor“Hat  Foot"  and  broken-down  V  y 
Instep.  Send  outline  of  foot. 
mu  particulars  and  advice  free  In  plain  sealed  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT.  Foot  SpecialUt 

iMMtS  163  West  23rd  Street  NEW  YORK 


Ruby  FREE _ , 

To  Introduce  our  0*niiin«  M«xt*c  B*in  (U.  S. 
Letters  Patent)— the  only  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  diamond  that  stands  all  tests  and  has  /ermanent 
dazzling  brilliancy,  we  make  this  sptcial  offer  : 

>J»®  will  mention  this  advertisement  and  send  us  5  two*cent  stamps  for  our  I 
Aft  Catalog  “The  Story  of  the  Maztec  Gem,"  we  will  send  you  free 
•McttUM  \  genuine  uncut  Nav^o  Ruby  (sells  at  50c.)  bought  by  us  from 
la^ns,  together  with  a  cost-price  offer  for  cutting  and  mounting. 

WriU  today.  FRANCIS  E  LESTER  COMPANY 

Dopt.  BBTQ*  Mooilla  Park,  N.  Moaleo 


MR.  AG  KMT:— To  appreciate  the 

Novitas  Watch  Pocket  Lighter 

You  must  see  it.  Looks  like  a  watch —  OC.» 
Sells  on  sight.  Samples  on  receipt  of  ^OC 

No  wheels,  levers  or  ratchets.  ,,71™,  f.  ,  iruTC" 
Perfectly  simple — simply  perfect.  Airr — II  Lllillld 
New  catakic  and  wholeaale  acenta*  prleea  on 
raquaat  A  nig  aeller  at  Faira  and  Exnibitiooa. 
NOVITAS  SALES  CO.«  Hale  Maaafartarera 
171  High  Street  Waltham,  Mum. 


house  in 


TONEIEX  i 

^  A  Liquid  Cement  Coating  for 

r  Stucco,  Concrete  and  Brick.  S 

>  APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH  ^ 

^  Not  a  paint,  it  doesn’t  chip,  crack  or  peel  ^ 
^  off,  but  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  wall.  A 
J  Seals  the  pores  and  hair  cracks,  giving  an  jr 
C  artistic  flat  finish  hard  as  flint.  Adds  to  dura-  p 
^  bility  of  buildings  and  prevents  their  discolor-  |r 
^  ation.  Furnished  in  several  pleasing  colors.  (T 
It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con  Water- 
^  proofing  and  Dampproofing  Products.  Write  ^ 

lor  full  information,  telling  us  your  needs.  ^ 

/  THE  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES  / 
^  134  Trus-Con  Bldg..  Detroit,  Mich. 

n  WatarprooSngs,  Dampprooflngi,  Technical  Finish..  ^ 

!?<liNVVVXV\KV>KVVVVVVVVVVVVv< 

TAkrpINISHED  PICTURES 

IN  2  MINUTES!  Ezpentiyc  Film*  or  Plates 

In  order  to  make  our  new  cameras  known  in  every 
locality,  we  shall  sell  them  at  half  price,  for  a  short 
time  only.  Write  at  once  for  full  information.  Address 

Gordon  Camera  Co.,  1559  Stoyresant  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


O  Agents  Make  Big  Mon 


WukiMtH.D.1 


Made  $30  First  Day 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


B.  Basha,  of  Bell  Island,  Newfoundland, 
did  tills  with  our 


CHAMPION 
Mlnuta  Photo  Machine 


That  beginners  make  such  profit  at  the  start, 
shows  that  no  experience  is  neeilcfl  in 
this  wonderful  money-making  business. 
Kobt.  Bock,  Willow  Hill,  Pa.,  took  in  Ml  in 
one  day.  Vernard  Baker,  Holbrook,  Neb., 
Jas.  K.  Wende,  Ashton,  Idaho,  (26. 
C.  V.  Lovett,  Ft.  Meade,  Fla.,  made  (50  in  one  day.  These 
testimonials  are  just  a  few  of  many  hundreds  we  liave  on  file. 

Pictures  in  Post  Cards  and  on  Buttons  all  the  rage  a*  Pairs.  Carnivals, 
Picnics.  Resorts,  Schools.  Deiiots,  PactorlM,  on  S^s-any«hCTe— 
everywhere.  Our  Chaiupion  Camera  takes  pictures  Mze2Ha3H.  Il4a216 
and  buttons.  Finishes  comiilete  photo  in  30  seconds;  200  an  hwr.  Ao 
dark  room.  Easiest,  quickest,  biggest  money  maker  known.  Small  m- 

vestment.  About  85c  profit  on  each  dollar  you  Uke  in.  Jyryoitr  own  toss. 

Write  at  once  for  Free  Book,  Testimonials  and  Liberal  Oiler. 

AMERICAN  MINUTE  PHOTO  CO. 

2214  0.4.A  A»^  Dapt.  E  S72  CMc««..  IMnal. 


Thousands  have  been  successfully  |U|  P 

treated  under  my  instruction.  Es* 
tablished  sixteen  years.  Largest. 

best  ec|uipped  and  most  successful  school  for  stammerers  in 
the  world.  Endorsed  everywhere.  Trial  lesson  explaining 
Home  Instruction,  also  MO-f^aite  book  *'  The  Origin  and 
Treatment  of  Stammering/*  with  good  advice,  FREE. 
Georr^  Andrew  I^ewtn,  139  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Special  Rate  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

iRtelsMilari  Ptk.,  Ihrtli-WKttn  ScImI  hr  Stauwrtrs,  Ik.,  St  2  Hnl  SL.  MwiiiiK  .Wh. 


Qray  motors  for  boats 


l-cjcISTfioSir,  in  th.  H.R  with  Complete*  $ 
World.  Ov.r  lOM  Outfit  reo^yto  inafoll 
raaponaibU  dMlerw  also  aato  3ertR 

Ousrsnteed  by  s  big  rnponsible  oonoem.  Write 
for  big  catalog— (e/le  and  cAow*  you  sll  about 
these  high  grade  motors  and  how  they  are  made. 
CRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  722  tny  RNw  IM*..  Detrwit.  RHcfc. 


ESTATE  MUST  BE  SEHLED 


E.  L_  YOUNG.  Attorney 


333  Security  Building, 


Lo*  Angele,.  Cal. 


‘‘PORTO’’ 


•elling  the 


Roberts  Lightning  Miier 


because  every  housekeeper  who  seek, 
operation  immediately  wants  one.  hi 
the  easiest  working  -afid  most  satisjaam 
housekeeping  requisite  on  the  market  A» 
child  can  operate  it  with  perfect  suctesk 
Agents  who  apply  early  will  secunik 
best  territory  Send  50c  for  sample  Mlig 
sent  by  prepaid  express;  or  send  postk 
card  for  further  information,  but  act  m 
as  every  day  counts.  Beware  of  imiUlii 
Mixers,  which  will  not  give  aatiifactim 


DORSEY  MFC.  COMPANY 

78  Broad  St.  Boston,  Mm 


Heolthl 


“Fat,  oil,  butter,  and  cream,  certainly  caused  my  citartt  ig 
deafness,  but  your  diet  of  lean  meals,  green  vcgetablm.  Mu 
etc.,  curra  me  In  a  few  weeks.  My  complenlon  Improved  voMe. 
fully,  brain  power  Increased,  and  my  flnanclal  succea  n 
marked.”  ,  .  .  A  deflclency  or  excess  of  certain  food,  eun 
diOerent  diseases.  Correct  combinations  and  quaotltla  cm 
Foods  wbich  are  tbe  chief  causes  of  the  various  dlsesia  m 
speclOed  In  my  Instructive  new  book,  "Tbe  New  Brainy  02 

Rvat»ni  '*  B»nt  tnr  in  r»nta  I 


System,"  sent  for  10  cents. 

G.  H.  BRINKLER.  Feed  Expert,  DcfC.  24-G, 


^  nAturxl  method.  My  method  has  successfully  treated  me 
and  thousands  of  otners  during  the  past  nine  years.  No 
sing-songing  or  time-beating.  If  let  run.  stammering  will  wreck  your  life’s 
happiness  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  96  page  Dook  and 
Special  Rate  sent  FRE£  WRITE  TODAY. 


STA  MM  BRING 

^  XWA  PeTRMUieiitly  CORRECTEI 


Don’t  let  this  distressing  habit  grow  on  you.  We  correct  its 
a  few  weeks.  We  have  the  most  thorough,  scientific,  and  soocop 
ful  method  ever  devised.  To  prove  it  we  give  A  WEEK’S  TRIAL 
FREE.  Endorsed  by  highest  authorities  and  all  former  iNgik 
Reed  method  used  in  public  schools.  Teachers  can  ^eatly » 
crease  incomes,  and  secure  immediate  positions,  by  taking  spccal 
summer  course.  Write  today  for  catalogue. 


THE  REED  SCHOOL,  363  HRbbard  Atc..  Detroit,  NkL 


224  pages  of  absorbingly  interesting  storia 
are  in  the  July  issue  of 

ADVENTURE 


AO  new$-ttanJk 


University  Park,  San  Francisco’s  most  delightful  suburb, 
close  to  Stanford  University. 

Only  seventy  of  these  choice  homesites  left  to  be  sold. 
Easy  terms. 

Seldom  is  an  opportunity  like  this  offered  to  the  public. 
Prospectus  and  terms  on  request. 


Makes  Any  Boat  a  Motor  Boat 


^7— **Be  a  GUN  Photographer* 

Big  Money  in  This  New  FrofeRBioo  a 

M  4/  IKMAIIONtNSTbUIIMINvaMlitrRilllMnNHIlI.kwOM 

^  Mm  |«|wr  poateMd  SkibU  tsehM,  SdlHenM  VlMkM 

/m7i\0T!J  Button  Pbwicn  WITHOUT  FIUB 

IrnThHW/L  &  nARKIlOGM  KKOriRFD! 

fix  IZ  \  KXPEKiocr:  >7:eded! 

ITT  ^  I  Ton  1Wk(  and  Plniah  MAUMFirE.STPoMCudiMdBM 

MZ  ^  .  Zm9|^Rb  i  -«0NTHE8P0T.nnd7o«KnlB8ePR0PIT0NevnTMtt 
AU  V  >  *  ■*InT«n(l«nio  Tkio  Bl(  Moncy-MoklDff  BiwInoM  TOPAT.** 

W  *  IIbB  TbeUtMsnNow  PatMtodlstonthin.  nndvlli  EABX  iMIm* 
Vf44*  for  ton.  WrtN  tudmw  fwr  fH£E  Baulirt  mUh  Illutt'tOni 

SX  !  JSSStk  INTERNATIONAL  METAL  A  rERROTYPICO- 
ImDapc.  B6S.  2228  W.  12th  St..  ChicMT.lfcik 


This  simple,  light,  boat  engine 
makes  a  motor  Iwat  of  any  boat 
in  a  jiffy — as  quickly  detached. 
Will  take  you  28  miles  per  gallon 
of  gasoline  in  an  18  foot 

Sewn  miks  an  hoar  in  a  tmekoalf 
The  moU  POWER  for  the  PRICE 
T  he  moU  POWER  far  the  WEIGHT 


**US4  T^is  Oenulne  Folding 

.y^^Comena 

10  Days  FREE 


2  Full  H.  P.  — 55  Lbs. 

The  original,  portable  motor— 20.000 
in  use,  guaranteed  a  year  and  sold  on 
a  month’s  trial. 

It  'rite  for  catalog  tie  0/  this  and  other  It'aiermaH  Motors. 

WatcTMan  Manic  Motor  Co.,234  Mt.  Elliott  Atc., Detroit,  Micb. 


Don’t  send  us  a  penny— just  your 
name  and  address,  and  we  will  send 
the  wonderful  Naco  camera  on  ten 
days  free  trial.  Take  pictures  of  your 
family— of  your  friends;  of  scenes 
you  will  treasure  in  future  years.  Test 
It  in  ever)'  way,  note  the  famous 
Woolensack  “Victus”  shutter  and 

high  grade  rapid  symmetrical  lens;  „ 

the  easy  method  of  inserting  roll  films  in  daylight.  The  NiR 
camera  is  post  card  site  and  retails  for  (20.00  cash  the  world  «*«• 
If  after  a  thorough  trial  you  decide  it  is  just  the  camera  NJ 
want,  send  us  lit.OO  a  month  for  ten  monthn.  If  yoaiMV 
want  it,  return  it  at  our  expense.  You  take  no  risk.  Send  today 
for  this  camera  and  our  free  film  devoloplng  offer. 
NATIONAL  CAMKRA  CO.,  908  Luras  Av„  St.  Dwlc 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


WILBURBUDS 


NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


A  Box  Like  This 
For  a  Quarter 


y  —Postpaid— filled  with  daintily  moulded 

forms  of  solid  vanilla  chocolate — deli- 
ciously  flavored,  exquisitely  smooth  and'' 

Made  to  Melt  in  the  Mouth 


The  Only  Genuine  Chocolate  Buds 

For  your  protection  each  piece  is  stamped  with  the  name 
“WILBUR,”  and  wrapped  in  pure  tin  foil.  You  can  buy 
them  almost  any  place  but  if  your  confectioner  or 
druggist  is  “all  out”  we  will  send  you  more-than-  o*.*" 
a-pound  for  a  dollar  or  this  large  trial  box  for-a  quarter. 

Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue  of  chocolate  specialties. 

H.O.  WILBUR  &  SONS,  INC, 


'Do  You  Know' 


SODA  WATER 


?Ka  “PRANA” 

SYPHON 


America  for  health 

‘s  the  Thousand  Islands, 
larvelous  Rapids,  the  his- 
I,  Quebec  and  the  famed 
jendous  Capes,  “Trinity” 


by  simply  screwing  down  into 
the  Syphon  head  one  of  these 


'Hotel  Tadousao’ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Q9BX 


If  Coining  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


NEW  ENGLAND  SANITARIUy 


Hydrottyypywti 


CHjCACO  JLL. 


r';4-v  maulbokouuh 

Atlantic  Gity.  u  l  £  n  h  e  i  m. 

Above  Ulustratloa  shows  but  one  section  of 
tbis  masuUicent  and  suniptuousljr  fitted 
house— tiie  Open  Air  Plaza  and  Enclosed 
Solarlums  overlook  the  Board-walk  and  the 
Ocean.  The  environment, convenlenceand 
comforts  of  the  Marllmrougb-Blenbelmaiid 
the  Invigorating  climate  at  Atlantic  City 
n— kc  t::_  the  .dcii:  place  for  a  Bummer 
sojourn.  Always  open.  Write  for  hand 


COMFORT  WITHOUT  EXTRAVAGANCE 

HOTEL  WOODSTOCK 

FORTY-THIRD  STREET  NEAR 

TIMES  SQ.,  NEW  YORK 

HOMKLIKK  ATMOSPHERE.  COURTEOUS 
ATTENTION.  MOOKNATS  PRICES 


Sons  (;om  pan Y.  Proprietors  and  Directors.' 


_ MAINE _ 

LAKE  PAKLIN  HOUSE  AKO  CAMPS 

invita  yoa  to  enjoy  the  frAodett  of  TAcaiioot. 
1600  ft.  Above  toA  level.  Best  front  ftfhing.  OmrACA. 
H.  P.  MfKenney,  Prop.,  JacItmAn,  Me»  Booklet.* 
Rtiund  Muiinittin  I^ke  CuaipRe 
Round  Mi.,  MAine.  In  wildest*  mounUinou*.  Dead 
River  region.  Beautiful  trails.  Fly  fitherman’s 
paradise.  Canoeing.  Coty  log  cabins.  Solid  comfort. 
Baths.  A  day  from  Boston.  Bo*>iilet.  P.  O.  Black wcU 
Weiit>:ird~IIoteirPortland,MaiDe.  Opp. 
Union  8iation.  Heinodeled.  Up  to  the 
minute.  KunnlDR  hot  and  cold  water  In 
all  rooms.  Ourowm  farm  «  dairy  supplies, 
(larage.  Center  for  tourists.  H.  s  ♦  Caaieer. 

LES  CHENEAUje  INLANDS.  MICH. 

mi  K  l^I^l3rOTOM«  Just  the  place  you 
are  looking  for.  ideally  located.  Ihistless,  pine* 
laden  atmosphere.  No  hay  fever.  Splendid  fishing 
B<>ating.  SMling,  Wonderful  forest  trails.  Lx* 
cellent  table.  Bo^lets.  R.  8.  Melrhers. 

INTERVALE-WHITE  MT8.  N.H. 


INTERVALE  HOUSE.  jWXA  Sumnca  Hone  Of  Rt 

riNCnCNT  And  Rest  With  AnuscnoiT  Au  lnM9AncNT&.< 
6s«M»  bOMigr.  CsWHg  t  (NMI  Lmmo.  Hu  RmovAu' 
SfOsn  OscMcys*.  tEUinr  ikaic  BooKUl' H  snuoterr 


pPgWJti»3:!SrjoicAio  beach  hotel 

CANADA^  ' 

QUEEN^S  ROYAL 

Niagani-on.the-Lake,  Canada 

In  Private  Park  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  mouth  of  Niagara  KIver,  ten 
miles  from  Niagara  Palls.  Tennis,  (iolf. 
Bathing,  Boating,  Casino,  Country  Club. 
Booklet  on  application.  Under  same  man¬ 
agement  as  Queen's  Hotel,  Toronto 

Henry  Wisnett. 


SEE  VANCOUVER 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

“  Scenery  of  Switzerland.”  Pleasant,  sunlit 
waters.  Snow-capped  mountains-  Fruitful 
valleys.  Gigantic  forests.  Stupendous  re¬ 
sources.  Costs  no  more  to  see  Vancouver 
when  visiting  Pacific  northwest.  Write  for 
illustrated  literature.  Catalogue,  Progress  B, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


I  _ 8EATXI-E  WA8H._ _ 

Qovnv  ‘'I'.'storiesof  soIhIcow. 

noici  davoy.  fort.-  concrete,  steel* 
raarhie.  At  renter  of  things.  EngltslifnlL 
I  Auto  Bus.  Kooms gl  up.  With  liathjfsa 
GEORGIAN  HOTEL.  Thoroughly  modm. 
P'lreproof.  Heart  of  theatrical  A  shonptif 
I  district.  Auto.  Bus,  free.  Kates  fili»  ll^ 

I  TRAVEL _ 

^  "A  SUMMER  PARADISE”  ^ 

'  covers  Northern  N.Y. Resorts:  f 

I  Saratoga  Bp'gs,  Lake  George ,  Hr  IL 
LakeChaniplain.AdIrondacks,  iMU/ 
etc.  Send  6c  iiostageforUI.de- 
I  scrintire  book  360 pp.with par-  f/  i" 
ttcularsof  Hotels.eir. Addressable  ' 

I  ''Sumin.r  ParsdlM,"  aitwnv.  N  Y  * _ 

BOO  Ideal  8ummer  Resorts 

us  P^e  Illustrated  Brochure  .iib  N- 
formatiun  regartling  600  Summer  Besorts 
in  Vermont  and  shores  Lake  Champlaia 
with  hotel,  farm  and  village  home  accow^ 


CRAHAIN’8  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

PITROPP  THK  wai. 

EUKUrC#  Bend  for  Booklet.^ 
I.P.Griham  Ideal  Tonra.  Box  1066X.  Pin^ 

THI8  WHERE-TO-CO  BUREAU 

Is  in  Its  seventli  season  as  a  iii-ntnij 

TravelAKksort  Department  In  se^ 

l»est  magazines.  A’rergf>o(f>r/’<,.IA''  'f''rF’'r'2u 
seg’a,  (hiUnn,  /!r  ri,  ir  Reneits,  ScriMtn 
A  U'orM'i  Wort.  Y'our  copy  In  our  coin™ 
will  be  read  by  11,01)0,000  people  everyHafi 


CLENDENING‘1?.lV?rf 

Select,  bomelik*,  •oonomicAl.  Suit# 
of  p«rlor,  bedroom,  privmt*  bath  for 
two  pertont,  $2.00  daily.  Write  for 
Booklet  H..  with  fio#  mep  of  eity.* 

HfltPl  ParlP^Al'lOS  Waverly  PI. 6th 
EAIIC,  Ave.  *  Washington  Sq. 
Park.  New  A  homelike.  Temperanre  Hotel. 
Room  with  hath,  S1.50;  with  meals,  Xt.  , 
Double  Room  with  bath, meals  for  two,^. 


THE  RUMSEY 

MINERAL  BATH  RESORT 

The  Mt.  Clemene  of  the  East 

irwr#  /or  Booklet,  WtSTFIELP,  HKW  lOtL 

luiiry  II I  or  In  need  of  rest  lal 


WHrN  III  recuperation  go  to  tki 

llllkll  ILI.  Steuben  SsnlUrii^ 

HomelLN.T,  Every  faclllD’  known  to  mti- 
leal  science  Is  at  comiiiana.  Kooklet  fm. 
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The  Nan  and  the  Factory 
Behind  the  Ste^er  Piano 


A  Personal  Word  From  “The  Man  Behind  The  Name” 

-  “We  are  building  for  the  future.  By  concentrating  every  effort  to  secure  the 
highest  etliciency  throughout  our  organization,  by  constantly  studying  the  best  metb* 
ods  of  piano-building  and  by  using  that  knowledge,  we  give  to  the  making  of  each 
SUgrr  ftim  Piano  and  the  Steger  Natural  Player-Piano  the  greatest  care  in  workmanship, 
years  of  experience  and  the  finest  materials  the  world  can  supply,  realizing  that  our 
future  growth  and  progress  depend  upon  the  artistic  worth  and  durability  of  every  in¬ 
strument  sent  forth  from  our  factories. “  John  V.  Steger. 

Wiener 


I  Pianos  and  Natural  Player-Pianos 

I  When  you  buy  a  Piano  you  pay  for  no 

commission  or  allowances  or  extras.  You  pay  only  the 
-X  factory  cost,  plus  a  small  profit,  and  you  get  an  instrument 
of  excellent  qualities,  which  will  provide  the  highest 
“  *  type  of  pleasure  for  your  home-circle. 

Atrstr  ftAm  Pianos  easily  take  rank  with  the  finest  pro- 
ioets  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  made  in  the  great  Steger  plano- 
hctorles  at  Steger,  Illinois,  the  town  founded  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Steger. 
PLANS  FOR  PAYMENT  THAT  MAKE  BUYING  CONVENIENT 
Ike  Steger  Idea  Approval  Plan.  it*  SATIM 

Send  tor  our  catalog  and  other 

kUereeting  literature,  tekieh  ex-  PIANO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
yiain  it.  Sent  free  on  requeet.  Steger  Building,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


Use  Oxide  of  Zinc  Paints 

DAINT  on  the  Outside  of  the  House  preserves  wood 
^  and  iron. 

Paint  on  the  Inside  of  the  House  preserves  Health. 
Paint  the  Interior  with  Modern  Flat  Washable 
Wall  Finishes,  which  are  made  beautiful,  durable  and 
sanitary  with  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
Wall  Street,  New  York 

A  iMt  ot  maken  ol  ham- 
tary  Flat  Wall  Finishe*  tent 
oo  request. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


'The  Great  AdYenturer’ 

By  Sammel  Hopkims  Adams 


What  England  Must  Be  like” 

By  Franklm  P.  Adams 


IF  YOU  had  youth  in  your 
heart  and  a  millionaire  for 
a  father  and  you  heard  a 
beautiful  voice  singing  a  love- 
song  in  an  old  garden  and  a 
big  high  wall  stood  between 
you  and  the  garden,  what 
would  you  do  ?  With  a  start 
like  that,  you’d  think  you 
could  guess  all  the  rest, 
wouldn’t  you?  We  don’t 
think  you  can,  all  the  same. 
But  try  it.  Use  all  the  imagi¬ 
nation  at  your  command  and 
plot  out  the  story  as  you  think 
it  ought  to  run.  Then,  when 
the  August  Everybody’s 
is  out,  read  this  spirited  little 
romance  and  see  how  near 
you  come  to  the  truth — or 
how  far  from  it.  The  story 
itself  chuckles  along  like  a 
brook. 


YOU  remember  the  rt- 
markable  article  in  the 
May  Everybody’s,  “What 
America  Must  Be  Like,”  by 
W.  L.  George,  in  which  that 
distinguished  Englishman 
expressed  his  views  of  this 
country  without  having  both¬ 
ered  to  visit  us.  Inspired  hy 
Mr.  George’s  courageous 
flight,  Mr.  Adams,  with  w.  k. 
characteristic  whimsicality, 
tells  us  “What  England  Mutt 
Be  Like.’’  His  description 
will  prove  humorously  illu¬ 
minating  to  two  fairly  laige 
classes  of  people — those  who 
have  been  in  England  and 
those  who  have  not.  We  pre¬ 
dict  that  Mr.  Adams’s  master¬ 
ly  conclusion  in  seven  brief 
words  will  prove  just  as  popu¬ 
lar  with  King  George’s  people 
as  it  will  with  Uncle  Sam's. 


The  Undying  Story 
of  Captain  Scott” 

XT  ever 


again  in 
lifetime 
^  will  there  be  an 
opportunity  to  read 
anything  so  thrillingly 
impressive  as  this  sub¬ 
limely  tragic  story.  As 
long  as  courage,  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty  and  un¬ 
selfishness  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  the  world,  this 
story  will  live  in  the 
minds  of  men.  In  these 
penciled  pages,  writing 
cheerfully  to  the  last. 
Captain  Scott  has  left 
amemorial  farmoreen- 
during  than  the  account 
of  a  successful  return 
could  ever  have  been. 
This  world-epic  will 
make  its  appeal  straight 
to  the  heart  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child 
who  hears  it.  The  mar¬ 
velous  Antarctic!  pic¬ 
tures  accompanying 
the  diary  are  unique. 


MACINEL  WRIGHT  ENRlOHl 
Huitntac  of  ..  .  „i 
"TheLounoliCendfflMiiFiKWl 
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There  are  passages  in 
this  story  that  Kipling 
himself  might  have  written. 
Mr.  Mundy  certainly  knows 
hisiiindia,  his  Tommy  Atkins 
and  a  good  deal  else  besides, 
as  reading  this  graphically  pic¬ 
torial  story  will  prove.  Those 
who  have  ever  seen  a  great  mil¬ 
itary  parade  will  thrill  with  ex¬ 
citement  at  the  marvelous  fi¬ 
delity  of  his  description  of  the 
brilliant  spectacle  the  British 
troops  present  as  they  hold 
their  pageant  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Amir  of  Afghan¬ 
istan.  An  undercurrent  of 
Oriental  intrigue  runs  through 
this  story  that  gives  its  spectac¬ 
ular  side  increased  vividness. 


“The  Sorcerer’s  Stone” 


By  Beatrice  Grinuhaw 


Suppose  there  were  two 
of  you  in  the  middle  of 
New  Guinea  five  hundred 
miles  from  civilization.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  came  across  a  Papuan 
sorcerer  and  found  him  toying 
with  the  second  largest  dia¬ 
mond  in  the  world.  Suppose 
that  between  you  and  safety 
there  were  head-hunters, 
magic-workers,  jungle  fever, 
pirates  and  hosts  of  other 
obstacles,  just  what  would  you 
do?  That  is  the  situation  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  “The 
Sorcerer’s  Stone.”  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
and  unusual  stories  we  have 
ever  published.  We  stake 
our  reputation  on  your  liking 
it  if  you  will  only  begin  the 
first  instalment.  It  is  in  six 
parts. 


“From  Hell,  Hull  and  Halifax” 

By  Talbot  Mandy 


IN  the  August  in¬ 
stalment  o£  Cap¬ 
tain  Scott’s  Diary 
we  are  shown  the  little 
band’s  winter  quarters, 
where  during  the  long 
Antarctic  night  they 
made  their  prepara¬ 
tions  for  their  final 
dash.  They  made 
scientific  observations 
of  volcanoes,  climate, 
bird  and  seal  life. 
Held  private  theatri¬ 
cals  and  moving-pic¬ 
ture  shows.  Played 
football.  Studied  lan¬ 
guages.  Everything 
was  done  to  keep  men- 
tally  and  physically 
fit  for  their  big  venture 
when  the  open  season 
would  arrive.  This 
August  instalment  is  a 
revelation  of  the  fore¬ 
sight,  care  and  thor¬ 
oughness  of  Captain 
Scott’s  plans. 


CAPTAIN  SCOTT 


In  Winter  Quarters  Writing 
HU  Diary 
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use  as  a  binder  in  the  large  voids  of  new 
construction;  “Tarvia  A”  is  of  thin¬ 
ner  consistency  for  surfacing  operations; 
“Tarvia  B”  is  used  cold,  can  be  applied 
from  a  sprinkling  cart  and  is  sufficiently 
limpid  to  percolate  into  the  pores  of  an 
old  and  well  compacted  road. 

“Tarvia  X“  is  required  where  new 
construction  is  called  for.  “Tarvia  A” 
and  Tarvia  “B”  are  used  in  improving 
and  protecting  roads  already  in  use. 

A  tarviated  road  or  pavement  is  prac¬ 
tically  dustless  and  mudless  and  the 
maintenance  cost  is,  in  most  cases,  so 

.  _  „ _  I  reduced  as  to  more  than  save  the  cost 

“Tarvia  X”  is  a  very  dense  material  to  |  of  Tarvia  treatment. 

Booklets  on  Request 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Cbicaeo  Philadelphia  Boeton  SC  Loait  Kansas  City*  Cleveland 

Cindnnsd  Minneapolis  Pinsburrh  Seanle  Corey»  Ala.  ^ 
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Every  Goodrich  Tire  is  a  “first.”  You  always  know  when  you 
buy  Goodrich  Tires  that  you  are  getting  all  the  “best”  that 
can  be  put  into  tires,  and  that  you  will  get  that  “best”  from  them. 
Any  car  that  you  own  or  buy  will  be  equipped  with  Goodrich  Tires 
if  you  simply  specify  them. 


GOODRICH  MSt'^EDTIRES 

BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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You  really  ride  on 

Goodrich  Tires 


It  is  the  Goodrich  principle  of  Unit  Molding  which  makes  each  Goodrich  Tire — 
tread,  body  and  all — a  single,  layerless  structure  full  of  life  and  durability. 


Goodrich  Unit  Molded  Tires  *‘make  We  are  keeping 
good”  for  themselves  demand  for 

The  usual  guarantee  goes  with  each  Orders  for  Goodric 
Goodrich  Tire,  but  remember  that  the  tire  000  of  1913*s  new  cai 
I/it//  makes  good.  Unit  Molding  puts  the  1st.  These  and  otht 
guarantee  in  the  tire— gives  it  the  liveliness  dicated  to  us  what  the 
and  road-resisting  quality  which  insure  you  to  handle  it. 

the  long,  continuously-uniform  wear  and  ser-  want'cc^^rTch^'^Tlres 
vice  which  you  rightfully  expect.  and  you  will  get  them. 

There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich  advertising  that  isn’t  in 
Goodrich  Goods 

Goodrich  dealers.  Goodrich  branches  and  Goodrich  service  stations  are  alertly 
ready  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  tire  user  immediately.  You  can  get  any  size 
or  .style  in  Goodrich  Tires— but  onluone  hind  and  qualitu-  Write  for  our  free 
folders  telling  you  how  to  get  the  best  service  from  any  tire. 


We  are  keeping  up  with  the  great 
demand  for  Goodrich  Tires 

Orders  for  Goodrich  Tires  to  equip  175,- 
000  of  1913's  new  cars  came  in  before  January 
1st.  These  and  other  preliminary  orders  in¬ 
dicated  to  us  what  the  demand  would  be  and  we 
prepared  to  handle  it. 

Tell  your  dealer  you 
want  Goodrich  Tires 
and  you  will  get  them. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Eotrything  That't  Beet  in  Rubbar 
Biuck.  smI  Serric*  StstiMi  ia  aD  Factoriea: 
Priadyal  CXics—  Dealers  cTeryarhere  Akron.  Ohio 


Write  for  Goodrich  Route  Book,  cov¬ 
ering  the  auto  route  you  select.  'These 
books  are  sent  free  on  request. 


* 


Last  Longest — Cost  Least 


The  net  result  of  these  three  factors  is  a  unit  cost 
of  about  Jic.  per  foot  per  year  of  service.  This  it 
a  lower  unit  cost  than  ever  attained  by  any  other 
class  of  roofing. 

Accordingly,  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  in 
almost  universal  use  on  building^  such  as  illus¬ 
trated  herewith,  where  unit  costs  are  intelligently 
studied. 

Copy  of  the  Barrett  Specification  with  tracing 
ready  for  incorporation  in  your  building  plans  sent 
free  on  request.  Address  nearest  office. 


The  proper  unit  .in  comparing  the  values  of 
roofings  is  the  cost-per-foot-i>er-year-of- 
service. 

To  have  a  low  unit  cost  a  roofing  must  be — 

1st.  Inexpensive  to  build, 

2d.  Inexpensive  to  maintain,  and 
3d.  Of  great  durability. 

Barrett  S|>ecification  Roofs  are — 

1st.  The  leaat  expensive  of  all  permanent 
roofs  to  build, 

2d.  They  cost  nothing  to  maintain,  and 
3d.  They  usually  last,  without  repairs  or  leaks, 
20  years  or  over. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Bofton  St  Louis  Kansas  City 

Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Pittsburgh  Seattle  Corey,  Ala. 

THE  PATERSON  MFC.  CO.  Umited:— Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  StJohn,N.  B.  HaUfax.  N.  S.  Sydney.N.S. 
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At  both  extremes  of  size  and  in  between 


have  the  supreme  instrumental  excellence 


The  watch  on  the  left  is  the 
Waltham  “Vanguard”,  the  most 
widely  used  railroad  watch  in  the 
world.  In  every  country  you  will 
find  trains  running,  and  running 
promptly  on  Vang^uard  time.  But 
we  do  not  consider  this  the  height 
of  Waltham  achievement,  for  the 
reason  that  large  size  watches  such 
as  railroad  men  use  are  not  partic¬ 
ularly  difficult  to  manufacture. 

A  more  severe  test  of  watch¬ 
making  occurs  in  the  thinner  and 
smaller  models  such  as  the  lady’s 
watch  pictured  above,  the  move¬ 
ment  having  the  same  diameter 


as  a  nickel  5-cent  piece.  It  is 
our  sincere  opinion  that  Waltham 
offers  the  first  ladies’  watches 
which  can  really  be  considered  as 
serious  dependable  timepieces. 

Most  ladies’  watches  are  made 
to  be  worn  in  the  bureau  drawer; 
Walthams  are  designed  for  actual 
use  and  accurate  use  at  that. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you 
a  Waltham  Riverside  model.  It 
is  worth  a  hundred  “toy  watches.” 

Riverside  Watches  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  in  a  book¬ 
let,  sent  free  upon  request.  Please 
mention  “The  Riverside  Family.” 


Waltham  Watch  Company 
Waltham,  Mass. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


11%  Less  This  Year 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires  are  costing  us  now 
about  11  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

And  all  this  saving  goes,  as  always,  to 
users  of  these  tires. 

So  here  is  another  economy.  You  have 
saved  all  rim-cutting  by  these  new-type 
tires.  You  have  saved  by  the  oversize. 
And  now  you  save  11  per  cent  on  price. 

How  It  Happens 

Only  part  of  this  saving  is  due  to  lower 
rubber.  That  is  largely  offset  by  higher 
fabrics,  higher  cost  of  labor. 

The  net  saving  here,  in  our  opinion, 
warrants  five  per  cent  reduction.  Some 
makers  say  it  warrants  none. 

Our  major  saving  comes  through  multi¬ 
plied  output.  We  owe  that  to  users  of 
these  tires,  and  it  shall  go  to  them. 

Last  year’s  output  of  Goodyear  tires 
exceeded  our  previous  12  years  put  to¬ 
gether. 

To  meet  this  demand,  which  has  grown 

like  a  flood;  we  have  ^ - 

built  modern  fac- 
tories,  equipped  with  ■ 
the  latest  machinery. 

Now  we  have  by 

far  the  largest  tire  No-Rim- 

plant  in  the  world.  With  or  Withoul 

By  far  the  largest  out-  - 

put.  Our  capacity  is  close  to  8,000  motor 
tires  daily. 

It  is  this  quantity  saving  which  has  mainly 
caused  this  11  per  cent  reduction. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


What  It  Means 

Since  this  reduction,  no  standard  tins 
of  any  type  cost  less  than  No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 

Some  old-type  tires  —  the  hooked-base 
clinchers  —  last  year  cost  you  less.  But 
23  per  cent  of  those  tires  become  rim- 
cut. 

Tires  just  rated  size  cost  less  last  year. 
But  our  10  per  cent  oversize,  under  aver¬ 
age  conditions,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  tin 
mileage. 

So  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  at  their  higher 
cost,  were  by  far  the  cheaper-per-mile  tires. 
They  were  so  much  the  cheaper,  per  mile, 
that  they  came  to  outsell  every  other  tin. 

Now  they  cost  nothing  extra,  so  the 
savings  are  clear.  Who  can  think  it  wise, 
under  such  conditions,  to  buy  old-type 
clincher  tires  ? 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  experienced 
motorists  have  come  to  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 
And  legions  more  come  monthly. 

-  They  are  coming 

because  of  mileage 

OOD^p  I  EAR  wr„pt:r‘' 

^  AKRON,  OHIO 

2ut  Tires  I  rim -cutting.  They 
Non-Skid  Treads  are  getting  extra  ca- 

-  pacity.  And  now  they 

get  a  lower  price.  Are  not  those  the  things 
you  seek  ? 

Ask  any  user  what  they  mean  to  him, 
and  you’ll  adopt  them,  too. 


AKRON,  OHIO 
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1 07o  Oversize 


Always  the  Lowest 


No  equal  tires  will  ever  cost  less  than 
Goodyears.  None  will  ever  cost  less  per 
mile. 

This  is  how  we  know  it : 

The  largest  output  means  the  lowest 
cost.  And  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are,  more 
ind  more,  bound  to  outsell  all  others. 

Modern  factories,  with  the  latest  ma¬ 
chinery,  greatly  cut  cost  of  production. 
And  the  sensational  demand  for  these  new- 
type  tires  has  forced ‘this  new  equipment. 

Then  we  cling  to  small  capitalization. 
We  have  not  one  dollar  of  watered  stock 
on  which  holders  are  looking  for  dividends. 

About  Profits 

Then  we  sell  these  tires  on  a  minimum 
margin.  Every  lessened  cost  means  a 
lessened  price. 

To  assure  you  of  this,  we  advertise  our 
profits.  In  times  past  they  have  run  about 
8K  per  cent,  and  we  do  not  expect  to 
exceed  that. 

So  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  no  maker 
can  give  more  than  I 

Goodyears  give  for '  ' 

iemonty.  MUUL^ 

Lower  Prices  I  „. 

I  No-Rim- 

There  will  always  With  or  Withoul 

be  tires  which  will  sell _ 


for  less,  and  lesser  tires  which  sell  at  equal 
prices.  Tires  may  be  made  at  even  half 
our  cost. 

But  the  real  cost  is  the  cost  per  mile. 
And  that  is  lowest  in  the  highest  grade 
of  tire. 

We  spend  on  Goodyears  every  penny 
which  can  lessen  cost  per  mile.  One  proc¬ 
ess  alone,  which  others  don’t  use,  will  cost 
us  this  year  close  to  one  million  dollars. 


Night  and  day,  on  a  tire  testing  machine, 
we  are  constantly  comparing  one  tire  with 
another  on  a  mileage  basis. 

On  our  department  of  research  and  ex¬ 
periment  we  spend  S100,000  yearly — just 
to  get  more  mileage. 

Our  materials  are  the  costliest,  our 
processes  the  most  expensive  known. 

So  we  don’t  skimp  Goodyear  tires.  We 
only  make  sure  that  you  get  more  for 
each  dollar  than  in  any  other  tire  that’s 
made. 


fiOOR^EAR 

AKKON.  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  Good¬ 
year  Tire  Book — 
14th-year  edition. 
It  tells  all  known 
ways  to  economize 
on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 


Kindly  mention  Ever^-body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


lOME  people  seem  to  have  a  knack  of  keeping  fresh  and 
cool.  No  matter  how  warm  the  day,  nor  how  confining 
_  ^  their  work,  they  always  look  delightfully  clean  and 
comfortable. 

They  do  it  in  this  way : 

F/rsf  .  .  .  They  concern  themselves  with  things  other  than  the  weather. 

Second  .  .  I'hey  eat  in  moderation. 

Third  .  .  They  work  steadily  but  not  hurriedly. 

Fourth  .  .  They  use  Ivory  Soap  liberally;  for  bathing  morning  and  evening, 
for  washing  during  the  day.  And  their  summer  garments  are 
cleansed  with  it 

Not  merely  soap,  but  Ivory  Soap,  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  recipe  because  Ivory 
produces  that  sweet,  refreshing  cleanliness  which  means  so  much  more  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  eye  than  the  mere  absence  of  soil  and  perspiration.  Then,  it  is 
so  mild  and  pure  that  its  repeated  use  does  not  harm  tJie  tenderest  skin  or  the 
most  delicate  fabric.  — 


IVORY  SOAP 


PURE 


Half  the  Rubbing  taken 
out  of  Serubbing 


Old  Dutch 
Cleanser 


Old  Dutch 
Oleanscr 


After  the  bath,  when  the  skin  is  most  easily  irritated, 
there  is  nothing  that  soothes  and  safeguards  quite  so 
effectively  as  the  free  use  of  Williams*  Talc  Powder. 

Four  odors  —  Violet,  Carnation,  Rose  and  Karsl. 

(In  thr  quick,  convmicni.  Kingcd^covcf  box) 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 


1  For  Users  of  Williams*  Talc  wr  have  had  manulatiufed  1- 
chartniiiyi;  little  Vanity  Box,  heavily  silver-plated,  containing  a  French 
powder  puff  and  a  concentrating  mirror.  We  will  gladly  *end  ihi* 
Vanity  Box,  together  with  the  sample  can  of  Williams'  Violet  Talc 
•tier  and  the  tube  of  Williams'  Dental  Cream,  trial  size,  shown  in  the  illustration,  on  receijjt  of  20  cents  in  stamps. 

Address  THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  P.  O.  Drawer  lltO,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


